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The Equitable Life of Iowa provides all kinds of sales aids; 
Sales Promotion pieces designed to help sell more kinds and 
more volume of life insurance. Field associates of “The Key 
Company” know they can grow with these sales aids. 
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We lke BOW IES at Northwestern Nafronal 





N/W NATIONAL 


ife Insurance for Living 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


e Yes, we like bow ties at N/W National Life. You see, a bow tie — and 
membership in the Bow Tie Club —is awarded our Field Managers when 
they achieve their assigned new manpower quotas for the year. Being a 
member of the Bow Tie Club is a mark of distinction at N/W National — 
and we congratulate each of our Field Managers pictured here who won 
membership in the club for 1960. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Life Stock Index 
WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 0 


WEST COAST LIFE 


920806 6 67 #8 OD TH 2 DM SH 6H HT SH 








End of 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Report available upon request demeery ....5.5. 147.4 144.0 191.5 187.9 210 
February ....... 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 
March ......... 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 
ALL LIFE STOCKS Be ae 148.2 142.3 188.7 = rl76.8 
Mey pape a eee i uae 146.2 183.4 =r 174.3 
TED Med take, 154.5 147.8 180.3 r 176.3 
BOUGHT SOLD Quo Sa 162.3 159.2 198.0  rl78.7 
Augest s aS TES 153.5 160.9 198.4 184.6 
eptember ...... 149.7 163.0 187.0 rl71.4 
Wire System October ....... 1347 170.7 184.1 1748 
John C. Legg & Company November ...... 138.9 187.8 188.7 181.2 
Baltimore and New York City December ...... 134.2 191.0 190.4 193.0 
The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance con! 
Troster Singer & Co. panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 
New York City r—Revised. 








Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


CENTURY'S 
INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 


Lif 








1960 Range Bid Price 


LIFE COMPANIES High Low 1/31/ 
And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE eins Wi ici, a ee i, 4% % 
American General Insurance ................0cceccece 35 30/2 334 
Wh ole Life Policies Smeets WUE. iio iis vce sens ods thea ds eee 8'/ 6% 7 

RI ERE YE a iis Set Seis 5s 9 7%, 

. r NII iin isis Giicin ondnin oc ckbiagdiwinns seers 24/4 22 

— together with our new Manager's Contract _ Tg are a ea 18 4% I6 
Agent's Financing Plan are oe the way 4 Business Men's Assurance ..............c.ccceececeeee 41", 42 46 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. California Western States ............00ccccccceeeeee 59 50 56 
Bae he ee 125,686,764.00 Commonwealth of Kentucky ..................c00.225 26% 21 2% 
pore ay in be ct POA : 16,399,799.59 Connecticut General ..................cceceeccecsees 447 398 438 
Capital nr Surplus _____ $ 1,251,257.64 Continental Assurance .................00sceecceeses 210 ad 20! 
Benefits Paid to Policy Owners Franklin ERE ee AS ies See eo UONTN, S 9% 76!/2 89 
Since Organizetion ____ $ 10,015,085.06 rer eens CG eis... 5.5 eendbabaccekiete 7a 63 bed 
(AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959) I es has onidncsbn ocr ons os dsacs duauhanaeboies 21% 184, 19 
SE ND oii 5 bo FoR RIERERRERS 50!/2 42 48! 
I ENS 0a 5 05d wcivivounehcwe bu al en akbaeion 1410 1330 1380 
SIREN SINE hn ciccvo ces cckscececcduccebebeccseate 68!/, 58!/, 64 
RIE OI is cbs cnchatepnkscte teens odseud dnbaee 19% 164, 18 
Life Insurance of Virginia ...............ccceeeeseese 67/2 56!/2 65 


ONE OME deh ccccdiceodéccncet cédodevavetcsteys 249 226 244 

Massachusetts Indemnity ...............ccccccccueees 49%, 40 5 

RNS BING ood. 25541 vase twhicns<casy aoe calaeee ce 63 57/2 60! 

National Life & Accident ................ccccececece 137 115 131 
G 





CONNOR UE SEMIO io cca cececcctvigectbactdcddivessieses IW, 15 17 

North American Life Insurance (Chicago) .......... 15% 14!/. 15 

SIE GIN aks 6a Kurs ke snes vhs smamertes coevens 63!/2 54\/, 58 

: ke ES PEE Ris Se ae eee Oba aoe ra Meee 52! 44 4 

we INSURANCE A ROI 5 cas ciicing ss cnccdpuarcdbienaneccgs 37, 33 4 

, COMPANY RN oon atic es sauce etieskes: % 88 " 

LE Ee Pee ene ety Prien ke Tore 64 52 58 

CENTURY LIFE BLDG. FORT WoRTH, TEXAS I III ie wine's vias cntne udchswebdenectonee 1034/2 92 lol 
IOS ax cb.00d bin sd cowaceGdedevedeaus seebe 334, 30% 3 

. J. LAIDLAW, SR. W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 3 
bandh of the Board President PE I i o'555 6 chs ccvcscescuamapaaductndcoch 54 42%, 50 
WG MED Sis pvc vce ciceystcndicacdesasenkananet 35 30!/, % 
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,.. newest sales builder in the business! 


NOW...a new “packaged series” of non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable income replacement policies 
SECURITY MUTUAL DESIGNED to sell to SMALL BUSINESSMEN, PARTNERSHIPS, KEYMEN, 
BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL WOMEN, FARMERS! Take a good look at these business-building 
features: 1—WAIVER OF PREMIUM while your insured is totally disabled, even beyond his benefit 
period; 2—DIVIDENDS to reduce premiums, to accumulate at interest, or in cash; 3—OPTIONAL 
PARTIAL DISABILITY for S & A male risks; 4-NEW PROSPECT PROBABILITIES with coverage 
now extended to the vast female market of business and professional women, and also to farmers; 5— 
EASY-TO-READ, UNDERSTANDABLE FORMAT featuring a fill-in schedule that eliminates riders. 

Five policies are featured in this new “packaged program”: three S& A, two Accident-Only. Here you have 
the kind of income protection needed by today’s small businessmen...partnerships...keymen...profes- 
sional men... business and professional women... farmers! Here you have coverage and flexibility backed 
by the recognized quality and prestige of Security Mutual! Check on this most-sellable insurance package 
in years—then contact your Security Mutual man—he’s a good man to know! | 


“CURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Richard E, Pilte, President. IS your security our mutual responsibility 


Harland L. Knight, 
Agency Vice President, 82 EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 

















John Hancock still makes independence possible 


In the homes of millions of American families a John 
Hancock life insurance policy is a symbol of independ- 
ence. To these families it means a brighter future, 
better opportunities for their children, protection for 


How we paid benefits 


@ In 1960, John Hancock paid total benefits of 
$471,473,000, an average of $1,886,000 every work- 
ing day. 


e@ Payments flowed into every state and territory of the 
United States and into various Canadian provinces. 


@ $756,851,000 paid to or set aside for policy owners 
or beneficiaries in 1960 —an increase of 5.6%. 


their savings and security in their later years. At Joh 
Hancock we are proud to serve so many American 


in so many ways. 


How we safeguard the future 


e Assets: $6,127,323,000. (Obligations, $5,591,712,000; 
general contingency reserve and special contingency 
reserves, $535,611,000.) 

e American industry and communities strengthened 
by John Hancock investments — an average of 
$2,192,000 invested every working day. 

@ Over $26 billion of John Hancock insurance in force 
at the end of 1960—an increase of 8.1%. 
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Company Developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 

American General Life Ins. Co. ........-- 00 eeeeees Houston, Texas 

ARIZONA Licensed 

Pinnacle Life Insurance Co. ......eeceeeeseeseeees Phoenix, Ariz. 

ARKANSAS Admitted 

American Fidelity Assurance Company ...... Oklahoma City, Okla. 

CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. .......... 0. cece e cece Lincoln, Nebr. 

CONNECTICUT Licensed 

Boston Mutual Life Ins. Co. 20... cee cece eee e enna’ Boston, Mass. 

DELAWARE Admitted 

North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago ............ Chicago, Ill. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Licensed 

American ‘Capitol Life Ins. Co. ........2-.-000- Washington, D. C. 
Admitted 

Fidelity Interstate Life Ins. Co. ..........--- cece: Philadelphia, Pa. 

Surety Life Insurance Company .............. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Zurich American Life Ins. Co. ....ccccccccvisactccces Chicago, Ill. 

FLORIDA Admitted 


Investors Syndicate Life & Annuity Co. ........ Minneapolis, Minn. 


Zurich American Life Ins. Co. oo. ccc ceccseteviccees Chicago, Ill. 
GEORGIA Admitted 
Calhoun Life Insurance Co. .........ce ees eeeeees Columbia, S. C. 
HAWAII Admitted 
Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America ...........+.--. Boston, Mass. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............-e eee. Philadelphia, Pa. 
lIOWA Admitted 
Jefferson National Life Ins. Co. .......-...-.005 Indianapolis, Ind. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
Builders Life Insurance Co. ............eceeeees Charlotte, N. C. 
Commercial Life Insurance Co. .........+eeeeeees St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Life Insurance Company ............+...+5-- Chicago, Ill. 


Provident Indemnity Life Ins. Co. 
Sentry Life Insurance Company 


PAE I RPE, ae ae Norristown, Pa. 
epee Ee Ay ee 4 Stevens Point, Wisc. 


MARYLAND Licensed 

Security Life and Accident Company .............. Denver, Colo. 

MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 

Old Security Life Insurance Co. ................ Kansas City, Mo. 
Examined 

Boston Wihuel Sie lets Cais ciivcics tees. cock cases Boston, Mass. 

Loyel Protective Life las. Co... cc ceeccsceccesccbes Boston, Mass. 

MISSOURI Admitted 

Pemnenees Bare: WE GR, «ods wiacba cnc lseseee ban Owatonna, Minn. 

Fr SO PUR) Ge one ici derecacaesnes cena Greensboro, N. C. 

NEVADA Admitted 

Midwestern United Life Ins. Co. ..............-. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 


North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago ............ Chicago, Ill. 

Sun Life Insurance Co. of America ..............Baltimore, Md. 

NORTH DAKOTA Licensed 

American Thrift Insurance Co. ......--.ccceceeeceees Minot, N. D. 
Admitted 

Service ‘Life: fnewrance Cos 6.626. beds Omaha, Nebr. 


Wisconsin National Life Ins. Co. ...........-0 eee Oshkosh, Wisc. 
OHIO Admitted 
Perna: frome bie ti, Ce. occ is oe, fe aes Los Angeles, Cal. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


aenes vie bak oes Cleveland, Ohio 

Examined 
Aloe (tite Tetbnes Ca: 3s a ic ASS Philadelphia, Pa. 
Croatian Fraternal Union of America .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Liens Bee tive: We SOs. cise ces fc kere Philadelphia, Pa. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Jefferson National Life Ins. Co. ................Indianapolis, Ind. 
TEXAS Admitted 
Resolute Credit Life Ins. Co. ..........00eeeeee Providence, R. |. 
Surety Life Insurance Co. ...........-22000: Salt Lake City, Utah 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Guarantee Trust Life Ins. Co. ......... ce cece ee eeees Chicago, Ill. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company .............++- Chicago, Ill. 
Family Life Insurance Company ............0ee0e Seattle, Wash. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ..........6+.00- Baltimore, Md. 
Protective Life Insurance Company ............++.- De Kalb, Ill. 
State Farm Assurance Company ..............++-- Bloomington, Ill. 
Tennessee Life Insurance Company ............+46. Houston, Texas 
8 


WYOMING Licensed 

Teton National Insurance Company .............. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Admitted 

Northern Founders Insurance Co. ............+-5- Bismarck, N. D. 

Western Travelers Life Insurance Co. ...........- Los Angeles, Cai. 


PUERTO RICO 
National Bellas Hess Life Ins. Co. of Puerto Rico 


Licensed 
....Santurce, P. R. 


MANITOBA Admitted 

Commercial Life Assurance Co. of Canada .......... Toronto, Can. 
Maritime Life Assurance Co. of Halifax ........ Nova Scotia, Can. 
Wawanesa Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........--.2200- Wawanesa, Can. 


13-15 
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Conventions Ahead 


MARCH 


Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Agency Manage- 
ment Conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


en Assn. of Insurance Women, Regional Conf., Mass., 
., Ala. 


APRIL 


Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Life Insurers Conference, Americana, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters, Galt Ocean Mile, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Accident and 
Sickness Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Baker Hotel, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

American Assn. of Managing General Agents, Camelback 
Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Combination 
Companies Conf., The Shoreham, Washington, D. C 
Arkansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Nebraska General Agents and Managers Conference of 
NALU, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 


MAY 


1 Assn. of Life Underwriters, St. Nicholas, Spring- 

eld, 

lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, Hanford, Mason City, lowa. 

National Office Management Assn., 42nd Int. Conf. and Ex- 

position, Sheraton-Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

New York State Assn. of Insurance Agents, Hotel Syracuse, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

American Management Assn., Insurance Section, Roosevelt, 

New York City. 

Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel, The Greenbrier, White Sul- 

phur Springs, W. Va. 

Health Insurance Association of Americ>, 

York City. 

Southwest Area General Agents and Managers Conference 

of NALU, Huntington-Sheraton, Pasadena, Ceilif. 

Indiana State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Claypool, Indian 

apolis, Ind. 

New England General Agents and Managers Assn. of NALU 

Schine Inn, Chicopee, Mass. 

New York -_ of Life Underwriters, Spring Delegate, Asto 

New York City. 

Northwest International General Agents and Managers Con 

ference of NALU, Washington Athletic Club, Seattle. 

Insurance PO a ta and Statistical Assn., Biltmore, Lo: 

Angeles, Ca 

Life de Institute of Canada, Toronto, Canada. 
(Continued on page 125) 
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Life Sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE * 




















Month 1959 1960 yA Change 
tp eens $4,918 $4,864 —1% 
February .....ccseeeee 5,296 5,396 +2% 
Melee ou eus ae. 6,055 6,284 +4% 
AMR ccc ise. 5,877 5,842 —1% 
Mar ee ie 5,745 6,069 +69 
(Paco 6.266 6.716 +7 yh 
DURE Sak Cobre doces es 5,592 5,923 +67, 
Aum uns. cone cs 5,633 5,900 +59, 
September ........... 5,489 5,585 +24, 
Deiee cf 5,928 6,065 42 % 
November’. .0.c<cs0c. 6,250 6,649 +65, 
December ...........- 8,017 6,992 —13% 
Y lois eakiiees $71,066 $72,285 +2% 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
De fos $3,651 $3,544 —3¥, 
aN oS 34k 3.819 3.891 +24, 
CLLR Spc near 4,633 4,681 +1% 
+ fpltepeneingie: 4.500 4.381 —3 
SE Dale eaten 85 4373 4.531 +49 
aaa SRI TS 4.609 4.551 -1% 
8 RRR BRS Ss 4391 4,098 ne y 
= yep Man 4.135 4.346 +59, 
September ........... 4,010 4,031 +1% 
OS RE an ee ae 4,320 4,321 0% 
November .........-- 4,411 4,526 +3% 
"December .......+-: 5,012 4,909 —2% 
Le RG $51,864 $51,810 0%, 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
DONE ica en obs $492 $491 0% 
WONER = :c0c-6 5 ca cee 569 567 0% 
ME icc causaiees 640 576 —10% 
| aeons 577 597 43% 
OR a a 637 656 439 
ARTES 60! 607 +19, 
oe ge ee rr ee 543 541 0% 
MAME. 543 569 45%, 
September ........... 560 550 —2%, 
Des 587 580 —t9 
November ........... 581 543 —7% 
ee ee 529 485 —8Y, 
an $6,859 $6,762 —I% 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
DOM ee oo ose we $775 $829 +7% 
POURS (8 ks cniacike wee 908 938 +39 
3 peeresacenes 782 1,027 431% 
} eltosnastie 800 864 +85, 
Mée tree 735 882 420% 
if Seananitedt Siemans: 1,056 1,558 +48 
WA ices 658 1,284 495 %, 
AGM SL scelicvecoccs 955 985 43%, 
eptember ........... 919 1,004 +9% 
ORME ib esr eaeks 1,021 1,164 +147, 
November ........... 1,258 1,580 +269, 
December ............ 2,476 1,598 —35% 
VOM isin os $12,343 $13,713 +1% 


sources: Life Insurance Agency Managemunt Association and Institute of 
-ife Insurance. 

* Includes individual policies written on groups of persons. These policies 
amounted to $610,000,000 in the first twelve months of 1960 and $755,000,000 in 
the first twelve months of 1959. 

*& 1959 Figures have been revised to Include Hawaii. 

| January figures not available at press time. 
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UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
EST. 1913 CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Write H. V. Staehle, C.L.U., Field Management Vice President 
at | White Street, Concord, N. H., for full details. Serving: Cal.*, 
Conn., Del., D. C., Fla.*, Ill.*, Ind.*, La., Md., Me.*, Mass., 
Mich.*, Miss., N. H., N. J.*, N. C.*, Ohio*, Pa.*, R. I, Vt.", 
Va.*. 


* Agency-Building General Agency Opportunities Available 








Always Select The 





Ba > . : ¥ 
e 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
US 40-52-421 E. Washington and New Jersey 
100 ultra-modern, luxurious rooms in downtown. 
> Beautiful Mayfair Dining Room, Jubilee Cock- 
} tail Lounge. TV and. Telephones in all rooms. 
' American Express and Carte Blanche: Credit 
} Cards honored. 


OTHER MOTOR BANQUET & MEETING FACILITIES 





DAYTON, 0. DALLAS, TEX. 





Mayfair Motel Gateway Motel Executive. inn® 
rake Motel © Drake Motel TUCSON, ARIZONA 
- North Plaza Motel Terrace Motel Executive Inn* 
UISVILLE, KY. Town Center Motel ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 
Standiford Motel CALUMET CITY, ILL. NORFOLK, VA. Executive Inn® 
‘owne Terrace Town & Country Motel Admiralty Motor Hotel *(Opens Soon) 





® For information — Write; Executive Inn, 401 E. Washington, indianapolis, Indiana. 











The successful 
general insurance 
man keeps this 


TRUMP 
CARD in his 


top drawer. 


INCREASE YOUR COMMIS- 
SIONS by using the services of the 
Business Planning Department in 
your local Aitna Life General 
Agency. There are good prospects 
for high-commission Business Life 
Insurance Plans in your files right 
now. With no increase in overhead, 
you can have an Actna Life expert 
working in your behalf, enabling 
you to provide your clients with 
better, more complete insurance 
programming. 

Check the larger accounts in your 
files, and put A2tna Life’s advanced 
underwriting services to work on 
this profitable business. 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 








ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: AZtna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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eee It is the prerogative of every 
individual to determine what his 
destiny will be. When the individual 
is fortunate enough to live in a so- 
ciety such as ours, he willingly re- 
places absolute freedom with respon- 
sibility. He is free to shape and 
provide for his own and his family’s 
future. It is perhaps because of this 
that life insurance reaches its highest 
degree of development in the free 
society. In such a society the indi- 
vidual calls upon insurance to help 
him meet his own responsibilities. In 
our world of Change, Challenge and 
Success a pattern of reasonable se- 
curity must be worked out. One of 
the citizen’s greatest aids is life in- 
surance. See page 14. 


°° The broadest possible exposure 
of tomorrow’s life insurance execu- 
tives to all phases of company opera- 
tions remains the only solution to 
the growing problem of Dangerous 
Specialization. The dichotomy be- 
tween home office and field has an 
insidious effect on companies which 
insist on keeping personnel within 
strict departmental bounds and are 
then forced to look to other com- 
panies when top leadership is re- 
placed. The article on page 18 sug- 
gests that the clever executive will 
see to it that the capabilities of em- 
ployees are put to full and varied 
use as maturity and experience grow. 


eee A growing dilemma in business 
circles is the increasing use of the 
Compulsory Retirement provision of 
many pension plans. There are those 
who advance arguments in favor of 
such provisos and those who look 
upon them as unfair and discrimi- 
natory. The author of the article on 
page 20 asserts that only flexibility 
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of attitude and willingness to com- 
promise can aid labor and manage- 
ment in their attempts to reach 
agreement in this area. Originally 
the pension plan and retirement pro- 
grams, in general, were designed as 
a benefit for the employee, be he 
executive or laborer. If the em- 
ployee is instructed beforehand, 


given adequate remuneration and 
offered some leeway, it will remain 
a benefit and not become a hardship. 


eee As early as 1900, medical in- 
surance began to appear as a feature 
of several insurance contracts. Sixty- 
one years have not, however, solved 
the Statistical Problems which con- 
front those writing medical care pro- 
grams. The basic reason for the 
statistical difficulties is the rapid ex- 
pansion of the medical/surgical field. 
Actuarians and statisticians have not 
been able to keep up with the con- 
stant increase in the number of in- 
sureds nor with the rapid broadening 
of benefits. In addition, our author 
on page 25 points out, medical ad- 
vances and hospital costs change so 
quickly that pertinent studies are 
often outdated before completion. 


eee Oftentimes an insurance com- 
pany is faced with a dilemma that 
cannot be solved without help from 
other companies in other industries. 
An Oregon insurance firm had to 
issue 16,000 policy certificates on 
one month’s notice. If this was to be 
accomplished, processing equipment 
had to be made to yield tons of 
priceless data to a’ harrowed com- 
pany. In this case it was Machines 
to the Rescue—but only with the aid 
and support of a bank, a business 
form company, and a data processing 
bureau. See page 31. 


e¢°¢ In our December 1960 issue we 
published an article called “Tempo- 
rary Office Help,” written by the 
vice president of Kelly Girl Serv- 
ices, Inc. Many of our readers 
found it an informative and _ perti- 
nent discussion of the temporary 
employee field. On page 34 of this 
issue we present an article—A 
Leased Staff—about another tem- 
porary service, which points out 
several additional aspects of this 
valuable office service. 


eee In these sparse days of clerical 
help for insurance companies, a 
training program that increases fig- 
ure-work proficiency by 70% is in- 
deed interesting. On page 37 an 
executive of one of the larger com- 
panies tells of his organization’s 
Clerical Training Program which 
has contributed both to savings and 
increased company growth. This 
company found the office machine 
manufacturer a valuable friend and 
their trainees an enthusiastic 
efficient group. 


and 


eee Employees are often the central 
concern of many companies in many 
industries. Personnel Practices and 
how they are implemented can be 
of great importance to the function- 
ing of a company. In the insurance 
industry where there really is no 
product manufactured, it is people 
who are the raw materials and it 
is they who must be carefully se- 
lected and trained for optimum utili- 
zation. But, the article on page 45 
asserts, these are human beings and 
as such must be treated as the most 
precious raw material available. 


ee? Who will be Tomorrow's Un- 
derwriter? For the most part this 
question will be answered by today’s 
underwriters. The image created by 
the life insurance industry is one 
that is self-made. In essence, the au- 
thor of the article on page 52 points 
out, if the term “‘insurance salesman” 
is degraded it will be the fault of 
underwriters who refuse to admit 
who they are and destroy the image 
of their co-workers by assuming 
pretentious and false titles. The 
young man entering the insurance 
industry must not be led into think- 
ing that sales is a stepping stone, 
low but necessary. 


ll 
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Company Changes 


he Ranks of the Legal Reserve life insurance com- 
panies continued to expand during 1960, although 
at a somewhat reduced rate than has prevailed since 
January 1, 1953. New legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies formed last year numbered ninety-five, thirty-two 
less than in 1959, but over one hundred less than the 
record number of new life formations established in 1955. 
The sharp reductions reflected annually since the latter 
year can be attributed largely to revised legislation in 
the state of Texas which resulted in a drop in new com- 
panies formed in that state from over one hundred and 
ten in 1955 to less than five in each of the years 1956 to 
1959 and to none in 1960. 
Initial funds contributed in the formation of new com- 
panies last year amounted to a new high of about $54,- 
600,000 or nearly 20% greater than the previous record 





of $45,600,000 established in 1959 in spite of a drop of 
25% in number of companies. Included in the 1960 
record figure is more than $26,000,000 contributed by 
established insurance companies in the formation oi 
wholly-owned subsidiaries. 

The tremendous growth in new life insurance organ- 
izations in recent years has brought to 1,455 the total 
number of such companies operating in the United 
States on December 31, 1960, an increase of twenty-four 
companies for the year. 

Thirty-eight states were represented by new life in- 
surance company formations in 1960, with Arizona being 
the largest contributor with fourteen new companies 
closely followed by Illinois with eleven. During last 
year, 71 companies retired through mergers or reinsur- 


NEW COMPANIES 


American Capital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.: Licenced De- 
cember 29 with $200,000 capital and $400,- 
000 surplus. 

American Central Life and Disability 
Insurance Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: Licensed October 19 with $146,743 
capital and $323,212 surplus. 

American Educational Life Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee: Licensed 
July 22 with $201,000 capital and $273,405 
surplus. 

American Fidelity Assurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Licensed No- 
vember 3. 


American Illinois Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Danville, Illinois: Licensed May 25 
with $200,000 capital and $160,000 surplus. 

American Old Line Life Insurance 
Company, Clarksville, Tennessee: Li- 
censed September 6 with $450,527 capital 
and $534,015 surplus. 

American Pacific Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii: Licensed 
July 15 with $348,780 capital and $1,133,- 
535 surplus. 

American Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boise, Idaho: Licensed March 7 
with $200,000 capital and $297,017 surplus. 

American Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia: Licensed 
July 1 with $200,000 capital and $200,000 
surplus. 

Argonaut Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, California: Converted 
from casualty company by name of Ar- 
gonaut Underwriters Insurance Company, 
August 16 with capital of $350,000. 

Arizona Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed December 29 
with $25,000 capital and $134,411 surplus. 

Atlantic and Pacific Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: This company 
was formerly the Arizona Life Insurance 

pany, a benefit company which 
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adopted the present title upon conversion 
to a mutual legal reserve life company 
with $5,145 surplus. 

Aviation Employees Life Insurance 
Company, Silver Spring, Maryland: Li- 
censed March 11 with $100,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. 

Bankers Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed August 
= with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Bankers General Insurance Company. 
Metairie, Louisiana: Licensed January 6 
with $15,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Centennial Life Insurance Company, 
Portland, Oregon: Licensed July 7 with 
$300,000 capital and surplus. 

Certified Life Insurance Company of 
California, Los Angeles, California: Li- 
censed September 26, with $250,000 capi- 
tal and $250,000 surplus. 

The Citadel Life Insurance Company 
of New York, New York, New York: 
Licensed February 29 with $600,000 capi- 
tal and $600,000 surplus. 

Clark National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jasper, Indiana: Licensed January 
7 with $200,010 capital and $225,011 sur- 
plus. 

Commerce Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: Licensed September 29, 
1959 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

Community Life Insurance Company. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Licensed 
August 20. 

Continental Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Smith, Arkansas: Li- 
censed February 4, 1959 with $10,000 cap- 
ital and $7,974 surplus. 

Continental Security Life Insurance 
Company, Great Falls, Montana: Licensed 
December 30 

Cooperativa de Seguros de Vida de 
Puerto Rico, Roosevelt, P. R.: Licensed 
September 14 with $39,705 capital. 

The Cortez Life Insurance Company, 
Grand Junction, Colorado: Licensed June 


ances and new titles were adopted by 41 companies. 


° with $100,356 capital and $63,435 sur- 
plus. 

Cross Country Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed December 31, 
1959 with $150,000 capital and $350,000 
surplus. 

Cumberland Life Insurance Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee: Licensed February 
5 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

Des Moines Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa: This company 
converted from a stock casualty company 
to a legal reserve life insurance company, 
December 12. It was formerly the Des 
Moines Casualty Company. 

The Dixie Life Insurance Company, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina: Licensed 
February 19 with $133,320 capital and 
$102,427 surplus. 

Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Passaic, New Jersey: Converted 
from a mutual benefit association to a 
legal reserve life company, August 3. 

Educators National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Minot, North Dakota: Licensed 
May 24. 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona: Licensed June 28 with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Federal Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts: Licensed 
June 16 with $400,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus. 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, Baltimore Maryland: Licensed 
February 24 with $1,000,000 capital and 
$9,000,000 surplus. 

Financial Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Moline, Illinois: Licensed’ March ° 
= $100,000 capital and $325,000 sur- 
plus. 

First Southwest Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Ardmore, Oklahoma: Licensed 
May 4. 

Five Star National Life Insurance 
Company, Great Falls, Montana: Licensed 
October 3 with $100,000 capital. 
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Florida Parishes Industrial Life Insur- 
nce Company, Greensburg, Louisiana: 

Lieensed July 18 with $17, 37 capital and 
<15,000 surplus. 

Funded Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois: Licensed Febru- 
ery 9 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus. 

Garrett Insurance Company, Los An- 
veles, California: Licensed April 22 with 
$276,687 capital and $553,374 surplus. 

Glacier Life Insurance Company, Mis- 
soula, Montana: Licensed June 20. 

Great Midwest Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Del City, Oklahoma: Licensed 
August 3 with $63,223 capital and $84,491 
surplus. 

Hamilton Life Insurance Company re 

New York, New York, New York: 
censed January 22 with $400,000 capital 
and $600,000 surplus. 

Herald Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
sonville, Florida: This company was for- 
merly Southeast Life Insurance Company 
of Miami. It was relicensed March 7 
under the present title with $500,000 capi- 
tal and $495,000 surplus. 

Home Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed April 
14 with $25,000 capital and $15,344 sur- 
plus. 

Inland Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: Licensed September 21 
with $225,000 capital and $225,000 surplus. 

International Travelers Insurance Cor- 
poration, New Orleans, Louisiana: Li- 
ensed July 29 with $15,000 capital and 
$15,000 surplus. 

Investment Life Insurance Company of 
America, Cleveland, Ohio: Licensed April 
. with $171, 556 capital and $329,004 sur- 
plus. 

Investors Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boise, Idaho: Licensed November 
4 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

The Knights Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware: The Knights Life 
Insurance Company of America was 
merged into this company, June 30 

Land of Lincoln Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Reg cn fe Illinois: Licensed May 
Poy $210,000 capital and $300,000 sur- 
plus 

LIFE Insurance Company OF THE 
SOUTH, New Orleans, Louisiana: This 
company was formed December 2 by the 
merger of Guardian National Life In- 
surance Company, Louisiana General Life 
Insurance Company, Pioneer Bankers Life 
Insurance Company, Bankers Protective 
Life Insurance Company and Life of the 
South, 

Lincoln Life & Casualty Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: Licensed February 11 
with $151,335 capital and $605,341 surplus. 

Lincoln Wational Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, New York, New 
York: Licensed September 29 with $1,- 
000,000 capital and $4,000,000 surplus. 

Louisiana Hospital Service, Inc., Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: This company con- 
verted to a mutual legal reserve company 
with $100,000 surplus during 1960 

Mennonite Aid Insurance Company, 
Inc., Goshen, Indiana: Licensed October 
13 with $59,646 surplus. 

Midwestern Disability Insurance Com- 
pany (Phoenix), Des Moines, Iowa: Li- 
censed October 27 with $25,000 capital 
and $12,500 surplus. 

Mid-Vale Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed October 27 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 
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Missouri Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
bany, St. Lowis, Missouri: Converted 
from a stipulated premium company to a 
legal reserve ae and moved home 
office from Cape Girardeau, June 17. 

Modern Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Alabama: Licensed 
June 17 with $100,000 capital and $100,- 

surplus. 

Modern Pioneers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Converted July 
31, 1959 to a legal reserve life insurance 
company with $128,000 capital and $102,- 
355 surplus. 

Modern Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, Missouri: Licensed No- 
vember 29 with $125,000 capital and $117,- 
111 surplus. 

Motor Life Insurance Company, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona: Licensed January 4 with 
$26,600 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Mount Vernon Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbia, South Carolina: Licensed 
December 17 with $100,441 capital and 
$2,159,457 surplus. 

Munich American Reassurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia: Licensed Febru- 
ary 8 with $1, 000,000 capital and $1,985,- 

071 surplus. 

National Bellas Hess Life Insurance 
Company of Puerto Rico, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico: Licensed December 21 with 
$75,000 capital and $37,500 surplus. 

National Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois: Licensed October 
. with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

National Foundation Life aes 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: 
Licensed September 9 with $100,000 capi- 
tal and $50,000 surplus. 

- National General Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Mississippi: Licensed May 
with $101,425 capital and $101,425 surplus. 

National Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Raleigh, North Carolina: Licensed 
April 8 with $232,000 capital and $348,000 
surplus. 

Old South Life Insurance Company, 
Jonesboro, Louisiana: Licensed January 
22 with $15,000 capital and $9,000 surplus. 

Pacific—Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cheyenne, pn 5X Licensed Feb- 
ruary 9 with $75, 125 capital and $225,375 
surplus. 

Pacific Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed May 5 
with $25,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Peerless Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: This assessment company 
converted to a legal reserve company 
April 11 with $300,000 capital and $150,- 
000 surplus. 

Perpetual National Life Insurance 
Company, Rapid City, South Dakota: Li- 
censed February 6 with $200,000 capital 
and $300,000 surplus. 

Piedmont Life Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina: Licensed March 
ry $100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

Piedmont Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Spartanburg, South Carolina: 
Licensed February 24 with $188,118 capi- 
tal and $101,067 surplus. 


Provident Protective Life Insurance 
Company, Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Li- 
censed April 1 with 15,000 capital and 
$15,000 surplus. 

Public Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Li- 
censed October 3 


Reserve Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed July 
- with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Royal American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Marion, Indiana: Licensed Decem- 
ber 23 with $227,684 capital and $256,144 
surplus. 

Royal American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Licensed 
February 9 with $15,000 capital and $15, - 
000 surplus. 

Sabine Life Insurance Company, Many, 
Louisiana: Licensed May 9 with $15,000 
capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Saguaro—Phoenix Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed August 
3 with $25,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

San Francisco Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, California: Licensed July 
A with $250,000 capital and $321,686 sur- 
plus. 


Servicemen’s Life Insurance Company, 
Norman; Qklahoma: Licensed May 6 

Sierra” Life Insurance Company, AI- 
buquerque, New Mexico: Licensed June 
15 with $181,795 capital and $51,686 sur- 
plus. 

Standard Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado: Licensed June 
30 with $100,256 capital and $64,537 sur- 
plus. 

State Farm Assurance Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois: Licensed Novem- 
ber 4 with $1,000,000 capital and $2,000,- 
000 surplus. 

Stockman Life Insurance Company, 
Rapid City, South Dakota: Licensed Sep- 
tember 24 with $500,000 capital and $1,- 
827,918 surplus. 

The Stonewall Jackson Life Insurance 
Company, Huntington, West Virginia: 
Licensed April 1 with $475,404 capital 
and $475,404 surplus. 


Sun Life Insurance Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona: Converted from a stock benefit 
insurer to a legal reserve limited capital 
stock company, January 1, 1959 

Teton National Insurance Company, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming: Licensed December 
1 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

Travelers Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut: Licensed Septem- 
ber 23 with $1,000,000 capital and $2,000,- 
000 surplus. 

United Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hutchinson, Kansas: Ticensed 
August 8 with $150,000 capital and $150,- 
000 surplus. 

The United Equity Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois: Licensed 
July 28 with $200,000 capital and $100,- 
000 surplus. 

United Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Covington, Tennessee: Licensed 
October 21 with $227,552 capital and 
$264,906 surplus. 

Universal Security Life Insurance 
Company, Scotsdale, Arizona: Licensed 
April 20 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Young American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Terriday, Louisiana: This company 
was formerly the Young Service Life 
Insurance Company. ~ Revised title and 
converted to life company, July 5. 

The Zurich American Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois: Licensed July 
21 with $500,000 capital and $1,000,000 
surplus. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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DR. KENNETH BLACK, JR. 
Regents’ Professor of Insurance 


Georgia State College 
Atlanta, Georgia 


N THE CONTINUOUS process of 
| er which constitutes daily 
life, there is apparently an unpredict- 
able evolution of events facing the 
individual. But, taken in the mass, 
a pattern emerges and prediction 
becomes possible. No one knows 
which automobile will be involved 
in an accident but given a large 
number of cars we can predict with 
accuracy how many and the rate of 
accidents. No one knows when a 
specific individual will die, but given 
a large number of lives, we can pre- 
dict with great accuracy the rate of 
dying. The good Lord has given 
us a world in which there is a pre- 
dictable, harmonious pattern under- 
lying the apparently heterogeneous 
nature of life and the universe, but 
at the same time the individual is 
left with an opportunity for self- 
fulfillment because there is no pat- 
tern to the capricious events as 
viewed by the individual. By self- 
effort and initiative one may shape 
one’s own destiny in this world. It 
is this magnificent paradox which 
forms a basis for business, decision- 
making, understanding nature and 
every phase of life. 

The principle involved here is the 
familiar law of averages or law of 
large numbers. Only in relatively 
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recent times has the full significance 
of this law in relation to nature 
and life been understood. 

The Newtonian laws of physics 
were used for centuries to explain 
nature and they formed the basis of 
all scientific effort. Newton postu- 
lated that if a supermind could have 
complete knowledge, he could predict 
all future change. Einstein proved 
that this mechanical concept of the 
universe could not possibly be cor- 
rect since time and space are rela- 
tive concepts. Science today has 
amply demonstrated that the harmo- 
nious uniformity in nature develops 
only when we take things in mass, 
ie., in large numbers. 


Can Predict the Rate 


Let me illustrate. Scientists know 
that atoms in a piece of uranium 
will disintegrate at a predictable rate 
if a sufficiently large number are 
considered. On the other hand they 
cannot predict which atoms will dis- 
integrate. Thus, scientists can pre- 
dict with great accuracy, how many 
and at what rate atoms will disinte- 
grate, providing they are dealing 
with a mass of atoms. This is the 
same problem faced by an actuary. 
He cannot predict who will die, but, 
given a large number of lives, he 
can predict with great accuracy the 
rate at which deaths will occur, This 
is the basic concept underlying all 
forms of insurance. This principle 
and the laws of probability can be 
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and are being applied to the behav- 
ior of atoms, market research, the ex- 
planation of the universe and so 
forth. 

Applying this concept to daily life 
forms a basis for understanding. 
The individual action of a man 
should not be the basis for judging 
his character; rather his activities 
taken in the aggregate. When asked 
about an individual, we might say, 
“T haven’t really had a chance to get 
to know him.” What we are really 
doing is recognizing this fundamen- 
tal law underlying life and nature. 
Consider again, why is experience 
valuable to a businessman? It is 
only because out of the exposure 
to earlier situations, an understand- 
ing evolves which forms the basis 
for prediction, or if you will, 
decision-making. The greater the 
number of units or experiences the 
more accurate the prediction. 


Two Qualifying Factors 


This philosophy needs to be 
qualified by two factors. The in 
dividual may or may not recognize 
the pattern in the experience an< 
hence, all the experience in the worl 
will not form the basis for more 
intelligent decision-making. Sec 
ondly, knowledge of an individual 
is a function of his relative capacity 
and effort expended to arrive at a 
given level of understanding. No 
matter where we turn in this mar- 
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velous universe, we are faced with 
this underlying paradox that there 
is a predictability to life in the mass, 
but for each individual there is left 
the absolute and complete freedom 
and opportunity to shape his own 
destiny. 


Standards and Goals 


Let me bring this to a more prac- 
tical level. What are your stand- 
ards? Are they in keeping with the 
marvelous traditions of service and 
compassion which have characterized 
good life insurance men for a hun- 
dred years? What are your goals 
for yourself and your families in 
terms of economic security—in terms 
of happiness? You set the standard 
and then you attain these goals. 
Happiness and professional satisfac- 
tions do not arise out of attaining 
goals alone. It is equally, if not 
more, important to have goals for 
which you are still striving. 

The wonderful thing about life 
insurance as a career is that the op- 
portunity is unlimited to provide 
service and security to your fellow 
men and their loved ones. I’ve 
known of very few families who 
have felt their breadwinner had too 
much life insurance after he died. 
The other side of the coin is that, 
while improving the lot of your fel- 
low man, your economic security 
(earnings, if you will) improves in 
direct correlation with your service 
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to mankind. This means a steadily 
growing standard of living for you 
and your family with greater and 
greater personal satisfaction out of 
your service to clients. What career 
on earth offers so much, asking only 
knowledge and work in exchange? 
None within my knowledge. So you 
set your own goals or standards and 
measure up or not as you are willing 
to study and learn and to work hard. 

Dr. Albert Einstein demonstrated 
with his equation E = mc? that 
mass was simply concentrated energy 
so I suggest to you a comparable 
equation P = kc? which shows that 
knowledge is concentrated power. 
Just as a mass of material may con- 
tinue to radiate particles for millions 
of years without the apparent de- 
struction of the mass, knowledge 
can be used again and again to 
radiate power in providing service 
to clients and as a motivational force 
with no danger of loss of the knowl- 
edge through its use. Learning and 
study are fundamental to the suc- 
cessful life insurance agent. 


More Meaningful 


With regard to learning I should 
like to make a few additional ob- 
servations for your consideration: 

Any form of training and educa- 
tion has the prime benefit, outside 
of mental stimulation and develop- 
ment, of making a given amount of 
practical experience more meaning- 
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SUCCESS 


ful. A college education, company 
training course, or other formal 
schooling is no substitute for experi- 
ence. Going to church doesn’t make 
one a Christian any more than going 
to a garage makes you an automobile 
or going to school makes you a good 
life underwriter. As Emerson said, 
“The things taught in college and 
schools are not an education but the 
means of education.” The learning 
process really gets started upon the 
completion of formal schooling and 
the beginning of practical experi- 
ence. 


Continued Growth 


When a person ceases to read 
and study, he not only gradually 
forgets much of what he once knew, 
but he is left out entirely on new 
developments in the business and in 
new opportunities for increased in- 
come for himself and greater serv- 
ice to his clients. That idea was 
expressed centuries ago in the old 
Chinese proverb, “Learning is like 
rowing upstream; not to advance 
is to drop back.” Again Samuel 
Johnson observed, “Knowledge al- 
ways desires increase; it is like fire, 
which must first be kindled by some 
external agent, but which will after- 
wards propagate itself.” 

The present trend favors the 
survival of the man who will, study 
broadly as well as deeply. If. we 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Challenge—Continued 


observe what has happened in other 
professions, we shall have to agree 
that the future belongs to those who 
are willing to pay the price of better 
preparation. 

Our education can never be 
finished. True education is a con- 
tinuous process; it registers men at 
the cradle and graduates them at 
the grave. It takes determination 
and courage to form and maintain 
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the habit of reading and study, and 
it has been observed aptly that a 
second-class brain with a first-class 
determination succeeds much better 
than a first-class brain with a second- 
class determination. 

The idea that after middle age 
we are too old to learn is pure and 
unadulterated nonsense—nothing 
but an excuse for intellectual retire- 
ment. It is so obviously untrue that 
it does not even deserve being dis- 
proved. 


Self-improvement 


If a person is engaging in any 
form of education or training, he 
should be congratulated upon em- 
barking on a program of self- 
improvement for which he will be 
richly rewarded in so many ways. 

If a person holds a college degree 
or any other evidence of formal edu- 
cation or training and thinks his 
days of reading and study are over, 
he is either naive or is due for a 
suprise as his business life evolves. 
Profession! reading and study are 
things that can very comfortably be 
put off indefiniteiy, and if a person 
is going to do anything about them 
the time to start is now. We cannot 
plow a field by merely turning it 
over in our minds. 

What does all this have to do 
with “Change, Challenge and Suc- 
cess”? Just this. The dynamic na- 
ture of life leads to a continous 
process of choices by every indivi- 
dual—remember, no choice is a 
choice. The challenge lies in the 
opportunity to choose wisely, thus, 
maximizing the “profit” to yourself. 


Individual Satisfactions 


“Profit” here is used to connote 
all the satisfactions—philosophical 
and economic—of the individual. In 
this we see the innate wisdom of 
God. Satisfactions are a function of 
the individual’s own objectives, de- 
sires, hopes, loves and goals. Thus, 
it is left to the individual to write 
his own record on the face of eter- 
nity. Whether his standards are in 
keeping with those set forth by God 
or not, the process places the ulti- 
mate responsibility in the hands of 
the individual. 

Life insurance makes a real con- 
tribution to a free society in pro- 





viding the maximum degree off. 
opportunity to the individual ‘opty to 
shape his own destiny. Only throughf¢te™™ 
life insurance can a man resolve thepteite 
economic uncertainties produced byf*"' 
the fear of death, disability and re-Pustry f 
tirement through his own efforts. p" it 
Man has a unique role on tireptese © 
stage of life. He is endowed withpte™¥stty 
an intellect, a moral nature, and a 
free will and, consequently, is en- 
titled to be free to shape his own / 
destiny, to realize his own potential; 
in short, to enjoy self-determination.J With 
In this country, acting upon these 
assumptions, we have created a form 
of government and society in which 
the maximum of individual freedom 
and _ self-determination is possible. 
We expect of our citizens a large 
measure of self-discipline and a con- 
sideration of the rights of others. 











Privilege of the Individual 


If man’s true destiny is to achieve 
freedom, to enjoy self-determination 
and discipline, he must recognize 
that the provision for the exigenciesng as « 
of life, illness, loss and death is not 
only the responsibility but the privi- 
lege of the individual in a free 
society. The contrast between a 
citizen of a totalitarian state and the 
citizen of a free society is clear and 
sharp. In the first case, having nofaction 
freedom, the individual assumes no 
responsibility. Hence, he rightly 
expects the state to supply all of his 
needs, educate his children, care for 
his widow, furnish medical care and 
employment security. But, in the 
second case, the citizen enjoying the 
privileges of freedom should gladly 
assume the responsibilities. 

In a free society the individual 
should not expect the state to meet 
all of his and his family’s needs. 
Rather, he should consider the op- 
portunity to provide his own secur- 
ity a low price, indeed, for his privi-| Life 
leges. Here is the fundamental ro!ePf cha 
of life insurance in our society. 'tPUS pt 
provides the means whereby the free "Ttue 
citizen can really be free and seli-fhe oj 
determining. It is the mechanism flestin 
by which he has the opportunity ‘o pppor 
be independent and enjoy that sense fhe ul 
of personal fulfillment which is the f® Té 
basis of true happiness. as fe 

If the role of life insurance as an fo the 
integral and basic part of a free petm! 
society is understood as an opportu-f0™ | 

elatic 
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A Remarkable Record 


With some lapses, the industry 


has a remarkable record of growth 
ind service to the family units and 
business enterprises in this country, 
serving its fundamental usefulness 


nd necessity for our way of life. 
Ve all know the _ contributions 
insurance makes to a 
vidow and small children when 


Providence has called the bread- 


vinner. Perhaps Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner’s words express the life under- 
“The essential 
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status for our free society. 


Dynamic Process 


Life involves a continuous process 
bf change which leads to a continu- 
pus process of decision-making. By 
virtue of this every individual has 
the opportunity to shape his own 
Hestiny. A free society carries this 
bpportunity for self-determination to 
he ultimate by exchanging freedom 
or responsibilities. Life insurance 
las found its greatest development 
n the western civilizations which 
Permit the greatest degree of free- 
fom for the individual. This cor- 
relation between the freedom of the 
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individual and the development of 
life insurance is not accidental. The 
provision for the exigencies of life— 
illness, death, and retirement—is a 
responsibility and privilege of the 
individual in a free society. 

As a nation and as individuals, the 
process of change will continue to 
lead us to new decisions and the 
challenge of meeting our responsi- 
bilities to our children, our clients, 
our country and ourselves. 


LARGEST AD 


THE FEBRUARY ISSUE of Reader’s 
Digest carries the largest magazine 
advertisement ever published by an 
insurance company, according to the 
advertiser, the Prudential. The ad 
consists of a 14-page insurance guide 
called “What Most People Don’t 
Know About Life Insurance,” and 
advises the public on how to buy an 
insurance program. 
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BLAKE T. NEWTON, JR. 
Executive Vice President, Institute 
of Life Insurance 


HE DANGER OF fragmentization 
‘was re-emphasized to me the 
other day when I saw a headline 
which read, “Personnel Policy Gets 
Blame for College Men Not Picking 
Insurance.” I read this article, which 
appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce, and found that it reflected 
statements made by a professor of 
insurance at New York University. 
The article alone wouldn’t have been 
enough to underscore this problem 
but then I saw an editorial in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. It 
was discussing the career of Albert 
Schweitzer on the occasion of his 
85th birthday. This is the comment 
made by Norman Cousins, Editor of 
the Review, in this context: 
“Much of the ache and the brooding 
unhappiness in modern man is the 
result of his difficulty in using 
himself fully. He performs compart- 
mentalized tasks in a compartmenta- 
lized world—he is reined in— 
physically, socially, spiritually. Only 
rarely does he have a sense of ful- 
filling himself through total contact 
with a total challenge. He finds it 
difficult to make real connection, 
even with those who are near him. 
But there are vast urges of con- 
science, natural purpose, and good- 
ness inside him demanding air and 
release. He has the capacity for 
moral response. And he has his own 
potential, the regions of which are far 
broader than he can ever guess at—a 
potential that keeps nagging at him 
to be fully used. . 
Now it may be a far cry from 


Albert Schweitzer to the purpose to - 
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which I shall use this statement about 
him, but I believe that Cousins has 
said something here that has mean- 
ing and challenge for us in our busi- 
ness. In the context of the Journal 
of Commerce headline about our per- 
sonnel practices, may I point to the 
need for the solution to a problem 
which must:.be solved if we are to 
avoid severe damage to life insur- 
ance as a social and economic insti- 
tution. 

This problem has many elements : 
It is an operating problem, It is a 
personnel problem, It is a public rela- 
tions problem of overriding import- 
ance. The problem really is people 
—recruiting them, training them, 
and helping them achieve their ulti- 
mate growth and the fulfillment of 
of their potential. 

I see this problem when I look at 
any department within our business. 
When I look at claims men, I see two 
things: they, by the very nature of 
their work, have, or should have, a 
highly developed sense of public 
relations and they are, or should be, 
aware that their function can be ef- 
fectively performed only through the 
fullest cooperation with and knowl- 
edge of most if not all the other de- 
partments of a company. 


Close Coordination 


They must cooperate with the 
actuaries and have an understanding 
of their views; they must be aware 
of the need for close coordination of 
their work with the field forces and 
have similarly important cooperative 
work to do with the underwriters 
and with the legal department, the 
medical department, the treasury and 
the accounting departments. There- 


om x 
; a 


fore claims men have an awareness 
of the wholeness of the company and 
the careers that insurance companie: 
can hold out to the youth of ou 
country who are seeking opportuni 
ties. 


Specifics 


But it is clearly time to become 
more specific about this problem 
Just what is it? Simply this, and 
I’ll state it in the form of a question. 
Are we of the companies that con- 
stitute this great business doing all 
that we should to develop the 
potential of our human resources? If 
not, why not? I want to say at the 
outset that I know that certain com 
panies have highly developed per 
sonnel programs. With regard to 
them, the answer to my first question 
is probably “yes.” However, I am 
persuaded that this is by no mean 
universal. The gentlemen who con- 
stitute that segment of the business 
known as management agree that the 
development of people is one of, if 
not the most important, job they 
have to perform. 

Nevertheless I am disturbed by 
many signs that I see which indicate 
to me that much needs to be done in 
this area. What are these things’ 
Here is one example. In spite of the 
remarkable need that exists in our 
business for teamwork and under- 
standing between the various depart- 
ments, insurance men tend to con- 
sider themselves as serving a single 
departmental function rather than 
the business as a whole, 

How often does an insurance man 
characterize himself as a home office 
underwriter, an actuary, a claims 





(Continued on page 56) 
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Compulsory Retirement 


CHARLES W. ANROD 
Professor of Economics 
— University 

C 


icago, Illinois 


HE UNPRECEDENTED growth of 
ee old-age _ retirement 
plans, particularly for non-super- 
visory employees, after World War 
II, has brought to the fore a host 
of difficult economic and social prob- 
lems for which no final answers have 
yet been found. This is well illus- 
trated by the debate about the merits 
or demerits of compulsory retire- 
ment at a pre-determined chronolog- 
ical age. In spite of widespread 
and spirited discussion, the subject 
has remained controversial. Con- 
siderable exploration and research 
will be needed before a generally 
equitable and workable solution can 
be worked out. 


Favorable Opinions 


The proponents of compulsory re- 
tirement at a fixed, chronological age 
usually point out the following: 

1. Compulsory retirement of all par- 
ticipants at a fixed pre-determined 
age assures uniform treatment. It 
prevents discrimination and favorit- 
ism on the part of the employer. 
It is based on the principle of equal- 
ity for all members of the plant 
community without which high em- 
ployee morale cannot be maintained. 
2. It is expedient and can easily be 
administered. It relieves the em- 
ployer from making decisions in 
individual cases which are neces- 
sarily based on discretion and human 
judgment and, even when rendered 
in good faith, may cause dissatisfac- 


tion or resentment among the em-. 


ployees affected. 

3. It affords the employer a reason- 
able opportunity to make plans for 
replacements in time so that the 
smooth operation of the enterprise 
will not be disturbed by unexpected 
retirements. 

4. It puts all employees on notice 
to make adequate arrangements for 
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their retirement many years in ad- 
vance. This certainly also assists 
them in the psychological and 
physical adjustment necessitated by 
the change from active to retired life. 
5. It keeps the avenues of promotion 
open and thereby raises the morale 
and initiative of younger employees. 
6. It reduces the costs of production 
since keeping superannuated work- 
ers with lower productivity and 
efficiency in the active working force 
is bound to increase such costs. 


Unfavorable Arguments 


The opponents of compulsory 
chronological retirement customarily 
advance the following arguments to 
support their point of view: 

1. Any procedure which compels 
even the most efficient and reliable 
employees to retire from productive 
work although they prefer to con- 
tinue at work is crude and unscien- 
tific. The forced departure of such 
employees from the active working 
force deprives not only their em- 
ployer but also the general public 
of their experience, guidance and 
skills. 

2. Compulsory chronological retire- 
ment is based on the superficial as- 
sumption that all people become 
incapable of performing their work 
efficiently upon the attainment of a 
uniform chronological age. Yet the 
efficiency and productivity of indi- 
viduals are vastly different. Some 
are superannuated at 50 while others 
are still highly efficient at 70. 

3. It is unethical because it forces 
people who are able and willing to 
work into idleness which they do 
not desire. 

4. It adversely affects the national 
economy. In this connection, the 
late Professor Sumner H. Slichter 
of Harvard University is frequently 
quoted. He estimated some years 
ago “that the labor force is nearly 
1.5 million smaller than it would be 
if the workers rather than the em- 
ployers determined the time of re- 
tirement and that the loss of output 


from premature retirements is over 
$5 billion a year.” ! 

5. It perverts the fundamental pur- 
pose of private pension plans because 
“the pension program should not be 
designed to force retirement, but to 
facilitate the retirement of those de- 
sirous of it, who have found employ- 
ment burdensome.” 2 

6. The practice of compulsory chron- 
ological retirement increases pension 
cost, because, in the absence of a 
mandatory retirement age; many em- 
ployees would continue to work be- 
yond that age and no pension allow- 
ances would be payable to them until 
they actually retire. 

No useful purpose would, in my 
opinion, be served by a detailed eval- 
uation of the above and similar argu- 
ments on this issue which are more 
or less technical. 


Basic Questions 


I believe that compulsory chrono- 
logical retirement poses certain basic 
moral, socio-economic, and psycho- 
logical questions which require defi- 
nite answers before there may be 
found some final solution which is 
fair and just to empioyees, employ- 
ers, and the community at large. The 
remainder of this article will deal 
with a discussion of such basic issues. 

First: Among the most important 
features of our culture are the pres- 
tige and status which flow from 
productive work. The values and 
rewards of productive work are im- 
pressed upon us throughout our lives. 
Our schools and colleges teach us 
that we have a definite moral and 
civic obligation to engage in produc- 
tive work to support ourselves and 
our families as well as to contribute 
to the national wealth. Our churches 

(Continued on page 22) 


1 “Retirement Age and Social Policy” in T/i¢ 
Aged and Society edited by J. Douglas Brown 
and others, Industrial Relations Research Avs- 
sociation, 1950, p. 106. 


~ 2 Solomon Barkin: “Organized Labor Say: 
No,” Annals of the American Academy of 
—- and Social Science, January, 1952, p 
77, at 79. 
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Retirement—from page 20 


admonish us that “in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground.” In 
brief, we conceive of work as a vir- 
tue and idleness as an evil. With 
this nobody can quarrel. 

However, since this is so, the 
question can legitimately be asked: 
How can it be justified on moral 
and ethical grounds to force into 
unproductive idleness people who 
are able and willing to work? 

Furthermore, one fundamental 


tenet of our capitalistic system of free 
enterprise as well as of our demo- 
cratic, political order is the achieve- 





ment of economic independence 
through self-reliance. Yet it is an 
undeniable fact that most people, 
especially the millions of blue and 
white collar workers, can maintain 
economic independence through self- 
reliance only if they continue work- 
ing as long as they are mentally and 
physically able to do so. 

Again, the question may justifiably 
be raised : Is it not inconsistent with 
our fundamental economic and polit- 
ical philosophy to deprive a man of 
the opportunity to help himself by 
forcing him out of the active working 
force at a time when he is still able 
and willing to work and, thereby, 
to make him a social liability? 

Second: Any analysis of the ad- 
visability or inadvisability of com- 
pulsory chronological retirement is 
meaningless unless one considers at 
the same time the adequacy of the 
retirement income. 


Adequacy of Income 


Many people would probably ac- 
quiesce in mandatory retirement at 
a pre-determined low age, say 65, if 
their financial expectations would 
permit them to retire without the 
necessity of considerably lowering 
their customary standard of living. 
No hard and fast rule has been de- 
veloped as yet regarding the “ade- 
quacy” of retirement income. As a 
rule of thumb, it can be assumed, 
however, that a normal retirement 
allowance, including primary Social 
Security benefits, of approximately 
50% of an employee’s final earnings 
will usually permit him substantially 
to maintain the same standard of 
living which he enjoyed prior to his 
retirement. This rough assumption 
takes into account his own savings, 
the larger personal income tax ex- 
emption, reduced family responsibili- 
ties, and the like. In the case of indi- 
viduals in lower income brackets 
that percentage must, for obvious 
reasons, be higher.® 

Unfortunately, the savings of the 
bulk of our citizens are too small to 
contribute appreciably to their living 
expenses during the years of retire- 
ment. In additien. it would be rather 


3 It is self-evident that such a normal retire- 
ment allowance will only be available to an 
employee after the fulfillment of reasonable 
service requirements. A discussion of such re- 
quirements is, however, outside the realm of 
this article, 


unwise for a retired employee to 
spend all or most of his savings on 
ordinary living expenses instead of 
preserving them for the “rainy” day. 

As a result, the question comes 
to one’s mind: How can one justify 
compelling an employee, who is able 
and willing to work, to leave active 
employment unless his retirement 
income allows him to live in reason- 
able comfort commensurate with his 
established standard of living? 

Of course, adequate pensions are 
costly. Yet cost considerations should 
not be the decisive factor when hu- 
man dignity and happiness are at 
stake. Hence it stands to reason that 
an employer must either forego com- 
pulsory chronological retirement or 
must pay the price in the form of 
liberal retirement allowances. 

Moreover, the only feasible and 
practical method to overcome, or at 
least to minimize, the frequently ob- 
served opposition of unions to com- 
pulsory retirement at a pre-deter- 
mined fixed age is to provide suffi- 
cient pensions. Like any other social 
organizations, unions are aware of 
the fact that they cannot survive for 
long unless the average age of their 
active members remains reasonably 
low. They are not, therefore, in- 
terested in becoming an old-timers’ 
club. They would, however, be re- 
miss in their duties towards the 
membership if they would not rise 
in protest to compulsory retirements 
upon insufficient pensions of their 
aged members who, in many in- 
stances, founded the organization 
and faithfully stood by it in the past 
when union membership was a risky 
affair. The record shows that union 
resistance to compulsory retirement 
at a fixed age tends to weaken or 
even disappear when the available 
pension benefits are sufficient to pre- 
vent an appreciable degradation of 
the pensioner’s standard of living. 


Equal Treatment 


Third: The principle of equa! 
treatment is axiomatic in the admin- 
istration of labor relations. Yet thai 
principle does neither require nor 
imply that all units of the plant 
community must be treated in 
exactly the same way in all circum- 
stances and under all conditions. 
Variations in duties and responsibil- 
ities, competence and skill, and other 
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relevant matters may, and often do, 
merit a different treatment of differ- 
ent units. If such different treatment 
is based on fairness and equity with- 
out any hostile discrimination, the 
rule of equal treatment is, generally 
speaking, not violated. 

For example, compulsory chrono- 
logical retirement of executives may 
well be justified in the interest of 
efficient and progressive manage- 
ment. In this connection, it has been 
argued with considerably convincing 
force that “renewed vigor is put 
into the business when younger 
capable employees with up-to-date 
viewpoints are placed in positions 
of responsibility” and that “super- 
annuation among executive or su- 
pervisory forces can seriously affect 
the efficiency of the company’s 
operations and may seriously impair 
its success.”* Stated differently, 
executive positions require great 


-sharpness of mind, intuition, energy, 


a capacity of acting firmly and 
speedily in difficult and unforeseeable 
situations, and last, but not least, 
a willingness to take risks—all of 
which normally decline during a 
man’s later years. 


Superior Skills 


It is difficult, however, to see how 
the same or similar arguments can 
justifiably be used to support the 
case for mandatory -retirements of 
non-supervisory employees of whom 
no such abilities and qualities are 
usually expected. Actually, many 
older workers have, through long 
experience, developed skills which 
make them superior to younger 
workers. In addition, pertinent 
studies have revealed that a work- 
er’s reliability and steadiness fre- 
quently increase with advanced age. 
Under such conditions, it seems to 
make little or no sense to force a 
worker into retirement at a time 
when he is still willing and able to 
put in a fair day’s work, and often 
a fairer day’s work than a younger 
man. 

In summary, the undisputed rule 
of equal treatment does not neces- 
sarily sustain the case for a uniform 
mandatory retirement age for all 
members of the working force. 


4Stanley C. Hope: “Some Managements Sa 
Yes,” Annals of the American pond of 
tots and Social Science, January, 1952, p. 
72, a k 
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Fourth: Labor relations are part 
and parcel of the larger field of hu- 
man relations. Two important pre- 
requisites to the establishment and 
maintenance of harmonious and 
fruitful human relations are flexi- 
bility and compromise. This is 
specifically true with respect to all 
phases of labor relations, including 
the determination of a retirement 
age. It is the inflexible and un- 
compromising features of a uniform, 
fixed compulsory retirement age 
which run counter to those basic 
tenets inherent in the conduct of 
good and satisfactory human rela- 
tions. 

For instance, it is one thing to 
compel a man, who is able and will- 
ing to work, to retire upon the at- 
tainment of a predetermined age, 
say 65, for sound economic and 
social reasons; such as to avoid the 
dismissal of a younger worker with 
family responsibilities in the event of 
a reduction in the working force due 
to lack of work. It is another thing, 
however, compulsorily to retire him 
on the sole and exclusive ground 
that he has reached that age. In the 
former case, the mandatory retire- 
ment is based upon reason, whereas 
in the latter case it is caused by an 
inflexible rule, or at best by un- 
warranted expediency. 

I hasten to point out that the 
requirement of flexibility does not 
demand the abolition of any manda- 
tory retirement age. For the com- 
plete absence of such an age could 
conceivably lead to a situation where 
only disabled employees would re- 
tire. This would, in turn, nullify 
one of the main goals of private 
pension plans, namely, to facilitate 
the retirement of bona fide super- 
annuated and not only mentally or 
physically disabled employees upon 
an adequate retirement income in a 
humane and equitable way. 


Normal vs. Mandatory 


Recognizing this fact, an increas- 
ing number of pension plans now 
provide for a relatively low normal 
retirement age, such as 60 or 65, and 
for a considerably later mandatory 
retirement age, such as 70 or 72, 
at which time it can ordinarily be 
assumed with some degree of fair- 
ness that a man’s full working ca- 
pacity has been exhausted. Such a 


flexible retirement policy is not, 
however, as simple as it may appear 
on the surface. On the contrary, it 
raises a number of doubtful ques- 
tions. For instance, shall it be left 
to the discretion of the employee 
when he will retire after the attain- 
ment of the normal retirement age or 
shall the employer have unilateral 
discretionary authority to retire him 
in the interim period between the 
normal and the compulsory retire- 
ment age? Or shall the decision be 
made by agreement between the em- 
ployer and the employee or the 
union representing him? Or would 
such a program be compatible with 
or violate the contractual seniority 
system? 

There are no over-all answers to 
these and similar questions. Fair and 
workable solutions can be found only 
through compromise based on mu- 
tual understanding of the human and 
personnel problems involved. 

My point is that the dilemma of 
compulsory chronological retirement 
will resist a final solution until all 
parties involved, i.e., employees, 
organized labor, and management, 
approach it on the basis of flexibility, 
compromise, and, above all, reason. 


Place In Society 


Fifth: The problem of compulsory 
retirement is intimately interwoven 
with that of providing a useful and 
satisfying place in society for the 
individual employees affected. 

Productive activities do not neces- 
sarily cease for a retired executive. 
Upon his retirement, he may remain 
or become a member of the board 
of directors or be retained as a con- 
sultant if he so desires. Similarly, 
a retired college teacher, who has 
maintained his vitality and profes- 
sional enthusiasm, can still engage 
in research or writing or accept a 
teaching position at one of the 
smaller colleges which are eager to 
make use of his experience and 
scholarship. 

No comparable opportunities are 
normally available to the millions 
of superannuated, non-supervisory 
employees after their retirement, al- 
though they are motivated by the 
same human impulses as retired ex- 
ecutives or college teachers to con- 
tinue in some productive activity 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Statistical Problems 


DAVID ROBBINS 
Assistant Director of Statistical 
Research, Health Insurance 
Association of America 


EDICAL INSURANCE, or insur- 
Mance against the costs of hospi- 
tal and medical expenses resulting 
from accidents and illness, has been 
a feature of health insurance con- 
tracts since shorthy after 1900.! 
Limited surgical benefits were in- 
cluded in these policies, which pri- 
marily provided coverages against 
loss of income, as early as 1903. 
Hospital benefits were introduced in 
1905 and benefits for medical treat- 
ment in 1910. In 1929, blanket medi- 
cal expense coverages were added to 
loss of income policies. This benefit 
paid relatively large sums for all the 
medical expenses incident to an acci- 
dent. 


Specific Provisions 


It was not until the depression of 
the 1930’s, however, that separate 
policies specifically earmarked to pay 
hospital and doctor bills appeared to 
any extent. The demand for this 
type of coverage, similar to many of 
the policy forms which exist today, 
arose mainly from two areas. First, 
there was the widespread public con- 
cern with the possibility of having 
to pay unexpected and large hospital 
and doctor bills from already tightly 
stretched budgets. Secondly, the fi- 
nancial status of hospitals during 
this period was such as to cause these 
institutions to seek some method 
whereby they could be assured that 
patients’ bills would be paid. 

The underwriters of these early 
days started with almost nothing in 
the way of a statistical base. They 
were faced with the task of predict- 
ing morbidity and allied socio-eco- 





1 Faulkner, Edwin J. “Health Insurance,” Mc- 
Graw-Hill, pp. 537-539. 
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nomic variables with an almost com- 
plete lack of necessary data. For 
many reasons, several of which are 
discussed subsequently, some of the 
statistical problems of this early pe- 
riod have not been completely 
solved. 


Rapid Growth 


Medical care insurance has en- 
joyed a phenomenal growth since its 
emergence on a large scale in the 
depression days. In 1940, some 12 
million people or 9% of the popula- 
tion were insured against the costs 
of hospital care. During the last 20 
years, the 12 million has been multi- 


plied more than ten times. In the 


last 10 years alone, the number en- 
rolled has almost doubled. Currently, 
in excess of 130 million Americans 
(73% of the population) have some 
form of health insurance protection.” 
This rapid growth is one reason why 
many of the early statistical problems 
remain, in some degree, unresolved. 

The growth of health insurance 
has not only been rapid vertically, 
in terms of the numbers acquiring 
the protection. The business has also 
expanded horizontally by broaden- 
ing the original coverages offered 
and by introducing newer forms of 
protection. In 1949 major medical 
insurance appeared and, by the end 
of 1951, about % million people had 
this protection. Currently, in excess 
of 24 million persons are insured by 
major medical policies written by in- 
surance companies.2, This newer 
form of health insurance is designed 
to meet the unusually large medical 
expenses which can result from seri- 
ous and prolonged illness. Such 
policies ordinarily are written with 
maximum benefits of $10,000 to 
$15,000 and are subject to deductible 


2“The Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States,” Health Insur- 
ance Council, Annual, 





and coinsurance clauses and pay for 
medical expenses both in and out 
of the hospital. For example, these 
policies cover such doctor-prescribed 
expenses as drugs, private duty 
nurses, and certain appliances. This 
constant broadening of benefit levels 
has created an entirely new set of 
problems for the medical insurance 
statistician. 

In very recent years, the business 
has begun to experiment with pro- 
viding specific protection for the 
care of mental illness and to some 
extent dental and vision care. The 
former disease group is to a large 
extent already covered under basic- 
type policies written on a group ba- 
sis and under major medical con- 
tracts. However, studies to deter- 
mine the specific costs for such care 
are under way. The possibility of 
providing for protection for care in 
nursing homes and for care in the 
home are other avenues currently 
being explored. These experiments 
require statistical data and, being 
major departures from the usual 
form of protection offered, create 
new statistical concerns. 


Constant Evolution 


A fourth factor which has con- 
tributed to the statistical questions 
of the medical insurance field has 
been the rapid evolution that has 
taken place in medical care practice 
in recent years. Medical care has 
become increasingly effective. The 
many so-called “wonder drugs” have 
been introduced and are in constant 
use. New and dramatic surgical pro- 
cedures are now commonly em- 
ployed. There has been an increase 
in both the availability and diversity 
of medical care facilities. There has 
been an increase in the utilization of 
both hospitals and doctors. Methods 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Statistical Problems—Continued 


of patient care have changed and re- 
sulted in shorter durations of hospi- 
tal stay. 


Utilization of dramatic but ex- 
pensive hospital equipment and a 
rise in personnel costs, however, 
have produced rising per diem hospi- 
tal costs. These medico-economic 
changes have not only been rapid— 
they are continuing. As medical 
costs change and as the relationships 
and patterns of such costs vary, they 
leave medical care statisticians in the 
position of the little boy with not 
enough fingers to keep the water out 
of the dike. 

Another development causing sta- 
tistical gaps in the medical insurance 
field has been the changes which 
have been taking place in the socio- 
economic patterns of our society. 
The past twenty years have been 
identified with a rising national and 
personal income. We have experi- 


3 Follmann, 


“Some Medico-Economic 
Trends,” 


ae 
Journal of Insurance, 1960 


enced an expansion of the industrial 
economy with a high level of employ- 
ment. Wage levels have been high 
but there has also been an inflation- 
ary trend in prices. There has been 
a movement away from rural-farm 
living, smaller dwelling units, a 
higher proportion of working wives, 
and a major increase in installment 
purchases, Since these changes have 
a major effect on the use of medical 
care facilities, they have served to 
compound the statistical problems of 
medical insurance programs. 

I cannot hope to cover all of 
the statistical concerns of the medi- 
cal insurance field in one brief article. 
I will, therefore, discuss but a few; 
and such discussion will of necessity 
be essentially of an outline nature. 

Stated simply, the management of 
a medical insurance program, 
whether private or public, requires 
statistical data on the cost of provid- 
ing the benefits under the insuring 
arrangement. It involves a determi- 
nation of how often a given event 
will occur, how long the episode will 
last, and what the costs will be per 
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unit of care. These, in turn, can 
be affected appreciably by the avail- 
ability of the services or facilities. 
The acquisition and interpretation 
of these data, however, is not so 
simple. Compared to a life insur- 
ance program, for example, the sta- 
tistical needs of health insurance are 
complex indeed. Thus, in both life 
and health insurance, the programs 
depend on a knowledge of future 
benefit costs. But life insurance de- 
pends basically on a single contin- 
gency, the occurrence of which has 
been reliably established. It pays a 
stated amount of dollars after oc- 
currence of the contingency. Medi- 
cal insurance, on the other hand, 
may depend on several distinct con- 
tingencies, some of them involving 
complex definitions and~ concepts 
which are not readily predictable. 
For example, insurance against the 
costs of hospital and medical ex- 
penses involves not only the con- 
tingencies of sickness and injury, 
but also the nature and duration of 
the treatment and the type and lo- 
cation of the facilities used. Thus, 
life insurance is now operated on a 
well established basis developed from 
mortality experience of many years, 
while medical insurance is in a rela- 
tively earlier stage of development. 


Statistical Requirements 


In developing the basic statistical 
requirements of a medical insurance 
program, it is desirable to consider 
each of the elements of health care 
separately and to define the scope of 
each. A convenient system of classi- 
fication in a statistical study of medi- 
cal care expenses is the following: 


A. Hospital Care 

1. Room and board 

2. Ancillary services such as use of 
the operating room, anesthetics, and 
so forth 

B. Surgery and obstetrics 

C. All other medical service such as : 
1. Non-surgical physicians’ visits in 
hospital, office, or home 

2. Nursing care of all types 

3. Drugs, medicines and appliance: 
4. Ambulance service 

5. Other medical services 
Development of data for each 0! 
the foregoing types of medical ex- 
penses presents an immediate prob- 
lem in definitions of terms. The 
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term “hospital,” for example, has a 
well understood lay meaning. But 
there are many types of hospital- 
general acute illness hospitals and 
short-stay special hospitals, conva- 
lescent hospitals and nursing homes, 
government hospitals and voluntary 
hospitals. There are hospitals with 
a bed capacity of less than 25 and 
there are those with 200 beds or 
more, There are hospitals connected 
with medical schools (teaching hos- 
pitals) and others which are not. 
Some hospitals may be located in 
areas many miles from potential ad- 
mittees and others are in the center 
of large residential areas. Each 
type of hospital has different cate- 
gories of patients and, hence, differ- 
ent experiences. For example, the 
average duration of stay in state 
operated hospitals in 1959 was 9.3 
days but it was only 7.6 days in 
short-term voluntary hospitals.* 


Important Definitions 


Definitions are equally important 
for the other components of medical 
costs. Data on hospitalization usage, 
for example, will vary considerably 
according to the particular rate used 
in measuring incidence. Statistics 
from the National Health Survey in- 
dicate a hospital utilization rate of 
99 per 1,000 5 per year whereas data 
from the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation are of the order of 125 per 
1,000 per year.* Here it has to be 
recognized that the former source is 
concerned with discharge rates 
whereas the latter study depicts ad- 
mission rates. Since, unfortunately, 
not everyone who enters a hospital 
is discharged alive, this factor in 
large measure accounts for the rate 
differences. Variation in rates may 
also result from the inclusion of dif- 
ferent categories of cases. Thus, a 
female surgical experience will differ 
markedly depending upon whether 
or not obstetrics have been included 
in the data. : 

Once terms have been suitably 
defined, and the nature of the bene- 
fits of the insurance program deter- 
mined, a second statistical problem 
is presented in the subjective nature 


4 “Hospitals,” American Hospital Association, 
August 1960. 


5 “Health Statistics from the National Health 
Survey,” Series B, HEW. 
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of the risk. Illness is, in many ways, 
a relative term. It is often difficult 
to determine whether it exists, when 
it commenced, and when it termi- 
nates. Self-preservation is a normal 
urge and hence in life insurance the 
claimant desires to avoid the event 
against which he has insured him- 
self. Likewise, the natural desire of 
an individual is to avoid accidents 
and sickness. However, when illness 
does occur, the normal incentives 
motivating the insured may no 
longer operate in the interest of the 
insurer and the other policyholders. 
For example, the insured who is 
hospitalized for the treatment of a 
broken leg may receive an electro- 
cardiogram or other diagnostic tests 
which may be completely unrelated 
to the condition for which he is being 
treated, if the costs can be passed 
on to the insurer. 

Factors such as this may result in 
prolonged hospital stays and over- 
utilization of hospital and medical 
facilities. They play havoc with the 
medical _statistician’s _ utilization 
tables. It might be mentioned, in 
passing, that published data on mor- 
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bidity and utilization of medical care, 
dealing as it most usually does with 
the total population, and not an in- 
sured population, will hardly ever 
clearly reflect such subjective factors. 
Other limitations of sickness surveys 
for purposes of medical insurance 
will be discussed subsequently. 


Lack of Control 


A third area of statistical concern 
results from the lack of control over 
the frequency of claims. Once ex- 
pected utilization is developed for a 
particular benefit we often find that 
factors are introduced by actual ex- 
perience so that the expected prob- 
ability is not realized. Averages in 
the medical insurance field are often 
twisted by the desire and mental at- 
titude of the patient and by the phi- 
losophy of the attending physician. 
They may likewise be influenced by 
the proximity to medical care and 
the availability of hospital services. 
For example, under hospital insur- 
ance plans with a 120 day benefit, 
average duration of stay per admis- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Mutual Benefit Life Reaches All-Time 
High With 175 CLU Representatives 


10 MBL Agents Receive Designation; 
4 Earn CLU Agency Management Diploma 


Mutual Benefit Life agents, through the 
years, have acquired the stature and repu- 
tation of true professionals. They have 
done this in many ways: complete knowl- 
edge of their product, its relation and 
value to their clients’ way of life, expe- 
rience in related fields such as finance, 
taxes, law, and estate planning, among 
others. Attesting their enviable standing 
in the insurance field is the fact that 175 
Mutual Benefit Life agents have attained 
the coveted CLU designation. 

Fourteen MBL agents successfully com- 
pleted the 1960 examinations of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 

The ten Mutual Benefit Life represent- 
atives who achieved the CLU designation 
are: Atlee I. Beagle, Oklahoma City gen- 
eral agent; Hal W. Dale, Jackson general 
agent; Bernard E. Goldberg, Hempstead; 
Irving Grody, Los Angeles; Dorothy E. 
Montgomery, Chicago-Wilson; Robert R. 
Clevenger, Houston; Walter A. Sivek, 
Newark home office; John H. Teasdale, 
Albany; Raymond J. Wagner, Pittsburgh; 
and Robert R. Rose, Washington. 

Three general agents, Charles L. Doane, 
CLU, of Omaha; Alfred J. Lewallen, CLU, 
of Miami; Fort A. Zackary, CLU, Wichita, 
plus Russell W. Gentzler, CLU, of Omaha 
completed management examinations and 
received CLU Agency Management 
diplomas. 


11% of MBL Field Force Now CLU 


The new additions to the CLU ranks bring 
Mutual Benefit Life representation in the 
titled roster to 11% of the field force. 


The reason for this impressive total is 
obvious: Mutual Benefit Life personnel 
have always appreciated the value of the 
CLU program. It is both an important 
prestige builder and a means of gaining 
the knowledge which will enable the life 
insurance man to do a better job. 

John H. Ames, CLU, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Chartered Life 
Underwriters Association, recently wrote 
in the MBL monthly field magazine that 
“the knowledge gained from CLU studies 
enables the insurance agent to do a more 
thorough job in serving his clients.” 


Source of Higher Income 


“The underwriter can expect a higher, 
more consistent volume of business and 
will thereby be better able to provide for 
himself and his family,” he said. 


“Familiarity with the rate book is not 
enough ...an agent needs knowledge of 
financial, legal and sociological considera- 
tions... other media of savings and invest- 
ment...employee benefit plans... wills... 
and various insurance plans. 

“CLU study... provides the life under- 
writer with a broad understanding of im- 
portant phases of life insurance and re- 
lated fields of knowledge, and improves 
his practical ability to apply this knowl- 
edge to the advantage of the buyer of life 
insurance,” Mr. Ames said. 

With so high a percentage of agents on 
the CLU membership list, it is no wonder 
that the average MBL policy sold last year 
was $15,459 , with commensurate high 
commissions. 





Brokers Continue to Consider 
MBL for Surplus Business 


Brokers like to do business with MBL. Their 
reasons, as extracted from their comments and 
letters, are: 


1. MBL is easy to do business with. 


2. Counseling service is just a phone call 
away, and local agencies are ready to help be- 
fore, during and after the sale. 


3. Very liberal income options and flexible 
agreements assure satisfactory programs. 


4. The high early year cash values protect my 
policyholders in time of emergency. 


5. The integrity of the Company is without 
parallel, and I need that when it comes to pro- 
tecting my top quality clients. 


6. Promotion and merchandising ideas are 
tops and always available. 


7. The Disability Income contract is unique 
in the business. 


8. The Company underwrites profitable life 
insurance, giving me more income. 


9. The broker’s contract is vested, which guar- 
antees my renewals. 


10. The Company is nationally known and 
readily accepted by the public. 





CAREER AGENTS’ EARNINGS 
AVERAGE $14,077.83 

An earnings survey of Mutual Benefit 
Life career agents revealed an average 
income of $14,077.83 in 1959. This 
group comprises production honor roll 
qualifiers with two or more years of 
Company service. 10% of this group 
earned over $25,000; 23% made be- 
tween $15,000 and $25,000. 











MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE ROSTER 
INCLUDES RECOGNIZED AUTHORS 


Many Mutual Benefit Life members over 
the years have shared their experience and 
knowledge with the whole institution of 
life insurance. Some are authors of re- 
cently published books. Many are famous 
in the insurance field. And, since a com- 
pany is known by the people it keeps, 
Mutual Benefit Life is doubly proud of 
their dual success. 


Bill Earls, CLU, MBL 
general agent in Cincin- 
nati since November 
1950, has led all the com- 
pany’s agencies in seven 
years and won 19 MBL 
awards. Bill Earls’ book, 
Million Dollar Profiles, is 
an intensive study of top 
members of the Round Table. He reveals 
their methods, techniques, work habits, 
organization and dedication — with the 
outlook of one who has a long record of 
MDRT qualification. 


Author of hundreds of 
articles and several books 
is Solomon Huber, CLU, 
Mutual Benefit Life gen- 
eral agent in New York 
City since August 1947. 
The Huber agency has 
won seven MBL awards, 
including the President’s 
Trophy and the New Organization Award 
(twice). Mr. Huber’s latest book is 
Estatology, a complete treatise on estate 
planning procedure, published this year 
by Estatology, Inc. In 1959, Mr. Huber 
published the Estate Planner Reader. He 
has also co-authored Writing and Selling 
Business Insurance, published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Solomon Huber 


Mildred F. Stone, 
CLU, staff assistant to 
the president, joined the 
company 35 years ago. 
Among her works are A 
Short History of Life In- 
surance, published by ~ 
Insurance Research and = 2 
Review Service, and Mildred F. Stone 
Better Life Insurance Letters, published 
by National Underwriter Company. Miss 
Stone is also the author of Since 1845, a 
comprehensive history of the Company, 
published by Rutgers University. Press. 
Her latest book is The Teacher Who 
Changed an Industry, a biography of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, a definitive study of the 
legendary pioneer of insurance educators, 
published in 1960 by Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
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FOLDING MACHINE 


The new Conqueror automatic electric 
paper folder, made by Heyer, Inc. is de- 
signed to get short or long run folding jobs 
done quickly and accurately, while reliev- 
ing “office tie-ups” caused by custly clerical 
help pitching in to hand-fold the monthly 
statements, correspondence, investment 
bulletins and other types of daily and 
monthly mail sent out by financial institu- 
tions. 

The outstanding advantage of the electric 
Conqueror Folder, according to the manu- 
facturer, is the fact that for the first time 
a user is able to automatically feed paper, 
count the actual number of sheets folded, 
and be free to do other jobs while the ma- 
chine is operating. 
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ADVANCED CALCULATOR 


FAI of Italy, a manufacturer of adding 
machines and calculators since 1896, has 
announced release of their new super auto- 
matic printing calculator model 8381. This 
high speed unit features extreme simplicity 
of operation, short cut multiplication, 12 
total 13 capacity, a built in total trans- 
fer feature, and easy to read tape. The 
calculator, called the Totalia is lightweight 
and easily portable; its motor may be used 
with AC or DC. The machine is capable 
of electric cancellation, automatic column 
shifting and decimal point setting. 





ea te 


ELECTRONIC SCANNER 





The introduction of a new electronic 
stencil and offset plate etching machine, 
Electro-Rex model 3S4, has -been an- 
nounced by the Electro-Rex Corporation of 
America. The operation of the 3S4 is very 
simple: the operator inserts the original 
and the stencil or offset plate, sets the sen- 
sitivity, presses a lever and the rest is 
automatically done by the machine. 

Important improvements have been in- 
corporated in the newly designed scanner. 

Its greatly increased speed of 240 revo- 
lutions per minute makes the device the 

























fastest scanning machine on the market 
today and enables its operator to producs 
50% more stencils per hour. To prevent 
the accumulation of burned carbon particles 
inside the machine, a vacuum pump hos 
been installed, combined with a filtering 
device that eliminates burning odors. 
















POWER FILES 


Mass filing, the last of the manual cleri- 
cal operations in modern office work can 
now be a push-button operation. New units 
of office equipment introduced today by 
Diebold, Inc., eliminate lost time, wasted 
motion and unused space in record main- 
tenance. 


DUAL DRUM CARD FILE 


A two-drum rotary card file, has been 
introduced by the Mosler Safe Company. 
The double-drum Revo-File is a system 
engineered to speed up the handling of 
active records. Using it, one person ca1 
handle efficiently all filing and posting cf 
up to 15,000 active records. 

To find a card, the clerk simply touches 
the proper button. A selectomatic control 
system instantly revolves the proper drum 
and automatically stops it when the de 
sired section reaches the most convenien 
position in front of the operator. 
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Use of three page side-glued certificates on continuous forms permitted issuing of 19,000 


MACHINES TO THE 


BENJAMIN R. WHITELEY, A.S.A. 
Assistant Actuary 
Standard Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 


HE ABILITY OF processing ma- 
pee in three separate com- 
panies to “talk to each other” made 
it possible for Standard Insurance 
Company to handle one of its largest 
underwriting commitments with very 
little clerical load for its own staff. 

The use of a common punched 
card machine language in our insur- 
ance company, a major bank, and 
a data processing bureau enabled us 
to issue 19,000 group insurance cer- 
tificates on short notice for a reason- 
able cost. 

Our ability to borrow already- 
punched processing cards containing 
the names of members to be covered 
by the group policy made it feasible 
for us to print mechanically names 
and social security numbers on in- 
dividual group insurance certificates. 
A re-designed group certificate, 
printed on machine-processible edge- 
punched continuous forms, lifted the 
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idea from the realm of possibility to 
the realm of practicality. 

We developed this system after 
our Portland-based company was 
appointed group-insuring company 
for life insurance, accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance and 
weekly indemnity coverage for eligi- 
ble members of the Western Council 
Lumber and Sawmill workers— 
Forest Products Operators Trust. 


Limited Time 


The appointment came less than 
one month before the policy was to 
become effective. In a short time, 
we had to distribute individual certi- 
ficates to a membership of 16,000 in 
Oregon and Washington. Each in- 
dividual’s name and social security 
number had to be typed, written or 
otherwise applied to the certificate. 
Our alternatives were to budget ex- 
tensive overtime to an already over- 
loaded clerical staff, hire temporary 
help or mechanize the operation. 

The Bank of California, acting as 
Trustee, offered use of its already- 


group insurance certificates on short notice. 


RESCUE 


punched employee data cards if we 
could figure a way to transfer the 
information on the cards to printed 
type on our group insurance certifi- 
cate forms. 

The representatives of The Stand- 
ard Register Company worked with 

(Continued on the next page) 


Author Benjamin Whitely, A.S.A., Assistant 
Actuary at Standard Insurance Company, 
holds completed continuous form certificates. 
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ALL AROUND THE OFFICE 






People think better 





in Harter 
CRITERION 


15 models to 

choose from: 

EXECUTIVE, SUPERVISORY 
and GENERAL OFFICE 


Mental alertness promotes business 
growth. Proper equipment frees 
minds to concentrate on the job. 
Start. with the most important fac- 
tor. . . chairs. Make them Harter 
Criterion. Fifteen models for every 
jobrfunction in the office. Guaran- 
teed, bridge-strong construction. 
Deep,, cool foam rubber cushioning. 
Rounded non-marring corners pro- 
tect other furniture. Try a Criterion 
at a Harter dealer’s Seating Center. 





You'll get your literature by return mail if you just 
attach this coupon to your letterhead and mail to: 


HARTER CORPORATION 
338 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
Canada: Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 














Machines—Continued 


us to evolve a plan to print three- 
page certificates (front and back) 
on side-glued marginally punched 
continuous forms. Standard Regis- 
ter printed 40,000 certificate forms, 
giving us a large enough supply to 
service the expected heavy turnover 
peculiar to this group. 


Help Needed 


When the forms arrived, our own 
Data Processing Department was too 
loaded to attempt the job. We then 
sought help from the local branch of 
the Service Bureau Corporation, a 
subsidiary of IBM. 

In one and a half days the SBC 
reproduced the loaned punched 
cards, punched some 3,000 more 
cards for members who had come 
under the plan since our original 
order, and printed the names and 
social security numbers of the indi- 
vidual’ insured members on 19,000 
continuous policy forms. The forms 
were mechanically burst and the 
holes in the sides were eliminated by 
separation at margin perforations. 
The result was a complete three-page 
certificate of 814” x 11” size, neatly 
printed and ready to deliver. 

The policy was worded to make 
the wife of the insured the benefici- 
ary unless otherwise designated by 
the insured. To give every member 
an opportunity to make a beneficiary 
designation, we supply  self-ad- 
dressed beneficiary designation cards 
to each of the insured members. 

The processing bill for this job 
was only $400, over and above the 
cost of the forms. The office dilemma 
solved was considerable and we ob- 
tained the advantage of machine ac- 
curacy. Moreover, the mechanics 
were set up for continued machine 
processing of the certificates issued 
each month to new employees. 


COMPUTER TYPEWRITER 


AN AUTOMATIC sequence controlled 
computer typewriter that will pro- 
vide optimum automation to billing 
and many other office routines has 
been announced by the Royal 
McBee Corporation. 

The new machine is a complete 
departure from conventional auto- 
matic billing machines, because it re- 





lieves the operator of the necessity 
for making routine decisions and 
taking action to obtain desired re- 


sults. Figures are properly com- 
puted, regardless of their position 
on the form. The 910 Computer 
Typewriter automatically types all 
extensions, sub-totals, and _ totals. 
Description of taxes, discounts, and 
rates, plus associated calculations are 
also automatically printed, without 
recourse to manual _ keystrokes, 
through stored program control. 
Instructions are called into action in 
a predetermined sequence by the de- 
pression of a single palm switch. 
Variations in standard operations 
can also be automatically activated 
by this same keyboard operation. 
Format positioning is under com- 
plete control of the program unit. 


Linked to Computer 


The Royal McBee 910 Computer 
Typewriter is a standard Royal elec- 
tric typewriter, linked to a comput- 
ing unit through an encoding-decod- 
ing component. The machine is no 
more difficult to operate than a 
standard typewriter. The computer 
is housed in a console that stands 
adjacent to the typewriter desk. It 
contains four accumulating registers 
of ten digits capacity each, one mul- 
tiplier register and one in-out buf- 
fer register. Power requirements 
are 115V ; 60 cycles AC. 

Program control is obtained by 
an easily-replaceable . plugboard, 
which allows the user to change 
from job to job in minutes. Machine 
features include the ability to make 
logical decision, automatic round-off 
to full cents, automatic leading sym- 
bol printing and others. 
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DIRECT INQUIRIES 


STANDARD TELETYPEWRITERS can 
now make-direct inquiries to elec- 
tronic computers—from great dis- 
tances and at low costs—through 
the use of a new line of communica- 
tions equipment introduced by the 
TELautograph Corporation. The 
system utilizes standard components 
of Olivetti teletypewriter equipment 
for inquiry and reply linkage with 
an IBM RAMAC computer. 

Key work centers, remotely lo- 
cated from the computer, can now 
request information from RAMAC 
simply by typing a request on the 
standard four-bank keyboard of an 
Olivetti T2PN printing reperfera- 
tor. This unit prepares a standard 
five-channel punched and _inter- 
preted paper tape. A small trans- 
mitter control unit makes _ for 
smooth, efficient operation of the 
new computer inquiry system. In 
effect, it pre-programs the operation 
of the remote inquiry station. 

In the RAMAC center, a TEL- 
autograph Search Unit alerted by 
the remote control transmitter— 
scans the input stations, accepting 
messages alternately from each. Vir- 
tually any number of inquiry points 
can be established. In this way, even 
those stations which generate rela- 
tively little traffic have equal op- 
portunity for access to the computer. 

In the Insurance industry the data 
transmission system will make pos- 
sible central data processing in na- 
tional insurance operations. Branch 
offices will have immediate access to 
all policy status information stored 
in a central computer. Financial in- 
stitutions will find the system in- 
valuable in handling account status 
inquiries from branch operations. 
Computer-controlled account infor- 
mation will be transmitted to the 
inquiring branch regardless of its 
distance from headquarters, in less 
time than a clerk can pull a ledger 
card from a file. 
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NEW UNIVAC PLAN 


THE REMINGTON RAND Univac Di- 
vision of Sperry Rand Corporation 
has announced a marketing plan that 
permits users of Univac File-Com- 
puters to double the data processing 
capacity of their present systems at 
no increase in rental charges. The 
plan also offers users the opportunity 
of purchasing their rented computers 
on a deferred payment plan, at re- 
ductions approximating 40 per cent 
of the original list price. The com- 
pany is offering to double the proc- 
essing speed of existing model 1 File- 
Computers by replacing the present 
magnetic storage drum with mag- 
netic core memory. The new core 


storage is primarily the same as that 
of the large-scale Univac III com- 
puter system. 
capacity of two thousand 12-charac- 
ter alpha/numeric words—double 
that of the present File-Computers. 
“This unique field installation plan 
is in line with our policy of offering 
Univac customers the advantages of 
the latest developments in the com- 
puter field,” Jay W. Schnackel, vice 
president and general manager of the 
division, said. “In a typical applica- 
tion, a 100 per cent increase in op- 
erating speeds will be obtainable with 
no modification in existing programs, 
This represents data processing ca- 
pabilities far in excess of that avail- 
able in present systems, at no extra 
rental cost.” 
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A LEASED STAFF 


ONSIDERING A FORTHCOMING 
CC change-over, executives 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Milwaukee, faced 
the familiar management problem of 
finding the least costly and time con- 
suming method to complete the proj- 
ect. They also faced the problem of 
carrying out the change-over with- 
out disrupting the firm’s normal 
business activities. 

The proposed change from a man- 
ual system to the IBM 705 Elec- 
tronic Data Processing installation 
involved converting all data from 
1,600,000 life insurance policies for 
use on 70 reels of magnetic tape. 
Mortgage loans and settlement op- 
tions and annuities records also had 
to be converted for processing by 
the IBM 705. This entailed the 
preparation of a third of a million 
IBM cards. Nearly six million more 
cards—name and address cards ; pre- 
mium and dividend data cards—also 
had to be punched. Time allotment 
for completion—two years. 

Northwestern Mutual executives 
considered several alternatives. 
They could ask their permanent staff 
to work a certain number of over- 
time hours each week for the two 
year period; or, ignoring the long 
standing company policy of job secu- 
rity for employees, they could hire 
and train a complete staff for the job 
only to terminate them upon comple- 
tion of the assignment. 


Third Alternative 


There was a third alternative, 
however, the one which was ulti- 
mately chosen. This was using a 
“leased staff.” 

Northwestern Mutual leased the 
services of experienced keypunch op- 
erators and an IBM supervisor from 
Manpower, Inc., an international 
temporary help and business service 
firm. The leased staff worked durjng 
the evening hours, for no extra pre- 
mium, permitting the change-over to 
take place without upsetting the day- 
to-day business routine. 
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By using the services of employees 
of a business service firm, North- 
western Mutual completed the job 
without adding one person to their 
own payroll and without imposing 
extended overtime hours on its per- 
manent staff—a costly procedure 
both in money and morale. 


Manifold Use 


When the West Coast branch of 
a large insurance company needed 
100 file clerks in two California cities 
to consolidate 23 company files into 
two, it leased the necessary staff— 
completely tested and screened, plus 
two supervisors—on only forty-eight 
hours notice. 

The twenty largest insurance com- 
panies in the country and hundreds 
of smaller firms have found applica- 
tions of Manpower’s leased staff pro- 
gram valuable to their organizations. 
Both home and branch offices have 
found that leasing is a modern, effi- 
cient method of meeting work over- 
loads, change-overs, peak periods, 
vacation and illness absenteeism and 
other emergencies. 

Since Manpower is a complete 
business service it can furnish the 
manpower for the most diverse serv- 
ices needed in any department of an 
insurance company. Claims depart- 
ments frequently take advantage of 
the stenographic and transcribing 
services offered, while the office divi- 
sion may also use the services of 
office boys and movers for the short 
time needed. 

Group insurance departments use 
statistical typists while the sales de- 
partment finds that bi-monthly pro- 
motional mail work can be done 
quickly and effectively by girls who 
come in one week every two months. 

Whenever a policy department 
finds it has fallen behind in impor- 
tant policy writing and typing, it 
can call on Manpower to send over 
the necessary help until the work is 
caught up. 

Switchboard operating, key punch 
operating, posting, telephone an- 


swering and even such one-time jobs 
as stripping addressograph forms are 
all included in services which have 
been needed by insurance companies 
on a part time or temporary basis. 

The list of services offered and 
needed goes on, but the one impor- 
tant question remains. Just what (or 
who) is this leased staff and what 
are the benefits accrued through its 
use? 

Any leased staff, whether it be one 
bookkeeper or 100 file clerks, is made 
up of people who want to work on 
a short-term basis or who like a vari- 
ety in their jobs. Often they are 
married women, mothers of school 
aged children supplementing the 
family income, or finding a diversion 
from day to day household chores. 
They are the permanently part-time 
and temporary employees of tempo- 
rary help and business service firms. 


No Additional Employees 


Whatever service they may per- 
form for a customer, they remain 
the business service firm’s employ- 
ees. What does this mean to the 
customer—an insurance company. 
let’s say? It means that while nec- 
essary short-term jobs are getting 
done the company need add no one 
to its payroll. Thus Social Security, 
Workmen’s Compensation and Un- 
employment Compensation payments 
are made by the business service 
firm. The company’s ratings go un- 
affected, and in many cases may de- 
crease. 


No Added Cost 


The insurance company pays with 
one check for all services performed 
at a mutually agreed rate. 

The costs of advertising, inter- 
viewing, testing, training and record 
keeping for employees whose serv- 
ices will be needed for a short pe- 
riod are avoided through the leasing 
program. Turnover costs ranging 
from $200 to $2000 per employee are 
also saved. Fringe benefit obliga- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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of course, >Y All-Steel 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
Aurora, Illinois 


The 4000 Line by All-Steel provides furniture for 
every office setting. Whether it is for replacement 


of a single desk or a completely new office to be fur- 
nished, call your ASE dealer or write for brochure. 








OPTICAL SCANNER 


NEWEST AMONG OPTICAL scanning 
devices for data processing systems 
is the tabulating card punch an- 
nounced recently by Remington Rand 
Univac Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. The Optical Scanning 
Punch, designed to read handwritten 
markings on a standard 90-column 
tabulating card and punch the appro- 
priate code holes into the same card, 
does this work at a speed of 150 
cards per minute, says the company 
announcement. It does not require 
the use of a special magnetic pencil 
—any soft lead pencil will do—and 
no special symbols are needed. It 
reads actual numerals as well as nor- 
mal pencilled notations such as check 
marks, lines, X-marks and circles. 

3y eliminating the need for 
manual card punching from original 
source documents, the device reduces 
the most time-consuming phase of 
punched-card data processing and 
automatically detects improperly 
marked cards. 

Applications for the new photo- 
electric unit include the full range 
of accounting and statistical jobs for 
modern business operations. It per- 
mits facts and figures to be recorded 
for automatic processing at or near 
their source whether in the central 
office premises or at a remote loca- 
tion. 

As many as 40 columns of infor- 
mation can be marked on one side 
of a standard 90 column card. Suit- 
able cards can be designed to provide 
80 columns of marking, using both 
sides. The marking area for each 
position on the card (which deter- 
mines the digital value of the mark) 
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is a relatively large rectangle, so that 
only a reasonable degree of precision 
is required of the person marking 
the card. 

On reading a card with a missing 
mark or a double mark, the machine 
automatically catches the error in 
one of two ways: it either stops until 
the error has been corrected, or con- 
tinues, while automatically segre- 
gating the error card into a special 
reject pocket. When the reader stops, 
indicator lamps on the machine’s 
operating control panel automatically 
signal the type of error and indicate 
the location of the improperly marked 
columns. 

The new machine provides a high 
degree of programming flexibility 
through the use of manual switches 
on the control panel and through the 
use of a removable plugboard. The 
operator can make rapid program 
changes by replacing one plugboard 
with another. 
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AUTOMATIC PROJECTOR 


NEWLY IMPROVED in function and 
styling, the 1961 model of the “Mi- 
cromatic” sound slidefilm projector 
has been announced by the DuKane 
Corporation. The projector is fully 
automatic incorporating in a single, 
compact, portable machine a 35mm 
filmstrip projector and_ record 
player which automatically synchro- 
nizes projected pictures with narra- 
tion and sound effects. 

Among the new technical im- 
provements is an improved lamp 
housing cover which snaps up at the 
touch of a finger for quick, conven- 
ient service ; and improved air space 
and circulation, permitting cooler 
operation and longer lamp life. An 
improvement in the tone arm, re- 
ducing weight and adding compact- 
ness assures better needle tracking 
in record grooves. 

More attractive and smoother 
styling features include a new warm 
gray finish on the machine’s metal 
ware and a newly designed and 


strengthened molded plastic case n 
maroon and aluminum. 

Other exclusive features of tlie 
new DuKane projector include tiie 
“Redi-Wind” film system, which 
completely eliminates film rewind- 
ing ; and the “Synchrowink” film ad- 
vance mechanism, which changes 
pictures in %» second. Inaudible 
impulses of 30-50 cycles cut into 
records activate picture changes au- 
tomatically without annoying beeps 
or bells. 


AUTOMATIC RECORDER 


A NEW APPLICATION of dictating 
equipment, designed to speed the 
transmission of vital communica- 
tions of all types, has been intro- 
duced by The SoundScriber Corpo- 
ration. 

Called the Message Recorder, the 
system meets the needs for recording 
and reproducing telephone messages 
relayed through an automatic in- 
ternal dial telephone system. The 
recorder, for example, has already 
been installed in the headquarters of 
one large oil company to work in 
conjunction with its central com- 
munications center where speed and 
efficiency are desired in handling 
various telegraphic messages. 

The product consists of two com- 
bination “communicator” recorder- 
reproducers mounted on a common 
base. The base unit, in turn, con- 
trols the system and permits audible 
and visual warnings to show when 
recording is in progress. 

Either of the two machines per- 
forms the same function—both re- 
cording and transcribing. When one 
unit is recording, the other is used 
for transcribing; a selector button 
transfers the function of either ma- 
chine. Recordings are made on 


SoundScriber’s plastic discs, wit’ 
fifteen minutes recording time o1 
each side of the disc. Furthermor:, 
it is a compact unit: 2114” wide, 
1034” deep and 6” high. 
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Clerical 


Training 


Program 


FOREST R. LOMBAER 
Vice President—Personnel 
Nationwide Insurance 


Columbus, Ohio 


F., seres ag INTENSIVE Clerical 
training program, which has re- 
sulted in substantially increased in- 
ternal operating efficiency at Nation- 
wide Insurance, is contributing 
premium savings to policyholders 
while, at the same time, helping the 
company maintain a phenomenal 
rate of growth within the industry. 

Our training program embraces a 
wide variety of office procedures and 
equipment operation, all aimed at de- 
veloping maximum proficiency in 
the clerical areas most important to 


One of the visual aids used in adding machine training is shown above. It graphically 
illustrates the touch method of operating the ten key Remington Rand adding machines. 


running an insurance business. An 
excellent example is a course cover- 
ing adding machine operation, which 
we consider to be most productive. 

The importance of this particular 
course is self-evident. Our business 
is one in which vital figure-work 
consumes a substantial portion of 
clerical time. Obtaining maximum 
proficiency, accuracy, and speed in 


Shown above is one of the bar charts used in the Nationwide adding machine training 
program to show the progress of those taking the course. Mistakes are weighted twice. 


for March, 196] 


the use of adding machines not only 
is desirable, but quite imperative. 
Nationwide Insurance grew out of 
the Farm Bureau Mutual Automo- 
bile Insurance Company. Founded 
at Columbus, Ohio, in 1926 to write 
auto insurance only, our organiza- 
tion now consists of a number of 
companies writing fire and life in- 
surance as well. Included are Na- 
tionwide Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Nationwide Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Nationwide Life 
Insurance Company, and Nationwide 
General Insurance Company.* 


Large Producer 


We have for several years been 
the second largest producer of auto 
premiums among mutual companies. 
Nationwide Mutual Fire, founded in 
1934, today insures property valued 
at more than $2.5 billion. Our Life 
company, acquired in 1935, reached 
the select position of having $1 bil- 
lion of insurance in force back in 
1956, and is well on the way to the 
second billion. 

Today these four companies have 
a total of well over three million 
policyholders, with written premi- 
ums exceeding $224 million. There 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Training Program—Continued 


are 5,000 home and regional office 
employees, and a like number of 
agents. 

As an essential part of our pro- 
gram for handling the volumes of 
figure-work involved in such an op- 
eration, we began training personnel 
in the proper operation of adding 
machines in June 1958. Soon Rem- 
ington Rand became interested in the 
program to the extent of supplying 
needed equipment and certain basic 
training‘aids. By January 1960, 331 
persons representing the home office 
and our twelve regional offices had 
successfully completed the course. 

A prime objective of the program, 
basically designed and first used at 
Nationwide, is to develop manual 
dexterity and maximum utilization 
of the 10 key adding machine. 


Small Classes 


Each class is composed of ten 
trainees and lasts for either two or 
three weeks. Courses are conducted 
both at the home and regional of- 
fices, with sessions on. Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays lasting, in 
the case of two-week sessions, for 
one-and-a-half hours and, in the case 
of three-week sessions, one hour. 
Frequency is controlled by the back- 
log of trainees eligible for training. 

During the initial lesson, trainees 
are first made generally familiar with 
the adding machine, are taught how 
to change paper tapes, and practice 
the touch technique, working in uni- 
son and looking at a wall chart, 
rather than the keyboard. 


Progressive Exercises 


They are also instructed in the 
functions of the various keys and 
taught to operate the machine at the 
proper distance. Then they are given 
a series of progressive exercises, 
starting with two digits and ending 
by subtracting and multiplying larger 
combinations of figures. 

Concentration is essentially on ten 
problems built around the home base 
keys. Then come one-minute speed 
tests. At the end of the first hour of 
training another test is given, and 
the scores attained by the individual 
trainees are recorded on a bar chart 
as their beginning average speed. 
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Trainees are then encouraged to 
practice as much as possible at their 
own desks or, in the case of those 
with no adding machine immediately 
at hand, in the training room during 
the lunch period. 

A five-minute practice review 
starts the second session. It is fol- 
lowed by a practice period, another 
speed test, then work on problems 
of addition and subtraction, finishing 
up with another speed test. At the 
end of the first week of training, con- 
siderable proficiency has usually been 
developed in adding, subtracting, and 
the use of the repeat key. 


Multiplication 


In the second week of training 
(three-week cycle), the format is 
largely the same as during the first 
week, but emphasis is placed on mul- 
tiplication. New problems that in- 
volve concentration on the lower row 
of keys are processed on the ma- 
chines, and short-cut multiplication, 
usually unfamiliar to trainees, is also 
taught. 

The third week covers instruction 
in division, plus a review of the first 
two weeks. More advanced prob- 
lems, such as figuring discounts, are 
also completed and trainees are made 
thoroughly familiar with the top 
bank of keys. 

Speed drills and various tests are 
held daily. When the final day of 
the course arrives the trainees are 
given time to practice, then do prob- 
lems for the record involving the use 
of all nine digital keys. The course 
is climaxed in two tests, the better of 
which is taken for recording on the 
bar chart as the final score. 

Taken on a cross-sectional basis, 
the average beginning speed of train- 
ees has been 98.4 digits per minute, 
the post-course average speed 169.2 
digits per second, for a 71.9% pro- 
ficiency increase. 


Notable Exceptions 


Of course there have been some 
notable exceptions to the norm. One 
trainee, for example, started with an 
average speed of only 44 digits per 
minute, ended up with 212, for a 
proficiency increase of 383%. 

Employees already experienced in 
adding machine operation have 
achieved excellent results in in- 


creased proficiency. One employee 
with a beginning speed of 189 dpm, 
was able to increase to 251. 

Age has little bearing on the de- 
velopment of proficiency. The end 
scores have been surprisingly uni- 
form. 

What do employees and their su- 
pervisors think about our adding 
machine training program? The de- 
mand for additional courses is not 
only continuing, but is insistent. 





NEW COMPUTER SERVICE 


A NEW COMPUTER SERVICE, which 
will make electronic data processing 
available for the first time to com- 
panies as small as a neighborhood 
store has been opened in New York 
by the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. They plan to offer similar 
service in major cities throughout 
the United States, it was announced. 

Robert S. Oelman, NCR presi- 
dent, said the service would help 
boost the efficiency of small and me- 
dium-size companies by providing 
them with a more detailed picture of 
their operations than they could ob- 
tain before. Equipped with a new 
$75,000 computer, the NCR 390, the 
service will automatically prepare 
sales and inventory reports, payrolls, 
customer bills and other business 
records. The new service will make 
a computer available to thousands of 
companies that are too small to be 
handled by existing data processing 
bureaus, the company said. The 
NCR centers will be able to handle 
record-keeping jobs for many differ- 
ent types of business firms, including 
stores, manufacturing plants, broker- 
age houses and others, 


GIRARDIAN GETS UNIVAC 


GIRARDIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 0! 
Dallas, Texas has announced the in 
stallation of a new electronic “brain.” 
The addition of the Remington Ran« 
Univac system is another step in th: 
automation of the Company’s cleri 
cal services, and is designed to spee: 
up service to both policyholder anc 
agent alike. Girardian, whicl: 
passed the $100 million mark late 
last fall, is an Old Line Legal Re- 
serve Company licensed and operat- 
ing in 42 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico. 
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ROTARY CAMERA 


THE FIRST TRANSPORTABLE rotary 
camera that operates with 35mm 
film has been announced by Rem- 
ington Rand. Termed the Film-A- 
Record “Pacesetter,” the compact 
unit features daylight loading, auto- 
matic feeding, visible film supply 
indicator, color-stat, and warning 
signals. 

The unit enjoys the speed and 
operating economy of a rotary cam- 
era with the high resolution gener- 
aily associated with planetary-type 
cameras. A reduction ratio of 12 
to 1 on 35mm microfilm assures 
images of unusually high resolution 
—ideal for electrostatic printing op- 
erations and high quality paper en- 
largements. 

Records up to a full twelve inches 
wide at any length can be accommo- 
dated at a speed of 150 paper feet 
per minute. A warning buzzer 
sounds when takeup spool is full, 
when film supply approaches empty 
point, or when the camera is im- 
properly loaded. The spool accepts 
a 100-foot length of film; an indi- 
cator shows at a glance how many 
feet of unexposed film remain in the 
camera. A button-operated spacer 
advances the film any desired length 
without exposure for indexing or 
separation of records. The exclusive 
Remington Rand color-stat assures 
uniform illumination by varying 
light intensity on the copy. 

A convenient carrying handle per- 
mits the Pacesetter to be easily car- 
ried from office to office or even to 
field locations. Any convenient ta- 
ble, desk or typewriter stand serves 
as a suitable work area. Its low cost 
and transportability recommend it 
for small businesses and as a sup- 
plementary unit for institutions and 
big companies, 
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CODE TRANSMITTER 


UTILIZING THE TOLL message net- 
work of long-distance telephone 
lines in conjunction with Bell Data- 
Phone 100, a new model Teledata 
8-channel code transmitter-receiver 
is being offered by Friden, Inc., as 
a fast, economical means of com- 
municating business data and other 
messages between branches, plants, 
and the home office. Savings in 
message exchange will be particu- 
larly evident to those whose volume 
of data traffic does not warrant the 
use of a full-time circuit, such as 
the intermittent transmission of or- 
ders from branch sales offices. In 
Short, the customer pays only for 
the time the lines are actually in use. 

The system permits the expedi- 
tious and accurate transmission of 
data which would otherwise have to 
be mailed. Speeds of 425 codes per 
minute are obtained, and a parity 
checking feature insures that trans- 
mitted codes are accurately perpetu- 
ated for accomplishing subsequent 
data processing functions efficiently. 

Simplicity of operation is another 
advantage of this system. Message 
tapes are punched on data processing 
machines, then taken to the trans- 
mitting center where they are fed 
through the reader component. By 
either dialing direct or calling the 
operator, a contact is made with the 
desired receiving station. Both par- 
ties then touch a button on respective 
subsets which connects each to the 
telephone line. Transmission then 
begins. 

At the receiving end of the line, 
a Teledata unit accepts the coded 
data and punches it into 8-channel 
tape. This tape may then be used 
to reproduce messages, orders, and 
other business documents on any 
tape-operated equipment for which 
it is intended. 


DATA AUTOMATION 


THE INSURANCE industry is the 
next major segment of United States 
business to undertake full scale 
utilization of optical scanning read- 
ing machines for faster and more 
efficient electronic accounting sys- 
tems, according to William M. Tet- 
rick, President of Farrington Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Five major insurance companies 
each have ordered one Farrington 
Optical Scanner to help them solve 
their gigantic paper work problems 
in premium billing. 

They are Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co. (St. Paul, Minn.), Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
(Milwaukee, Wis.), Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident Association 
(Mutual of Omaha), and Franklin 
Life Insurance Co. (Chicago, IIl.). 
Two other insurance companies have 
signified their intentions of ordering 
the machines. 

The Farrington reading equip- 
ment “reads” the key premium due 
notices which are produced by a high 
speed printer. The document is 
mailed directly to the policyholder 
who sends the payment to the collec- 
tion office. Replacing outmoded 
manual efforts, the Farrington 
Optical Scanner will read the policy 
number and remittance amount, and 
punch what has been read into a 
tabulating card for further data or 
computer processing. 

In a variation of this, the Farring- 
ton reading equipment for some in- 
surance companies will read agent’s 
identification, commission rates, due 
dates and other statistical informa- 
tion codes in addition to the policy 
number and amount. In these cases, 
the output of the optical scanner will 
be magnetic tape. 

Farrington “character sensing” 
machines, developed in the labora- 
tories of the company’s Intelligent 
Machines Research subsidiary in 
Alexandria, Virginia, scan and read 
far faster than the human eye, 
instantaneously translate what has 
been read into electronic mes- 
sages, and convert the impulses 
into punched cards, magnetic 
tape or punched paper for auto- 
matic processing. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Decisions Off the Cuff 


WV JE TRIED To find out how the 
expression “off the cuff” origi- 


nated, About all we came up with 
was that students used to write in- 
formation on their cuffs and when 
asked a question, their answer was 
“off the cuff.” We do not know if 
this is the correct origin but it does 
illustrate what we are writing about 
in respect to decisions which appear 
to be made on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Some managers take pride in 
their ability to make quick decisions. 
It would be most interesting and 
very enlightening to have a check 
run on the caliber of decisions made 
by the impulsive executive. 

The statistician has a _ process 
which is called “validation” whereby 
the validity or soundness of a fact 
is established. In decision-making, 
the soundness of decisions would be 
established by a count of the results 
—favorable versus unfavorable re- 
sults. 

It is our observation that deci- 
sions once made dispose of the sub- 
ject, and that rarely are follow-ups 
done to appraise the results. This is 
particularly true of the “bread and 
butter” decisions which constitute 
the majority. If a decision is of suf- 
ficient importance that its end re- 
sults cannot be buried, there may be 
an appraisal of the decision. 

One manager decided that his sec- 
retary should have an electric type- 
writer. This was an “off the cuff” 
decision not based on need, desire or 
factual investigation. His reasons, 
as presented to his boss, were that 
“it will increase productivity, im- 
prove the quality of letters, and save 
time.” All of these reasons are valid 
reasons but he did not consult the 
one person who would be most af- 
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fected by the decision, nor did he 
attempt to sell her (his secretary) 
on the idea. The net result was that 
she resigned. Since then, he has had 
three secretaries. His next “off the 
cuff” decision was that secretaries do 
not like electric typewriters so get 
rid of the electric typewriter. Again 
he failed to consult his secretary and 
she also resigned because of his arbi- 
trary action. This true story is 
stranger than fiction and the comedy 
of mistakes (improperly imple- 
mented decisions) was costly. 


Types of Decisions 


Follow-up of decisions cannot be 


easily spelled out because decisions | 


fall into many categories. Neither 
can the principle of predecision in- 
vestigation be completely covered be- 
cause decisions cover the gamut from 
routine to those that spell success or 
failure of an enterprise. The wide- 
spread effect of a decision (i.e., how 
many persons will be involved in the 
decision both as to activation and re- 
sults) often provides the basis for 
determining the scope of the investi- 
gation and the follow-up of results. 
The following are various types of 
decisions with the investigations (a) 
and follow-ups (b) usually neces- 
sary. 

1. Routine decisions affecting task 
performance. 

(a) Very little time involved—usu- 
ally the decision is based on experi- 
ence and judgment. 

(b) None—decision is short-range 
type. 

2. Decisions affecting methods and 
procedures. 

(a) Full-scale investigation of need, 
effect on present methods, cost, etc. 


(b) Should be followed-up by either 

personal investigation or by written 

reports until merit of decision is de- 

termined. 

3. Decisions affecting scope of oper- 

ations, nature of business, expansion 

or contraction of operations and 

profitability of business. 

(a) Opinions of those working in 

areas affected ; outside opinion of ex- 

perts; complete internal investiga- 

tion and estimation of effects. 

(b) Long-range comparision of an- 

ticipated results with actual results ; 

use of special control reports. 

4. Decisions affecting policies, rules, 

regulations and personnel. 

(a) Careful investigation of cause 

and effect ; appraisal of acceptability 

of decision; need for change. 

(b) Close follow-up on effects; use 

of “grapevine” to check rumors and 

comments re change. 

5. Decisions affecting location of of- 

fice, space, equipment. 

(a) Careful check of costs vs. bene- 

fits; obtain full-scale opinions. 

(b) Follow-up on labor turnover, 

source of recruiting, availability of 

personnel ; also salary rates. 

6. Decisions affecting salary rates, 

organization growth, internal pro- 

motion. 

(a) Check area rates; promotional 

possibilities ; cost-of-living changes : 

obtain expert advice. 

(b) Same as #5 above. 

This is only a guide and obviousl) 

does not cover all types of decisions. 
In reading a report concerning the 

change in management alignment oi 

a large insurance company, we were 

impressed by one statement in the 

report which said, in effect, that 

along with a simplification of man- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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No expensive 
copying paper needed 


That’s right—with a XeroX® 914 
Copier, you can make copies onto 
ordinary paper (plain or colored) 
or selected offset masters. 914 
copies are so clear and sharp 
many insurance companies report 
they look better than originals. 


now anyone 
can make 


perfect copies 
...on ordinary 


PaPET...m.m.m. 


Up to 7 copies 
per minute! 


The new XeroX 914 Copier adds 
near-magic speed to fine quality 
of reproduction. Yet supplies cost 
only about 1¢ per copy (there are 
no wet chemicals, and no waste). 
Think of the savings—in copying 
time and in paperwork costs! 











What users say 
about the 914 


“Does 50% more work than other 
copying machines previously in 
use.” “Makes multiple copies of 
insurance forms without rehan- 
dling original.” “Worth half a girl 
more.” Copies all colors, repro- 
duces from crayon, pen, etc. 
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If you spend $50 
or more per month 


for office copying supplies, you 
can afford to modernize your 
copying methods, save hours of 
labor and obtain copies of extra- 
ordinary quality. For details, write 
HALOID XEROX INC., DEPT. 9X- 
111, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 








booklets 


P-404—Personnel Directory 


The sources of eligible young men for key 
positions in business firms often seem end- 
less. But they can also be widely-scattered, 
inefficient or just plain bothersome. A new 
“Directory of College Graduates Available 
for Business Personnel" may well be the an- 
swer to a personnel director's dreams. Pub- 
lished by Alpha Kappa Psi, national profes- 
sional business fraternity, the booklet offers 
brief factual. summaries and photographs of 
ninety-four recent graduates of U. S. uni- 
versities and colleges available for employ- 
ment in 1961. The directory is indexed with 
an eye to the busy personnel man's needs 
and offers majors in accounting, economics, 
finance, foreign trade, management, market- 
ing, and many related fields. 


P-405—Businessman's Almanac 

An “olde fashioned" busi an's alma- 
nac and vacation calendar, decorated with 
appropriate topical illustrations, is now avail- 
able. The almanac/calendar contains sec- 
tions on the use of office equipment and sup- 
plies; the moving, shipping, and storage of 
items; and, a section on maintaining effi- 
ciency during an office emergency. Employers 
will be especially interested in the reminder 
of due dates for taxes included in a 
section which lists all the necessary informa- 
tion for filing employee receipts, witholding 
taxes, and Social Security payments. Included 
in this priceless guide is a run-down on the 
principal marketing areas of the nation to 
help in planning for advertising, distribution 
and branch offices. This lively compendium 
of daily data can be a welcome asset on any 
businessman's desk. 





P-406—Problem Solver 


Many an industrious time-study engineer 
might well be concerned about being re- 
placed by a sixteen-page booklet, “How To 
Solve Office Problems On The Spot." This 
illustrated pamphlet should enable business 
to cut dictation time, speed communication, 
and simplify correspondence. Catalogued 
are methods by which many business and 
professional firms solve general office prob- 
lems, speed sales follow-ups, simplify ad- 
vertising procedures, and reduce delay in 
promotion and advertising. Indeed a chal- 
lenge to the efficiency expert, this booklet 
also details systems and equipment which will 
free executives and office staffs from routine, 
time-consuming tasks, releasing them for 
more important duties. 
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Decisions—from page 40 


agement, reports to management 
were also being simplified and stand- 
ardized “because a review of these 
reports indicated that 75% of the 
reports were made in order to sup- 
port a decision and to prove its cor- 
rectness.” 

We have observed that subordi- 
nate management is called upon to 
make decisions as a regular respon- 
sibility of their jobs. Often decisions 
have to be made in the absence of 
top management. There is a sense 
of self-justification that prompts 
these supervisors to create reports 
which prove the correctness of their 
judgment. 

We have written extensively about 
the excellence of control which at- 
tends a system of periodic reports to 
management. This technique is 
widely used in keeping management 
informed as to the activities of its 
employees and the operations of its 
company. Some call these periodic 
reports “stewardship reports” be- 
cause they purport to tell how well 
the company has been managed. 

There is a great difference be- 
tween the indiscriminate and uncon- 
trolled reporting to management that 
accompanies the feeling of the need 
for “justification” and the well de- 
fined system of periodic reports. 
Management in the final analysis is 
the combination of (1) experience, 
(2) ability and (3) decision-making. 
Most of management’s activities 
concern the making of decisions— 
how these decisions are made is the 
problem of our discussion. A friend 
calls up and suggests a luncheon date 
—your answer is a decision. You 
ponder the problem of getting out 
some work and make a decision not 
to take it home. Every day, hun- 
dreds of decisions are being made 
which cause no problem, require no 
time, and bear no_ investigation. 
Many of them are impulse decisions. 
The fault lies in one of two extremes 
when the decision goes beyond the 
routine type of mental action. One 
extreme is found in the executive 
who relies on impulse when making 
more important business decisions. 
This is the “off the cuff” type of de- 
cision that depends on chance for 
successful conclusion. 

The other extreme is the prepon- 
derant executive who looks upon any 


decision as an important affair—he 
ponders, delays, investigates and 
vacillates beyond the needs of the 
situation. If we were to look into 
his mental processes we probably 
would find one of several causes that 
retard decision-making: (1) fear of 
making a mistake; (2) lack of self- 
confidence ; (3) unwillingness to face 
up to the responsibility ; (4) timid- 
ness; (5) desire to “pass the buck” 
to someone else; (6) desire to make 
decisions but lack of authority to de 
so; (7) fear of criticism; (8) plain 
old procrastination; and (9) over- 
developed sense of caution. 

In between these two extremes are 
the executives who evaluate the im- 
portance of each decision and give 
the decision the amount of time, in- 
vestigation and follow-up that it re- 
quires. Even this is a form of deci- 
sion or discrimination. 

We were working on the sale of 
an agency and had brought the pro- 
spective and interested buyer into 
contact with the willing seller. All 
the spadework had been done—the 
offer and the asking price were 
within 10% of a fair deal. The buyer 
would not make the decision (com- 
promise offer) that would have 
closed the deal. His delay lost him 
the deal and a good opportunity. We 
believe his indecision was an_out- 
ward display of his lack of self-con- 
fidence. As much harm is done by 
extreme procrastination as is done 
by impulsive action. 


An Organization Reflects 
its Management 


We know several organizations in 
which no decisions can be or are 
made unless first cleared with man- 
agement. It’s almost impossible “to 
get an expression of opinion” in 
these companies without manage- 
ment’s approval. Being inquisitive 
about such things, we ran a “factor 
analysis” on the companies to deter- 
mine if there was any common con- 
dition among the companies tha 
might give a clue as to why decisions 
could not be made. In a brief sum 
mary, here is what we found as gen- 
erally applying to all the companies : 
1. Management rarely communi- 
cated with the employees—i. e., dis- 
cussed its plans, or talked about the 
problems. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
paid for itself in less than one year. 


“Our C@alional Accounting System 
saves us *6,000 a year... 


returns 107% on our investment!’’_ceorge Timm & Co. 


Kenosha, Wisc. 


“When we installed our National 
System, we expected to save time, 
eliminate duplication of work, and 
obtain neater and more accurate 
records. Our National System gives 
us these results daily, plus saving 
$4,200 annually in payroll expense. 

“Not expected, however, are two 
other benefits we get from our Na- 
tional System. First, it furnishes us 
with the means of reducing our 
outstanding accounts receivable to 
where the total is less than at any 
time in the past ten years. The re- 
sultant savings have increased our 


working capital. Second, the system 
enables us to get out our monthly 
profit and loss statement a day after 
the month has closed—fifteen to 
twenty days sooner than ever before. 

“Through these valuable results, 
our National Accounting System 
saves us a total of $6,000 a year, re- 
turning 107% on our investment!” 


de Oe sed 


President of 
George Timm & Co., Kenosha, Wisc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


GEORGE TIMM, PRESIDENT 
of George Timm & Co. 


Your insurance business, too, can bene- 
fit from the many time- and money- 
saving features of a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn you a regular yearly profit. Na- 
tional’s world-wide service organization 
will protect this profit. Ask us about 
the National Maintenance 

Plan. (See the yellow pages of om 
your phone book.) 
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2. Management did not delegate any 
of its responsibilities to its employ- 
ees. Management reserved all de- 
cisions for itself under the premise 
that the best control was personal 
control. While sitting in the office of 
the manager of one of the companies 
which was being surveyed, we were 
interrupted by one of the clerical 
personnel who requested the man- 
ager’s approval for a 10¢ expendi- 
ture for two bolts which were to be 
used in bolting two file cabinets into 
a combined unit. We observed other 
cases in which management used its 
time for routine matters. 


3. Management made arbitrary de- 
cisions without consultation with 
those affected. Employees do not re- 
sent management’s right to “call the 
shots.” They understand and accept 
management’s responsibilities, but 
they do resent the type of decision in 
which they have a right to partici- 
pate but are barred by management’s 
thoughtlessness, 

4. Management believes that all ac- 
tivities should be carried out under 
an atmosphere of pressure. Some 
people have the unfortunate char- 
acteristic of radiating excitement. 
People who work with them become 
contaminated with “need for pres- 
sure.” This condition springs from 
an unrealistic opinion as to the value 
of time. Time is obviously impor- 
tant but the need to save time by 
short cutting good organization prin- 
ciples should be reserved for emer- 
gencies and crash programs. These 
pressure executives feel that if they 
make the decisions, considerable time 
can be saved by eliminating consulta- 
tion. In talking with employees, they 
tell me that arbitrary, abrupt and 
often capricious decisions cause dis- 
trust of management’s abilities. 

5. Management does not have an ap- 
preciation of or respect for clerical 
personnel as such. Employees can 
sense management’s attitude in re- 
spect to their (employees’) impor- 
tance. Management is more often 
concerned with sales and the operat- 
ing aspects of an enterprise by which 
“profits” are produced. Being op- 
erations-minded, these executives 
have little tolerance for those who, 
in their terms, “don’t do a thing to 
make a profit but drain off the profits 
made by others.” 
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It is unfortunate that management 

does not realize that competent cleri- 
cal personnel is essential to record 
keeping, and record keeping is as es- 
sential to profit-making as the pro- 
duction of sales. One without the 
other is an impossibility. 
6. Management does not trust the 
judgment of its associates and is fear- 
ful that mistakes will be made or that 
it (management) will be taken ad- 
vantage of. To prevent errors and to 
promote control, all decisions are 
made by the boss. 

No one is so knowledgeable and 
capable that he alone can make all 
decisions. The dictator complex 
springs from the attitude that the in- 
dividual is more capable than the 
group, with the former protecting the 
latter by his divine wisdom. No em- 
ployee will rise above the level es- 
tablished by management—and few 
employees fail to rise to the highest 
expectations of management. Deci- 
sion-making is but one aspect of that 
expectation. 





PRINT-OUT SYSTEM 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, the East- 
man Kodak subsidiary in the micro- 
film and business systems field, will 
market high-speed computer print- 
out equipment known as the Re- 
cordak Dacom System. The new 
system derives its name from DAta- 
scope Computer Output Microfilmer, 
and will convert information from 
magnetic tape into plain language on 
microfilm at speeds up to 20,000 
characters per second. 

The Dacom System uniquely 
complements modern computer 
equipment, providing for the first 
time print-out speeds which will 
match computer output speeds. A 
complete page of data, containing as 
many as 8,064 characters, can be 
reproduced “with graphic arts qual- 


ity” in approximately one-half sec- 
ond, in a single 16mm. microfilm 
“frame.” Any desired background 
format, such as statement, bill, or 
accounting forms, may be optically 
combined with the output of infor- 
mation so that the data can be repro- 
duced in final finished form. 

Peripheral equipment for on-the- 
spot high-speed film processing, anc 
for continuous or selective hard-copy 
facsimile production from the film, 
is also to be available in addition to 
visual film reference work stations, 
in order to provide a maximum oj 
practical advantage and versatility. 

Point-plotting can also be accom- 
plished with the Dacom System 
photographically and at high speed. 
No overlays or descriptive labeling 
are required, Descriptions are auto- 
matically recorded by the Dacom 
System, which can vary between the 
plotting mode and typewriter simu- 
lation at a sustained speed of 15,000 
characters per second. 

J. M. Arnold, president, com- 
menting on the new system, stressed 
that, “With these new techniques of 
our Dacom System we can now 
offer film, automatically coded, for 
rapid retrieval and reference in busi- 
ness systems. This will simplify the 
handling of computer output by re- 
placing voluminous paper with con- 
ventient film records.” 


POWER DOUBLED 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL has an- 
nounced design changes in its Hon- 
eywell 400 computer which it says 
will approximately double the ma- 
chine’s capability, making it “the 
most powerful electronic data proc- 
essing system in its class. The price 
of the basic system, to which an in- 
dependent console also has _ been 
added, remains unchanged, said 
Walter W. Finke, president of 
Honeywell’s Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Division. Specifications for 
the Honeywell 400 were first an- 
nounced in the spring of 1960. At 
that time, Finke explained, the ma- 
chine’s speed was reported as be- 
tween 4,500 and 6,000 three-address 
operations, such as additions and 
subtractions, a second. The new 
specifications give the system an in- 
ternal speed of about 10,000 three- 
address operations per second, or 
the equivalent of 20,000 one-address 
operations per second, Finke said. 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





Personnel Practices 


CARL PHILIPP 
Interinsurance Exchange of the 
Automobile Club of 
Southern California 


TS PRETTY DIFFICULT to know 

which phases of personnel work 
most interest most people. I’d like, 
therefore, to touch briefly on the 
history, or evolution of personnel 
work, take a quick look at what the 
labor market for the 60’s looks like, 
and then scan a couple of personnel 
practices and philosophies, using an 
example or two from my own ex- 
perience, 


New Aspect 


In comparison to the fields of 
Accounting and Statistics, personnel 
is a new born infant—it isn’t, and 
never can be a precise and exact 
science. The first giant steps in the 
field were taken in the United States 
during and immediately after the 
World War I period, when the Di- 
vision of Applied Psychology was 
started at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and personnel research 
was started by the Army, including 
the first large scale use of group in- 
telligence tests, the Army Alpha. 
Since that time, there has been a 
very rapid change in the viewpoints 
of the managers of business. 

In the 1920’s, they wanted law 
school courses in the law of master 
and servant. Then under the in- 
fluence of the Wagner Act, came 
interest in Labor Relations. Now 
the specialist in labor relations is 
being replaced by the technician in 
personnel management—the practi- 
tioner in the combined disciplines 
of applied psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology. 

Obviously this field is not only 
a new, but a very dynamic one—a 
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baby when compared with the field 
of Statistics and Accounting. 

You know, in the insurance field, 
we have really no product. We 
don’t go out and buy some raw 
material, change it, process it, turn 
it into something else, and then 
sell it. About all we have are our 
fixed assets, buildings, some office 
equipment, and furniture; a lot of 
paper, and people. People, at least 
at the Auto Club, are our biggest 
single expense, in fact, they account 
for about 75% of our annual outlay. 

Another way of looking at peo- 
ple, is to think of them as our raw 


‘material, and then it becomes pretty 


apparent that the source, the use 
and the conservation of this raw 
material of manpower is really of 
primary importance to us. 

First, let’s look at the supply and 
the source: The profile of the man- 
power situation in the 60’s is like 
an hourglass which is half run-out. 
A large proportion is at the top, 
representing the older worker and 
a large portion is at the bottom— 
the young worker, just entering 
the labor market. The group of 
“prime workers” is in the middle 
of the hourglass and will be in 
limited supply. 


Expanding Market 


The latest study of this problem 
by the California Department of 
Employment dated May this year, 
shows that 38% of California’s pres- 
ent labor force is over 45 and that 
by 1970, this figure will have in- 
creased by more than a third. At 
the same time, the flood of “War 
Babies” who have been crowding 
our schools will be coming into the 
labor market. They will be generally 


better educated than these in the top 
half of the hourglass, but will be 
lacking experience and background. 
It is the older worker to whom 
we will have to look for the ex- 
perience, stability, and background 
that we will be needing as business 
expands during the next decade, 
and, putting aside the fact that hir- 
ing older persons will be a necessity 
there are several different advan- 
tages in doing so: 
1. Current research by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows that about 
45% of workers over age 40 pro- 
duce more per man-hour than the 
younger group. 
2. The older person possesses higher 
occupational qualifications. 
3. They are more dependable, and, 
4, They change jobs less frequently. 
This means that if your practice 
is to reject an applicant solely be- 
cause of his being 40, 45, or 50, you 
may be bypassing superior perform- 
ers and an opportunity to reduce 
unit costs and turnover. 


The Raw Material : 


Where do we go for our human 
raw material ? 

The most popular source, prob- 
ably is the classified newspaper ad. 
It has the advantage of reaching 
a vast number of people. But it 
also has some disadvantages : 

Unless carefully written as to 
the qualifications you are looking 
for, education, training, experience, 
etc., you can be swamped by ap- 
plicants that there’s no reason for 
you to entertain. And, very often 
a qualified applicant, finding him- 
self waiting with a spotty mob, be- 
comes discouraged and disgusted 
and leaves. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Even if properly written, your 
ad may bring you a large group 
and you must be prepared with 
the staff and facilities to handle such 
a group quickly and efficiently— 
there’s quite a public relations job 
to be done. 


One answer to this is the blind 
ad, where you ask fer a résumé. 
This eliminates the mob, and you 
can call those in that appear quali- 
fied. But you do run the risk that 
you might overlook the best appli- 
cant in the group just because he 
does not know how to write a ré- 
sumé. 


Ad Sources 


Closely akin are trade journals 
and other publications published for 
and read by an already pre-selected 
group. These help eliminate the 
mob, and if you are looking for an 
already highly qualified man in a 
narrow field, these are excellent 
sources. 


Choosing employment agencies 
needs to be carefully done. As in 
almost anything else, there are ex- 
cellent ones, but there are also some 
bad ones. A good employment 
agency can save you a great deal 
of time and be of tremendous help 
in pre-screening and even pre- 
testing. We use one that even keeps 
our applications, uses our tests and 
knows our cut-off scores for our 
tests. We probably hire half the 
candidates this agency sends us. 

But I’ve known agencies to coach 
applicants on tests, give them the 
right answers to questions they 
know you'll ask during an inter- 
view, and use every device to get 
their applicants hired and receive 
their fee. The wrong one will shot- 
gun you with applicants, annoy you 
with endless telephone calls, about 
people who bear absolutely no re- 
semblance to the order you placed, 
send in applicants without calling 
for appointments, and generally be 
nothing but trouble. 

Probably your best source of long- 
range loyal employees are the peo- 
ple who already work for you. 
When they refer some one to you, 
you know that they are sold on your 
organization, and that they have 
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been enthusiastic about the advan- 
tages of working for you. 

Here again, however, you need 
to be careful about your approach, 
—you have not only a public rela- 
tions job to do, but an employee- 
relations situation that needs watch- 
ing. Try not to have your 
employees tell their friends, “I know 
the right man down at work, 
and if I refer you, you'll be in.” 
I don’t need to tell you what that 
can lead to. 


High school, business schools, and 
universities, have placement bureaus, 
and are eager to work with you in 
an effort to place their graduates. 
(I was placed in my first job 
through the U.S.C. bureau.) 

It’s well worth the time to make 
an appointment with the head of 
this activity, visit him, and get to 
know him—and it’s interesting ex- 
perience besides. This is another 
good source of supply, especially 
if you are willing to do some train- 
ing. 

This brings us to the subjects of 
pre-employment screening, inter- 
viewing, and testing : 

There are some things that tests 
can do and there are some things 
that tests cannot do: First of all, 
the “Personality Profile” type of 
test, has yet to be finally proved 
as to either validity or reliability. 
These are what is known as “self- 
report” tests. That is, the subject 
responds to such questions as “Do 
you day-dream frequently ?” or, “Do 
you think you could become so 
absorbed in creative work that you 
would not notice the lack of intimate 
friends?” It seems pretty obvious 
that anyone with half-a-brain should 
be able to discern the motives be- 
hind such questions, and, depending 
on the job he is applying for, answer 
appropriately. Even if I did day- 
dream frequently, I believe that I’d 
say “no.” 


Expected Answer 


As an applicant, I put myself in 
the place of an employer, it would 
come to me, from somewhere, that 
his viewpoint would be that sitting 
around day-dreaming wouldn’t con- 
tribute to production, even if I’d 
never heard the phrase “neurotic 
tendencies.” And, were I applying 


for a job as a salesman, I’d probably 
know enough to understand that 
part of the stereotype of a salesman, 
is that he should have lots of inti- 
mate friends. But, were I looking for 
a job as a design engineer, I think 
that I’d know that an answer should 
be “yes”—because I’d be expected 
to be creative—and to heck with 
friends. 


So, the self-report test can be, and 
very often is, twisted by the ap- 
plicant to show himself to be the 
ideal candidate for the job for which 
he is applying. 


Limited Use 


We use a self-report type of test 
—but we use it only as it may re- 
inforce the facts and the impressions 
brought out during a carefully 
planned interview in which many 
open end questions are asked. 

Tests that you know have been 
well validated and that you know 
are reliable for this purpose can, 
and do, give you an insight as to 
your subject’s intelligence level. 
But, quite often, this must be re- 
lated to your individual needs. Here, 
let me give you an example from 
our own experience : 


We happen to use the Wonderlic 
test for our measure of intelligence 
level. The manual for this test indi- 
cated that a score of 22 is adequate 
for an insurance salesman, and so we 
set 22 as our cut-off for these ap- 
plicants, and went along for about 
a year before we became aware of 
the fact that most of those who 
either failed our training program, 
or failed the State Examination for 
the Solicitors license, were border- 
line cases, and had barely achieved 
the required 22 score. So, we raised 
our cut-off score to 24, and prac- 
tically eliminated failures due to 
this factor. 

Even the most enthusiastic ex- 
ponent of psychometrics will ad- 
mit that one thing no test yet 
devised can measure is drive, or wil- 
lingness to work. Here, your best 
index, and I will refer to this again 
later, is what has this man’s lifetime 
pattern been? Did he help pay his 
way through school? Has he leaned 
on someone else during periods of 
otherwise unexplained periods of 
unemployment? Has he been satis- 
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fied with a mediocre income on 
some soft job when by a little ad- 
ditional effort he could have done 
better? Generally speaking, a pat- 
tern of mediocrity will continue, 
as will other lifetime patterns, and 
there is no reason to believe or hope 
that just because a man comes to 
work for XYZ Company he will 
change his spots. 

The odds just aren’t for it, and 
the safe way always is to play with 
the odds—Las Vegas is a fabulous 
place because the Casino operators 
know this—and a lot of other people 
don’t. But at the same time, if you 
or I would predict accurately and 
every time only that this man will 
be a hard worker and that one won’t, 
we could name our own price in any 
industry. 

Finally, on this subject, tests 
should be used as one of many tools 
in employment work. They should 
not be used as the only and final 
yardstick. 


Mental Ability 


Intelligence tests can help you cut 
turnover by eliminating those who 


do not exhibit the necessary level f 


to be capable of doing the job you 
have in mind for them. Our 
cut-off score for the entrance file- 
clerk job on the Wonderlic is 15. 
We know from this only that our 
applicant is mentally capable of per- 
forming the file clerk’s job. The 
score does not tell us however, that 
she will be a good file clerk. It does 
not tell us whether she’ll be lazy 
or ambitious, whether or not she'll 
be a trouble-maker in the office, or 
whether domestic or health prob- 
lems will cause absenteeism, all of 
which can lead to turnover. We 
try to get these factors in other 
ways. All we know is that we have 
eliminated those that we would have 
to let go due to mental inability to 
do the job, and so have decreased 
turnover that would be due to this 
one factor. 

Just as it is poor practice to ar- 
bitrarily reject an applicant just 
because he’s in a certain age group, 
so it is poor practice to reject or to 
hire an applicant with, or without 
some other particular trait or qual- 
ity without going further and tak- 


(Continued on the next page} 
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On this adding machine, 
you see mistakes 
before they happen 








Notice the little window above the keyboard? No other ten-key 
adding machine in America has it. This “Check Window” allows 
the operator to see her mistakes before she makes them. 


Other ten-key adding machines are “blind.” The operator can’t tell 
what figures she has entered until they’re added or printed. And then 
it’s too late. But on the Friden Model ACY adding machine, the 
Check Window dials let the operator verify the entry—or correct it— 
before it’s added or printed. The result? Significantly fewer mistakes, 
far less time wasted in error correction. 


Accuracy, plus speed, versatility and downright ruggedness, make the 


Friden ACY your wisest choice in adding machines. Call your local 
Friden Man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word for it. 


2 Iriden 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S, AND WORLD 
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Personnel Practice—Continued 


ing a look at the whole man. Now, 
there is one situation where this 
does not apply, and because the 
Auto Club, at one time, found itself 
in this situation, I’d.like to tell you 
about it as a practical illustration 
of this, and some other points : 

Four years ago, the problem of 
finding and keeping a good sales- 
man for the Club had become criti- 
cal. In 60 district offices, we had 
an authorized complement of 410 
salesmen. The vacancies in the field 
were running from 30 to 50 and the 
replacements (meaning we would 
replace them if we could find better 
ones) were running up to sixty. Al- 
though, accurate records were not 
kept, an educated guess at turnover 
would be about 140% a year. And, 
with the minimum cost of training 
at $1,000 per man, this was expen- 
sive. 


Individual Prejudices 


District managers did their own 
hiring without having been trained 
in employment techniques, and 
largely in accord with their indi- 
vidual prejudices and limited ex- 
perience. One manager had had 
good experience with ex-route sales- 
men and would, therefore, hire al- 
most any ex-route salesman without 
regard to any other factor. 


The personnel department was 
given the go ahead to start a crash 
program to cure an obviously im- 
possible situation. Sales employment 
was centralized, and candidates were 
sent to the main office from the 
district offices for further interview- 
ing, testing and final approval. And 
we did just what I’ve said is poor 
practice in arbitrarily rejecting an 
application just because of one trait 
or factor in his background. 

We printed, and distributed to 
the district managers, what was 
called a “knock-out sheet.” It set 
forth ten questions, and if the an- 
swers were “yes” to any of the ten, 
the applicant was to be rejected 
at the district office level, and not 
even to be sent to the main office. 
Among these questions were: 

Would this be the first job in the 
State, or is his family still in the 
East? Has he ever been divorced, 
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or is he presently undergoing a di- 
vorce? Has he ever been in bank- 
ruptcy? Has he changed jobs or 
residence too frequently ? 

We did this because the Club had 
never advertised for salesmen on a 
large scale basis, and we knew that 
with the advertising campaign we 
were to use, we’d be plagued with 
applicants, and that it would be im- 
possible to devote the amount of 
time to interviewing that it would 
take to find out, for example, that 
there was really a good reason for 
a divorce, and that actually the 
man would be a better man without 
the alcoholic-kleptomaniac to whom 
he had been married. We were 
playing the odds; we know that in 
many cases, relocation or emotional 
difficulties accompany divorce. We 
arbitrarily eliminated him, knowing 
that we might be losing a good man, 
but also knowing that the labor mar- 
ket, at the time, was such that we 
could afford to pass him by. 


Let me backtrack and tell you 
that at the time this particular pro- 
gram was started our personnel 
department was really only about 
a year old. Prior to this time, it 
had consisted of one man and his 
secretary, who maintained sketchy 
personnel files and checked the ref- 
erences of people who had already 
been employed. 

Although, as I’ve pointed out, 
this was a crash program, the idea 
of arbitrary screening of large groups 
of applicants in a favorable labor 
market is a valid one, the approach 
that was used at the time was a 
mistake. 

One of the principles in which we 
believe is that a personnel depart- 
ment should think of itself, and be 
thought of, as a staff, rather than 
as a line function. The personnel 
man’s reason for being is to help, 
advise, and assist all levels of man- 
agement and employees with what- 
ever problems they may have in 
the areas of human relations, train- 
ing, counseling, recruiting, com- 
munications, interviewing, wage and 
salary programs, health programs, 
life insurance, retirement programs, 
and others. His reason for being is 
not to dictate to anyone. Personnel 


- plans, programs, and policies should 


be set-up by management with the 
assistance of the personnel man to 
whom management should look with 


confidence for help in these areas in 
the same way that management looks 
to its legal staff for help and ad- 
vice in legal matters. 

Neither the legal staff nor the 
personnel staff has any motive to 
detract from the authority or func- 
tions of the various segments of line 
management. 

Parenthetically, probably because 
of personnel’s youth as a profession, 
some line managers still too often 
think that to ask for help from the 
personnel staff is either to surrender 
some authority or that it is a sign 
of weakness. 

The mistake that was made four 
years ago was that our crash pro- 
gram assumed some line author- 
ity. Our managers didn’t under- 
stand the testing program, they 
felt that they had lost the authority 
to hire, and this led to an attitude 
of bitterness, resentment, and mis- 
trust—pretty normal under the cir- 
cumstances. 

We were faced, at that point, not 
only with a problem of education, 
but of re-education. We had to 
work twice as hard to earn that 
confidence which is so important 
to the staff man whether he is an 
attorney or a personnel practitioner. 
It took almost three years to do it, 
and we are still at it. 


Gaining Confidence 


Our new personnel manager made 
a tour of the field, explained the 
testing program, its value, and what 
we would be trying to do for—and 
not to—the managers. Administra- 
tion of the first test in our small 
battery became the responsibility of 
the individual managers. And al- 
though the applicants who have 
passed the test, and who the district 
managers believe to be good candi- 
dates, are still re-tested and re- 
interviewed in the personnel depart- 
ment today, final responsibility for 
hiring was returned to the managers 
—where it belongs. 

Currently, our authorized com- 
plement of salesmen is 440 and we 
keep a vacancy average of from 
four to eight. Turnover has been 
reduced to 35% or 40%. In most 
sales organizations 60% to 70% is 
not considered excessive. 

After the personnel department 
has processed a. district manager’s 
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candidate, then we discuss the re- 
sults with the manager. Quite often, 
we find something in the personal 
or work background of the man 
that the manager overlooked, or 
didn’t get into, that when discussed 
makes him immediately decide 
against employing. Sometimes we 
find attitudes and personality traits 
the manager hadn’t seen that, when 
outlined, help him make his decision. 


The “knock-out sheet” is long 
out of print. We know that estab- 
lished life-time patterns of behavior 
seldom change, and that generally 
speaking a man who has changed 
jobs every six months, every year, 
or every two years for the last 15 
years, will probably continue to do 
so. We still play the odds in mak- 
ing our recommendations, but only 
after careful interview has convinced 
us that there were no circumstances, 
in this or that case, that made job 
frequency necessary. More than half 
the applicants referred are finally 
rejected, but our Managers, after 
having heard our recommendations, 
make their own decisions. 


No Panacea 


I’m not saying that good per- 
sonnel practices, programs, and 
principles, are the answer to all 
the problems in business. The very 
best legal advice can’t keep an or- 
ganization from bankruptcy if costs 
are high and there’s no income. 
And a statistician’s pointing out a 
trend indicating positive success if 
funds are invested in a certain direc- 
tion is not a help if there’s no capital. 


It takes sound management of 
every kind to build a strong or- 
ganization. In spite of the best em- 
ployment practices, turnover will 
be high if communications within 
an organization are poor, if the 
salary structure is faulty, if morale 
is poor, or if there is no training. 
Sut there are areas where the per- 
sonnel man, in his staff position, be- 
cause of his background, experience 
and training, has his opportunity to 
help. 

We must always remember, how- 
ever, that in spite of everything, if 
anything can go wrong, it will. 





Reprinted from The Interpreter. 
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A Leased Staff—from page 34 


tions are absorbed by the business 
service firm. 

All employees sent out by such 
firms as Manpower, are carefully 
tested and screened before being sent 
out on an assignment. Most of these 
employees are experienced office 
workers who have re-joined the 
business ranks. 


Immediate Service 


Another important advantage is 
that no matter what the job or how 
many people are needed, a day or 
two’s notice is all that is necessary 
and the work will be underway. In 
many cases it would be impossible 
for an agent or a department head 
himself to find five experienced key 
punch operators ready to start work 
tomorrow, to say nothing of 100 file 
clerks in two different cities. Im- 
portant paper work does not need to 
sit around and become more back- 
logged while interviewing and train- 
ing take up valuable executive time. 

The important test, however, of 
the success of a leased staff, as well 
as a permanent staff, is the finished 
job. Has the job been done carefully 
and well, quickly yet accurately ? 

Those who must rely on systems, 
files and reports after the leased staff 
has completed the assignment have 
been high in their praise. 

Milton Polland, President and 
chairman of the board of Union 
Trust Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, comments, “Our organiza- 
tion has used Manpower, Inc. many 
times, particularly in our pension de- 
partment with the many new plans 
that we are writing and change-overs 
on the old plans. We must be in a 
position to get skilled personnel to 
help us complete our work. We find 
that temporary employees are well 
equipped to do this work as well as 
the statistical typing we require.” 

“The first ten days of each month 
are the busiest in our office, but we 
smooth out the peak work periods by 
using Manpower, Inc. Our billing 
department is supplemented by well 
qualified girls from Manpower who 
can operate any type of office ma- 
chine. The service handles the So- 
cial Security, Withholding Tax de- 
ductions, which means that much 
less paper-work for us,” was the 
comment of a Chicago agent. 














“will she or’ 
wont she... 


EVER MAKE A SLIP? 


You just can’t tell when she types on 
Eagle-A Easy Type-Erase Paper. Even 
whole sentences can be cleanly erased 
with an ordinary pencil eraser. No thin 
spots, no paper fuzz reveal the correction. 

Eagle-A Easy Type-Erase Papers in 
bond or onion skin come in letter and 
legal sizes in the original Hinge-Top Box. 
Available in 25% Cotton Fiber‘and new 
Super-Sulphite. 


SAVE PAPER » SAVETIME with 
EAGLE-A Easy TYPE-ERASE 











For free 
test portfolio 
write Dept. B-1 
@ American Writing 

Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11, Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 

LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
1. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
118. 
106. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Sorters 

Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
152. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-Filming 
Photo-offset Presses 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
150. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 
OFFIC 
38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Collators 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


E ACCESSORIES 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
143. 
Sz, 
53. 


134. 
54. 
55. 

108. 
56. 
57. $ 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
afes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


145. Punched Tape Equipment 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

151. Computer Centers 

127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 


126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


99. Leather /Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 38-7771 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BOWLES, er & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


2801 North Meridian St. 5002 Dodge St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. Omaha 32, Neb. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chi 


Box 56 
Winthrop Harbor 
Illinois Illinois 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STate 2-1335 


A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
SPECIALIZING IN 


LIFE INSURANCE AND PENSION 
PROBLEMS 
11 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36 


WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 








WOODWARD bo FONDILLER, 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


NEW YORK DALLAS LOS ANGELES 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 

















ANNUITIES OPPOSED 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER F., Doug- 
lass Sears of Maryland has ex- 
pressed opposition to the introduc- 
tion of variable annuities in that 
state. Appearing recently before the 
Personal Insurance Subcommittee of 
the Committee to Revise the General 
Insurance Laws of Maryland, he 
said his. opposition was based 
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largely on the following grounds: 
“The strong possibility of misunder- 
standing on the part of the public 
as to the nature of the variable an- 
nuity, the predominant investment 
feature of the contract, the expensive 
operational features, the possible 
adverse effect on life insurance com- 
panies generally, and the experi- 
mental nature of the variable an- 
nuity.” 


STUDY COMMITTEE 


A SEVEN-MAN study committee has 
been appointed by Merrill R. Tabor, 
president of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, and first vice- 
president of the Berkshire Life, to 
evaluate the current objectives and 
operating policies of L.O.M.A. 
Robert W. Harvey, vice-president 
of Prudential, was named chairman. 
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ROBERT S. ALBRITTON, C.L.U. 
President of the 1960 Million Dollar 
Round Table 


HAT IS THE future of the ca- 
Wire of life underwriting? 
What do we want it to be? What 
are we aiming for? What are our 
ideas about it? 

I imagine the word “profession” 
will come to the mind of many of 
you. I believe many of us would say 
that individually and as a group we 
are striving toward recognition as a 
profession. 


A Professional Business 


I am as devoted to the profes- 
sional idea! as any, but I would like 
to submit to you that the word “pro- 
fession” is not entirely understood, 
and that the casual use of that word 
in relation to the business of selling 
life insurance establishes some fuzzy 
objectives on our part—and possibly 
some fuzzy impressions on the part 
of the public. 

Certainly selling life insurance is 
a business, largely because of the 
nature of the product in which we 
deal. We sell a product which is the 
answer to problems which are often 
not realized in the mind of the pro- 
spective purchaser. Our business, 
therefore, requires good manage- 
ment of ourselves and a direct and 
aggressive approach to the problems 
of the people whom we would have 
be our customers. We do tend to 
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measure our performance by various 
objective standards of accomplish- 
ment whether in volume, premiums, 
commissions, or number of policies 
placed in force. 

Probably the professional trend 
which we are developing lies in the 
maturing of the attitude with which 
the life insurance salesman ap- 
proaches the work of his business. 
This attitude is now to a great de- 
gree honest objective appraisal, anal- 
ysis, and recommendation. I can 
think of no stronger words to ex- 
press the professional attitude in our 
business. 

I think we sometimes mix up the 
concepts of selling and professional- 
ism. I am afraid we sometimes as- 
sume that a man who sells very large 
amounts of insurance cannot there- 
fore be doing a very thorough or 
professional job, and we sometimes 
condone the moderate sales record 
of a colleague because he does do a 
“very thorough and _ professional 
job.” We might consider that the 
man who renders the greatest pro- 
fessional service could be the one 
who sells the greatest amount of life 
insurance ! 


"Hard Sell" 


If we are sincerely honest in the 
attitude I describe, then I think we 
are obligated to the public to present 
our recommendations strongly, di- 
rectly, aggressively. I think there 
is really no quarrel between the 
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“hard sell” and the “professional at- 
titude.” 

In this regard, may I observe that 
it is the public who determines 
whether we are to be accorded their 
recognition as a profession. We can- 
not urge it for ourselves except 
through the good opinion we earn by 
our performance. 


Public Desires 


Who will determine what is to be 
the career of selling life insurance? 
Will it be the companies? Will it 
be agency management? Will it be 
the agent? I think it will be none of 
these. The future career of selling 
life insurance will be determined by 
the American public, but I do be- 
lieve the agent plays a more vital 
role in meeting and influencing the 
wishes of the public than do the 
companies or agency management. 

Let me use an illustration: You 
are looking at a beautiful spreading 
tree. It draws its energy from the 
sun. The energy moves from the sun 
into the tree through the leaves by 
means of synthesis. The life insur- 
ance industry is similar. It draws 
its energy from the public who buys 
life insurance. The public has little 
direct contact with the company 
The public has contact with the life 
insurance industry through the 
agent. The energy of the public 
moves into the life insurance indus- 
try through the synthesis performed 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Some frank opinions on 
what life is like being married 
to a Nylic Agent 


| Mrs. Rosalind Domenitz, Manhasset, N. Y.; When her husband was dis- 
charged from the Army, the Domenitzs faced the question of which 
| career he was best suited for. After careful consideration Mr. Domenitz 
decided to come to New York Life. Writes Mrs. Domenitz: 


a 











and 


INCOME HAS TREBLED ... “I confess I was totally 
unprepared and not a little dismayed at the prospect of 
my husband becoming a life insurance salesman. I con- 


















service to people in this highly important field. My hus- 
band’s yearly income today greatly exceeds that of his 
best annual earnings prior to joining New York Life. 





al at- sidered that he would have a thankless and strenuous job. Today we have been able to furnish a new home and are 
“T realize now that life insurance is a professional career able to afford other lesser luxuries that seemed impossible 
e that and I am proud that my husband can administer real a short time ago.” 
mines 
their 
e can- 
sa Mrs. Clay Thomas of Kenner, La. says Mrs. Don Hanesworth, Madison, Wis- 
: that her husband always wanted to go consin, encouraged her husband to give 
into business for himself, so on Novem- up a supervisory position with a public 
ber 1, 1945 he joined New York Life. utility company in order to start with 
Mrs. Thomas goes on to write: New York Life. This is Mrs. Hanes- 
to be worth’s story: 
ance f 
vill 3 | HAD THE USUAL WIFELY QUALMS... “Although I FUTURE SECURITY IS EVERYTHING... “Since Don 
it be ae , : 
sne of | Tespected my husband’s ability to succeed, in whatever has about trebled his old salary,” says Mrs. Hanesworth, 
selling venture he might undertake, I had the usual wifely qualms ““we know it was a wise move. 
ed by about the outcome. I hated to be the kind of wife who ““We also have great confidence in the future, because 
lo be- holds her husband down, but I’ll admit I could just imag- of the New York Life compensation plan under which 
vital ine losing our home and living a ‘hand-to-mouth existence.’ agents may qualify for a life income. I think it is far ahead 
- “Well, New York Life was the answer. Although my of the retirement possibilities of any other occupation. 
ican husband had no previous sales experience, somehow, from This is one thing that sold me on New York Life from the 
You the first day he started, his ambitions for unlimited oppor- beginning. Future security is everything because of that 
sading tunities and income have been satisfied. And I have no plan and because of the unlimited possibilities of income. 
m the doubts about our present or future security.” Now, after three years, I am more enthusiastic than ever.” 
he sun 
yes by 
insur- 
a Lifelong security i - 
> buys Life 
5 littl is the major reason} : : New York e 
ipany why wives say... “THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT = Insurance Company 
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by the agent. It is our responsibility 
to recognize the obligations imposed 
on us by this position. 

If the public feels that its interest 
can best be served through the pur- 
chase of association group life insur- 
ance, it will then buy association 
group life insurance. It is the direct 
responsibility of the agent to carry 
the message of permanent, individ- 
ual, life insurance to the public, and 
to compare it to association group 
life insurance—dollar for dollar— 
directly and forcefully. 


The Entire Picture 


It has been my experience that my 
individual clients who understand 
would prefer the permanence of their 
individual contracts and would pre- 
fer to pay the additional cost that 
will include my counseling and serv- 
ices. The public will decide this 
question, and it’s up to the agent to 
see that they have the entire picture. 

I would like to observe one way 
in which the companies and agency 
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management can directly affect the 
future of the career of selling life in- 
surance. | refer to the matter of re- 
cruiting new agents through the lure 
of opportunities in management. 

We recognize that in many indus- 
tries the accepted path of progress is 
to be a salesman and “move up” into 
management. This is not true in the 
life insurance industry. There are 
two equally good roads to success 
and satisfaction depending on talent 
and preference. When companies 
and general agents and managers 
recruit with the lure of opportunities 
in management they directly negate 
—and my personal opinion is they 
insult—the great opportunity and 
the great satisfaction available 
through a lifetime career of selling 
life insurance. 

The implication of this approach 
to recruiting, if followed to its logical 
conclusion, must be examined. We 
are creating an image in the mind 
of the new prospective agent: “Sell- 
ing life insurance is fine—but look 
to your real opportunity in manage- 
ment.”” This image passes on to the 
general public : “If you are a success- 
ful life insurance salesman you may 
be promoted to manager !” 


Forceful Recruiting 


It is my belief that those in man- 
agement and those in home offices 
must be equally forceful in recruiting 
through extolling the career of sell- 
ing life insurance and through point- 
ing to the successful career agent in 
your organization as your recruit- 
ing example. 

If you don’t have any successful 
career agents to point to, I would 
suggest you re-examine the strategy 
by which you have been attempting 
to attract and then build them. 
Maybe it’s because you have been 
recruiting through the lure of “op- 
portunities in management” only to 
create disappointment and miss the 
opportunity to sell the life insurance 
selling career. 


What Are We? 


The career of selling life insurance 
will be influenced by our own regard 
for it and by our own expression of 
that regard. What do we call our- 
selves who sell life insurance? Are 
we estate planners? Are we coun- 


sellors? Are we consultants? Are 
we life underwriters? Are we life 
insurance salesmen ? 

You might be interested to know 
that the word underwriter has be- 
come generic in the language of the 
United States, Webster’s dictionary 
referring to “One who determines 
the risks to be solicited and plans 
programs of insurance.” I prefer 
the designation “life insurance sales- 
man.” I feel that we have shied 
away from that term because we felt 
it to be something less than dignified 
or professional. I think we have 
tested other terms which we felt 
would convey our purpose to the 
public without carrying the supposed 
imperfections in the name “life in- 
surance salesman.” 


An Image 


May I again point out that we 
build an image whether we mean to 
or not. If we feel this way about the 
term “life insurance salesman,” or 
for that matter “life underwriter,” 
I am sure we then convey that im- 
pression to the public. I feel those 
who use other terms which they in- 
tend to set themselves aside from 
those who sell life insurance— 
thereby demean the public opinion 
of those who do sell life insurance. 
I feel that the statement “I am a 
man who sells life insurance” will 
mean to the public what we cause it 
to mean to the public. 

There has been a vast change in 
the past twenty or thirty years in 
the position of the life insurance 
salesman within the business and 
professional world. There will be 
as great a change or a greater change 
continuing through the coming years. 
May I therefore urge that: We con- 
tinue to approach our business with 
a true professional attitude ; We im- 
plement this professional approach 
with the effective administration of 
our business which is selling life in- 
surance; We directly, honestly and 
aggressively continue to prove the 
value of our knowledge, judgment, 
skill and service to the American 
public and recognize that the public, 
in the final analysis, reflects back to 
us the image we create. Then we 
can continue to deserve and enjoy 
the great pride we feel in the career 
of the life underwriter—the man 
who sells life insurance. 
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although progress is a relative term... 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA has experienced steady progress 
since 1887. We are now in a period of accelerated expansion—a break- 
through created by an outstanding field force coupled with vigorous 
management leadership and imagination. 
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Specialization—from page 1/8 


man, an investment man, rather than 
a life insurance man? To me this 
is something far more fundamental 
than mere pride in job function, I 
believe that it stems from the way 
our business has for the most part 
been operated. We as individuals 
have been fragmentized, depart- 
mentalized or compartmentalized 
rather than unified in our rela- 
tion with our company. Historically 
we have tended to come to work 
for a company in a particular depart- 
ment and that has been our career. 
It has been the rare individual, and 
not always the successful one, who 
has moved from one department to 
another. 

The prime example of this may be 
found in the almost fanatical in- 
sistence upon dividing us between 
home office and field. The thought 
that such a situation may be un- 
natural, unnecessary, and downright 
unhealthy for the companies may 
come as a shock to many in our busi- 
ness, but nevertheless I believe that 


such is the case. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that unless we come to recog- 
nize it, we have some very difficult 
and important problems ahead of us. 
This is not to say that a healthy 
tension between home office and field 
is not a good thing. I think it is, but 
it should not be carried to the point 
that each group seems to be work- 
ing for different institutions, as 
sometimes appears to be the case. 

The other day I was introduced to 
a gentleman and I was told that his 
business was investments, so for a 
while we talked about investments. 
This had gone on for some time 
when, just by chance, I learned that 
he was an employee of one of our 
most important life companies, yet 
he didn’t think of himself as an in- 
surance man, He thought of himself 
as an investment man. Maybe this 
only sounds strange to me, but I 
know that if such is the case, we 
differ from almost every important 
and forward-thinking industry in our 
economy today. 

I was talking just recently with a 
young man, educated in one of our 
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finest universities, who had about ten 
years of rather impressive business 
experience. I undertook to tell him 
about some of the opportunities for 
young men in our business. He 
looked at me with amazement. Why ? 
Because no one had ever presented 
the insurance business as filled with 
opportunities for growth and de- 
velopment. It had been presented to 
him in a fragmented way. He hap- 
pened to have been told only about 
the opportunity in sales and nothing 
else! ‘You never hear of a company 
such as IBM, G.E. or the Bell Tele- 
phone System so limiting their ap- 
peal to young men. They talk about 
the opportunities that the company 
offers and not about what job satis- 
faction a young man can expect to 
find in one single isolated department 
of the company. 


The Solution 


I hope by now it is clearer why I 
have presented these random and 
perhaps even alien thoughts. I have 
done so because, I believe that this 
subject holds the solution to our 
most important problem: The prob- 
lem of finding the caliber and leader- 
ship our companies will need 
tomorrow within our own ranks. 
This important problem has two 
corollary propositions. In tomor- 
row’s complex world we can’t afford 
to have leaders who have only a 
one-sided view of our operation. 
They must be given the broadest 
possible exposure to the companies’ 
problems in the course of their per- 
sonal development. The second 
corollary is that in the decade ahead 
there is going to be a shortage of 
manpower because of the great 
change that is developing in the age- 
grouping of our population. 

The proportion of our population 
constituting the work force—that is, 
those between the ages of 21 and 
65—is going to be the smallest in our 
history. Heretofore it has been well 
in excess of 50% of the population, 
but this will no longer be true. This 
means that competition for the best 
of the available manpower is going to 
be greater than ever before. Today 
we are not altogether satisfied with 
our ability to attract college gradu- 
ates in competition with other in- 
dustries. Tomorrow we are going to 
be even less satisfied unless we 
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change our attitudes and _ policies. 
This situation can be changed, but 
only if we compete with other busi- 
nesses and industries on even terms. 

One of those terms is that we 
demonstrate that a real opportunity 
for a career in life insurance not only 
can exist, but also is going to be 
made available. Furthermore, we 
need to demonstrate that such a 
career in terms of personal growth, 
development, advancement and chal- 
lenge is the equal of that offered by 
any other major partner of our 
society. 


Not Difficult 


This is not a difficult program I 
suggest. Its difficulty, if any, lies in 
what I may term our “management 
mores.” It requires that manage- 
ment view its chief responsibility to 
be the development of our people. 
By constant review of the capa- 
bilities of those we supervise, and 
the provision of new and different 
assignments as their capacity in- 
creases, we can soon provide a 
reservoir of trained executives with 
the capacity and flexibility to handle 
the problems that may arise at the 
policy level, without regard for the 
source or department from whence 
the problem comes, On occasions of 
change in the leadership of our com- 
panies, we have heard new execu- 
tives described as “field minded,” 
“investment minded,” and sometimes 
other things that may be even less 
complimentary. I say less compli- 
mentary because I think these de- 
scriptions are something less than 
complimentary. 


A Grave Risk 


In effect, they mean that the new 
leadership is near-sighted or one- 
sided. Sometimes these attempts to 
pigeon-hole leadership in this way 
is wishful thinking or inaccurate, 
but sometimes it is properly descrip- 
tive. In the case of such executives 
who know more about and prefer 
one aspect of a company’s operation 
to the rest of its many functions, a 
grave risk is run. It very likely may 
mean that he suffers from inade- 
quate training for his new responsi- 
bilities. On the other hand, a real 
tribute, in my judgment, would be 
that the new president is truly in- 
surance-minded, broad gauged and 
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well rounded in his experience and 
viewpoints. 

How can this be accomplished? 
Only if in the course of his develop- 
ment—regardless of his starting 
place—he has been given opportuni- 
ties to gain an intimate knowledge of 
the problems, procedures and skills 
involved in operation of almost all 
the departments in. the company. 
Such opportunities would also serve 
to tame down or remove the type of 
prejudices and attitudes so fre- 
quently exhibited by personnel of 
one department toward the views of 
another. These antagonisms are un- 
fortunate enough if kept within de- 
partmental bounds, but if elevated to 
the place of leadership, great and 
permanent damage to the company 
and the business may be done. 

Fear of just such a development 
may explain the inordinate number 
of times our companies, large, me- 
dium and small, have sought new 
leadership outside the ranks of their 
own personnel. If such is the case, 
it is long past time that we address 
ourselves to this problem. One way 
to relieve the situation is immedi- 


ately to give our brightest and best 
people the opportunity to gain ex- 
perience in several fields. 

We need to break down the bar- 
rier between the home office and the 
agency force by bringing qualified 
field men into positions of responsi- 
bility in the home office, and afford- 
ing employees with management po- 
tential an opportunity to develop 
their skills under a branch manager 
or general agent. This may seem 
revolutionary, but it is nothing of 
the sort. It is standard practice in 
some of our largest and most suc- 
cessful enterprises and it has paid 
off in terms of personnel, trained on 
a broad basis, constantly ready to 
move forward in the business and 
assume additional responsibility as 
others move up and out. 

But best of all, such a program 
would mean that when we compete 
for new manpower, we would be 
speaking of a career in Life Insur- 
ance with all the remarkable oppor- 
tunities that. such a career affords, 
rather than urging some youngster 
to commit his next 40 to 45 years to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Specialization—Continued he is fulfilling to the utmost his in- ANNUITY TAXES 
nate capacities. Fulfilling, in the 
a career in selling, underwriting, words of Norman Cousins, “a po- IN A CASE INDIRECTLY involving 
policy issue or in actuarial work at tential that keeps nagging at him to some 78 out-of-state insurance com- 
a time when he still has no clear idea be fully used.” panies and which is expected to be 
about what he ultimately wants to appealed to the Oklahoma Supreme 
do, beyond the fact that he wants an Court, District Judge A. P. Van 
opportunity to train himself so that Meter in Oklahoma City enjoined 
he may fulfill, to the utmost, the ca- State Insurance Commissioner Joe 
pacities that God has given him. NEW COMMISSIONERS B. Hunt from assessing state taxes 
These capacities can only be guessed against insurance annuities. 
at, at the time he is making his career Harry E. McCrain, formerly exec- The lower court, in an opinion 
decision. They depend for fulfillment utive secretary of the Indiana Asso- supporting the Equitable Life As- 
upon wise and enlightened guidance ciation of Insurance Agents, has surance Society, also held that the 
if they are ever to be realized at all. been named Commissioner of Insur- state insurance department cannot 
In this age of specialization, when ance of Indiana. He succeeds James legally collect $1,243,148 which the 
the emphasis is upon knowing more Ashley. Mr. McClain served as In- commission contends is owed the 
and more about less and less, good diana commissioner from 1933 to state for annuity taxes for the years 
personnel administration requires 1937. 1954 through 1958. Although the 
that we be constantly on the alert Hugh N. Mills has been named court action was brought by a single Pres 
for capable people within our com- insurance commissioner of West out-of-state firm, it was described as 
panies whose greatest potential lies Virginia, succeeding C. J. Pearson. a test case for other out-of-state in- Ne 
in the direction of top management Mr. Mills, who is a certified public surance firms. Also pending in dis- 
and whose talents and abilities will accountant, was executive secretary trict court is another suit involving 
be frustrated if they are confined to of the board of public works and Hunt's effort to collect $1,008,887 
the narrower role of the specialist. formerly served as insurance com- from the Metropolitan for annuity L 
The human animal, contrary to missioner of the state. Mr. Pearson taxes. Metropolitan asked for a re- The 
popular impression, is less interested recently joined the staff of the Amer- straining order to keep the commis- pos 
in monetary rewards than he is in ican Life Convention in Chicago as_ sioner from cancelling its permit to sias 
a sense of belonging and a sense that counsel. operate in Oklahoma. Six 
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DEANE C. DAVIS 
President, Life Insurance Association 
of America 
President 
National Life Insurance Company 
Montpelier, Vermont 


AST YEAR, optimism prevaded 
Lae whole business community. 
The buoyant business climate of the 
post-war decade led us to an enthu- 
siastic welcoming of the “Soaring 
Sixties.” Over the past months 
more reflective thinking leads one 
to view the present decade with 
more sober appraisal of the nature of 
our opportunities. Perhaps today it 
would be more appropriate to char- 
acterize these years as the “Com 
petitive Sixties.” For competitiv 
this decade is and will continue to 
be, both within and without the in- 
surance business. 

Certainly, economic progress dur- 
ing the first year of the new decade 
was substantially less than our ex- 
pectations, though the contrast is 
due much more to the high level of 
our earlier hopes than to a severe 
downturn in the economy. 

There appear to be many strong 
competitive forces at work and they 
appear likely to be with us for some 
time. There is, for example, an 
increasingly keen battle for markets 
being waged between producers us- 
ing traditional raw materials and 
those using newer materials. There 
is a growing trend for companies in 
one field to enter another with better 
demand prospects. One illustration 
of this intensified competition is the 
swiftly rising expenditures on re- 
search. Last year total industrial 
research and development spending 
approximated $9.5  billion—$500 
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million above that of 1959 in spite 
of lower corporate profits. 

For the first time in years there 
is hope that the forces of inflation 
have, at least temporarily, run their 
course. Dr. Per Jacobson, the dis- 
tinguished Swedish economist and 
Managing Director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, as well as 
other eminent economists, has as- 
serted that inflation is over. Price 
changes in 1960 tend to confirm 
this. Dr. Jacobson has pointed out 


- the increased resistance to cost price 


increases, increased concern over 
foreign competition, resistance of 
U. S. employers to excessive wage 
increases, the stability of raw ma- 
terials in spite of higher production, 
and the fact that the excessive liquid- 
ity inherited from the war has been 
absorbed.* These assurances that 
the threat of inflation has receded 
even temporarily are most encourag- 
ing. Yet there still remain strong 
voices both within and without gov- 
ernment, supporting the claimed 
economic validity of intentional in- 
flation. The life insurance industry 
must continue vigorously to oppose 
these voices as well as the indiffer- 
ence and apathy on the part of people 
generally which brought about this 
insidious reduction in the savings 
dollar. 


Continuing Problems 


Our own everlasting problems are 
with us still in equal or greater 
degree: recruiting agents and gen- 
eral agents and managers; rising 
costs both in the field and the home 





* See Dr. Jacobsson’s article on page 79. 
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office ; the declining share of savings 
which life insurance is attracting ; 
coupled with the increasing competi- 
tion from mutual funds and other 
savings institutions; so-called mini- 
mum deposit sales; controversy be- 
tween field organizations and the 
companies concerning company 
policies relating to distribution of 
group insurance. 


Better Result 


It is true, however, that we have 
settled our twenty-year controversy 
with Congress over the question of a 
fair and equitable tax formula. 
While no one is completely happy 
with the result, a sense of great 
relief is shared by nearly 100% of 
the life insurance fraternity. I am 
convinced that a continuation of the 
controversy under the conditions 
prevailing could not possibly have 
been in the interests of our policy- 
holders or of the public. I am also 
convinced that the result secured 
was far better than would have been 
secured had the controversy been 
further extended. 

The business has absorbed the very 
substantial extra burden of taxes 
with a minimum of dislocations and 
extra hardships. If special hardship 
cases develop after the regulations 
have been made completely definite, 
we should be quick to seek correc- 
tion. However, until a reasonable 
time has elapsed and more experi- 
ence gained, it is my opinion that 
this question should not be re- 
opened, but we should spend our 
energies in seeking regulations and 


policy decisions at the administrative 


(Continued on the next page) 
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level with which we can all live in 
peace and harmony. 

The problem of recruiting agency 
and home office manpower will 
doubtless grow worse as competition 
with all forms of industry grows 
stronger, but more particularly as we 
enter the period soon when the num- 
bers in the age group from 25 to 35 
begin to decline. The problem is 
magnified to some extent by the in- 
creasing level of skills required to 
be a successful life insurance sales- 
man today, growing out of the in- 
creasing complexity of the life in- 
surance contract itself and the higher 
level of service required to fit life 
insurance values and proceeds into 
the estates of both insured and 
beneficiary without undue estate and 
income tax depletion. 

According to the figures of 
LIAMA, recruiting has improved in 
1960 by about 5%. This is a hope- 
ful sign, particularly in view of in- 


If, as appears probable, new 
agents are going to be harder to 
come by, we ought to make every 
effort to preserve, protect and nur- 
ture the ones we have. We ought 
at least to keep our lines of com- 
munication open. I have made a 
special effort to determine the 
quality of the relation between 
companies and field men. I have 
satisfied myself that there is enough 
misunderstanding and _ discontent 
among field men as a group to war- 
rant doing something about it. 


There are too many field people 
who think the companies are at war 
with them. It has been proposed 
that a joint committee on field re- 
lations be appointed to provide a 
convenient mechanism for discussion 
and communication with the field. 
I heartily agree with the suggestion 
and hope it will be carried out. 

I believe we should increase our 
efforts to explain company policy 
to our own agents, and that in addi- 
tion we should, as individual com- 
panies, do more to explain the point 
of view of the companies as a whole 
to organizations of agents—princi- 
pally the N.A.L.U. We could also 
help our communications system if 
by LIAMA in collaboration with ™ore company officers would attend 
N.A.L.U. has already been made the meetings of N.A.L.U. and other 
public. The report shows that prin, °'84mizations of field (eR. : 
cipal dissatisfactions of field men’ Life insurance companies continue 
at present relate to fears about | ' Tecetve a declining share of the 
encroachment upon their market by total institutional savings. In dis- 
government, by competition from | CUSSions among ourselves, it is fre- 
other forms of savings institution, / quently said that we must check 


Attitude Survey 


A survey of field attitudes made 





creasing evidence that companies are 
weeding out failures faster as a re- 
sult of the pressure of financing 
plans and a more determined policy 
of supervision. 


and by group insurance. 


A sharp 
increase is shown in the numbers 
of those who express themselves as 
dissatisfied with company practices 
in merchandising group insurance. 





GENERAL AGENT OPPORTUNITY 





CAN YOU PROSPECT? Do your prospects come directly from your own 
effort, ability and imagination? Can you show others “how to’’? 


CAN YOU TELL A CONVINCING SALES STORY? If you're doing well right now 
with what you've got, you'll do better with our proven competitive mer- 
chandising plans featuring sound life plans and the most modern and 
competitive A&S portfolio in the industry — and the premium payment 
plan of the future, Check-O-Matic. 

Can you inspire and show others “how to’’? 


CAN YOU COMPETE? Do you thrive on competition with others? More 
important, do you compete with yourself? 
Can you instill this spirit in others? 

DO YOU REALLY WANT TO EARN MORE MONEY? Do you want to earn top 
dollars present and future—for your own personal “know how” and 
for your ability to show others “how to”? 

HERE’S YOUR ANSWER! Highest lifetime service fee in the business for the 
career underwriter — fully vested renewals for 9 years—top Ist year 
commission on par and non-par policies— agency office allowance — 
non-contributory pension plan — operating capital for new agents. 
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his declining share and compete 
more aggressively for the savings 
dollar. All of us agree with that. 
But how? So far I have heard of no 
magic formula. I am sure there is 
only one way—the hard way—by 
telling the public the reasons why 
there is no substitute for our product 
for the uses for which it was in- 
tended. 


No Equal Product 


Discussions about the comparative 
value as an investment of life insur- 
ance and common stocks, mutual 
funds, and the like are a good deal 
like arguing religion or politics with 
your friends. Our product was de- 
veloped to protect people against 
early death and to furnish an orderly 
way to provide certainty for retire- 
ment needs. For those two uses, 
there is no other product or combin- 
ation of products that can equal cash 
value life insurance. With those who 
have no need to provide for these 
uses, if there are any, we have no 
argument. 

Buying term insurance seems to 
me to overlook the fact that death 
is a certainty, that its timing is un- 
predictable, that full protection re- 
quires coverage for life. For retire- 
ment, Social Security will help, em- 
ployer retirement plans will help, but 
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most of us must set aside additional 
money between now and age 65 if we 
are to be able to retire without a sub- 
stantial drop in our standard of liv- 
ing. The most recent mortality 
studies indicate that 80% to 85% 
of our prospects will reach -retire- 
ment age, and over one-half will 
live at least ten years after retire- 
ment. For those who do live to 
retirement, guaranteed dollars will 
be needed. It will then be too late 
to make provision if they have 
gambled and lost. 


Gold Deficit 


A year ago we were giving our 
attention to the problem of inflation. 
Today we are preoccupied with th 
implications of the gold flow and th 
deficit in the balance of payments. 
We Americans are prone to blow 
alternately hot and cold about mat- 
ters of public concern faster than 
any nation in the world. For at 
least three years monetary experts ; 
have been aware of the problem. 
Yet the public seems to have been 
blissfully unaware until the actions 


of a group of gold speculators made | 


the question front page news and a 
fertile field for editorial copy. 


I can think of no industry or 
group that has a greater stake in 
the preservation of the stability and 
soundness of the American dollar / 
than does the life insurance walneal 
and its policyholders. Hence, we 
view with concern the threat to our 
currency inherent in the present 
situation. A scientific exposition of 
this problem would be out of place 
in these remarks, even if I were 
competent to make one. Such an 
exposition belongs primarily to high 
level experts in the twin fields of 
economics and finance. But in the 
life insurance business our interest 
is so great and our concern so real 
that we must accept the responsibil- 
ity to support sound measures de- 
signed to cope with the problem. 


It seems obvious that the factors 
which have caused the present situa- 
tion are far too fundamental in na- 
ture and scope to be adequately 
dealt with by executive fiat concern- 
ing army and civil dependents 
abroad and purchase of home-grown 
commodities. It will eventually in- 
volve, as do all major issues in a 
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the recent addition of the new Federal Life 
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democratic form of society, public 
action and reaction, which will make 
it possible for our representatives in 
government intelligently to recon- 
sider and reconstruct some impor- 
tant aspects of our foreign policy 
in the light of conditions as they now 
are. 


Basic Cause 


No matter how you look at the 
figures, the conclusion is inescapable 
that the major cause of our payments 
deficit is the interplay between the 
extent of foreign aid and the things 
that are happening to foreign trade. 
That is not to say that our foreign 
aid policy was wrong. One needs 
only to recall the situation prevail- 
ing at the end of World War II. 
We were then the only nation with 
an economy that was intact. The 
amazing flexibility of our system, 
which had quickly geared itself for 
wartime production, again trans- 
formed itself to the needs of peace- 
time production. At the end of the 
first year after V. J. Day the United 


States had a balance of trade surplus 
larger than it had ever had in peace- 
time, except following World War 


In 1947 it became clear that “the 
entire fabric of the European econ- 
omy” had been severely dislocated, 
and there were clear signs that the 
European economy was incapable 
of self-rehabilitation. . 

Foreign aid as a sound adjuct to 
foreign policy has admirably served 
both the political and economic in- 
terests of this country during the 
years since the end of the war. It 
will still be a necessary and impor- 
tant part of our foreign policy as the 
cold war goes on to its unpredicta- 
ble end. 

But conditions have changed. 
And there are clear limitations to 
what we can do. It will not serve 
the interests of our allies, and cer- 
tainly not our own, if we undermine 
the stability of the dollar or further 
damage United States credit abroad. 

The figures show that our net 
balance of payments became a deficit 

(Continued on the next page) 
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beginning shortly after we began 
the furnishing of massive foreign 
aid in 1948 and 1949, By the Mar- 
shall Plan we declared that the 
United States believed that a very 
low standard of living abroad was 
both morally and politically unde- 
sirable. It was determined not 
merely to provide relief funds but 
also to help restore the productive 
capacity of Europe. United States 
exports boomed as we poured not 
only relief funds but also capital 
goods and raw material into Eu- 
rope. As a result, the United States 
had sizable surpluses in its balance 
of trade. But during this period it 
was not generally realized that much 
of our export represented goods that 
would not normally be desired 
abroad and would not be competi- 
tive with foreign production. Nor 
was it generally recognized that the 
success of the Marshall Plan would 
inescapably be marked by the emer- 
gence of foreign nations whose pro- 
duction would be competitive with 


that of the United States. The Mar- 
shall Plan did succeed, and as a 
result Europe and Japan made 
astounding recovery in the postwar 
years. By the late 1950s foreign 
productive capacity exceeded that of 
its prewar capability. 

Not only has foreign aid succeeded 
in restoring the economies of Eu- 
rope and Japan, but it looks as if we 
have overdone the _ rehabilitation 
process. We have literally “spent 
the world rich” Ly giving away a 
sizable portion of our current and 
accumulated national savings. 


Correction Needed 


This situation will need to be 
corrected, and we know that correc- 
tion will:not be easy or simple. We 
cannot, for long, continue to spend 
more in our international transac- 
tions than the foreign exchange we 
earn through exports and other 
means. This is something quite new 
for the United States. Serious as 
the situation is, there is some good 
for us in what has occurred, for it 


has brought rather forcibly to pub- 
lic attention the fact that there are 
definite limits to what we as a people 
can give away or spend. Most of 
our political decisions with reference 
to foreign aid and foreign trade, for 
example, have heretofore been made 
wholly unaffected by considerations 
of possible deficit payments. That 
will no longer be true. A new “dis- 
cipline” has been introduced which 
can no longer be ignored. 

At this moment in history I be- 
lieve the American people need 
more than anything else to realize 
that savings are the indispensable 
|basis for progress in raising our 
standard of living. If we don’t create 
the savings, or squander them after 
we do create them, we do not have 
the means by which to provide the 
tools and facilities to increase our 
productive capacity out of which 
higher wages are paid and higher 
living standards attained. 

The correction of our international 
balance will not be easy. Alterna- 
tive steps will be debated with vigor. 
Those who believe foreign aid is 
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after bad will advocate its elimination. be willing to accept the new “dis- And the Gods of the Copybook 

have Those who believe foreign aid is cipline” of the international balance Headings limped up to explain 

e the good will urge some other approach. of payments? Will the people support it once more. 

» our Not much can be done for long by such action? In the battle over As it will be in the future, it was 

vhich throwing the burden upon military “how” we solve the fiscal problem, at the birth of Man— 

igher and civil personnel abroad and their our greatest concern, it seems to me, There are only four things certain 
dependents as long as we permit is that it will not get solved at all. since Social Progress began: 

ional U. S. tourists to spend a billion and In that event there is only one course That the Dog returns to his Vomit 

erna- a half dollars abroad annually. left—devaluation of the dollar, and and the Sow returns to her 
rigor Nor is it to be expected that our that will only compound our fiscal Mire, 

id is exports will suddenly become suffi- difficulties and strike a deadly blow And the burnt Fool’s bandaged 
ciently competitive to offset the to our prestige abroad. It is not easy finger goes wobbling back to 
net deficits we have been experienc- for us Americans to admit that we the Fire; 

sai ing. In the absence of widespread . can’t do everything we want to do And that after this is accomplished, 
unemployment, wages will not be because the money is giving out. and the brave new world begins 
reduced and hence we must rely But that is the only honorable When all men are paid for existing 
upon increased productivity result- course to follow. My hope is that and no man must pay for his sins, 
ing from gradually improving tech- the life insurance industry will for As surely as Water will wet us, 
nology to improve our competitive once speak in one voice—against as surely as Fire will burn, 
position. This is a slow process, devaluation and for the preserva- The Gods of the Copybook Head- 
and again is greatly dependent upon _ tion of the soundness of the dollar. ings with terror and slaughter 
increased savings to furnish the in- Nearly forty years ago Mr. Kip- return ! 
vestment to provide the facilities. ling cast in poetic form a few of the 

immutable truths of nature. I would i 

New Discipline like to reprint his last four stanzas: PREAUTHORIZED CHECKS 

Have we Americans the will to Inthe Carboniferous Epoch we were THE NUMBER OF PREAUTHORIZED 
face up to this situation? I wonder. promised abundance for all, checks now being written each 
I have just finished reading, for the By robbing selected Peter to pay for month by Life Office Management 
third time, the report of the Presi- collective Paul ; Association member companies is 
dent’s Commission on National But, though we had plenty of close to the one million mark and 
Purposes. I must confess my disap- money, there was nothing our is expected to double within two 
pointment. It is a beautiful picture money could buy, years, according to a survey on 
of a blueprint of heaven on earth. And the Gods of the Copybook preauthorized check practices in 
[t should be obvious at once that Headings said: “If you don’t member companies recently com- 
if our Government'were to put into work you die.” pleted by the Association’s Commit- 
effect any substantial part of the Then the Gods of the Market tum- tee on Preauthorized Check Plans. 
recommendations and superimpose bled, and their smooth-tongued The survey points out that a large 
them on our present expenditures, wizards withdrew, majority of the 979,000 preauthor- 
the tax load resulting would be com- And the hearts of the meanest were ized checks prepared each month 
pletely unsupportable. humbled and began to believe it are written by a small minority of 
A new administration has taken was true the companies. Twelve companies 
office which is politically committed | That All is not Gold that Glitters, prepare more than 20,000 each, and, 
to many of the goals mentioned in and Two and Two make in total, have more than half the 

a) that report. Will this administration Four— preauthorized check volume. 
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SIDNEY C. ORY 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President Lafayette, Louisiana 
Franklin Life Insurance Company January 13, 1961 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dear O’B: 


Recently I completed my tenth year with the Franklin Life and I can hardly 
express my deep appreciation for the wonderful things that have happened 
in that decade. In the 14 years of my previous insurance connection, I 
enjoyed many honors, and qualified for all honor clubs and conventions 
based on production. But I was never able to attain the substantial income 
that I felt my work and efforts had earned. In fact, I seriously considered 
leaving the business, even though I loved it, and enjoyed the work. 

While making these decisions back in 1949, it was my good fortune to 
contact Franklin’s Regional Manager B. B. Johnson in New Orleans. The 
result has completely changed my life. In ten years, my income has increased 
more than ten times over the previous high. And while this is by no means 
the sole measure of happiness and success, it does contribute greatly to job 
satisfaction. And I have thoroughly enjoyed my work as a Franklinite, with 
an appreciation of the business that I never knew before. 

I have been able to send my daughters through college, with no financial 
strain. They each have their own automobile; as does my wife. We own a 
lovely home in a lovely neighborhood and enjoy membership in our Country 
Club. These are many of the extras made possible by good income. I have 
also found time for much civic work as a result of the freedom of my status 
as a Franklin Life representative. 

I sell nothing but Franklin exclusives. This makes me different from all 
other life insurance men. And it makes it possible for me to bring a new 
approach to the solving of family problems, and creation of family security 
for my clients. I feel a deep sense of appreciation and enjoyment in being 
associated with a truly great life insurance company. And I look forward 
to long years of continued happy association. 

Cordially, 
Sidney C. Ory 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans, 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Orrice: SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


77 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1961 


Assets... 


NIE iy eile sei sg Xe DR RA oe ORS, SS ee A 
United States Government 
Bonds . $ 22,219,226.36 
Other Bonds . 255,362,503.63 
Pa Nasa rere te 
(Including $15,397,792.99 of properties 
acquired for investment) 
Federally Insured or Guaranteed 
Real Estate Loans . 48,842,193.88 
Other First Mortgage Loans 
on Real Estate : 
Loans to Policyowners. . 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 
(Liability included in Reserve) 


277,581,729.99 
21,664,627.70 


195,516,701.04 
51,679,320.92 


20,072,031.78 


146,674,507.16 





Interest and Rents Due and Accrued . 4,226,019.29 
Other Assets . 2,792,225.46 
$585,295,956.99 


Liabilities . . . 
Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts 


$436,938, 168.00 
Other Policyowners’ Funds . 


41,349,548.79 


Reserve for Pending Claims . 1,842,202.20 
Accrued Expenses . 367,331.81 
Reserve for Taxes . igen Sr aMeR pe 4,681 ,844.65 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 20,537,130.23 
Securities Valuation Reserve 1,839,397.61 


Other Liabilities . 4,740,333.70 





$512,295,956.99 


Surplus Funds... 


Cette. . . 
General Surplus . 


$18,930,272.00 


54,069,728.00 73,000,000.00 





$585,295,956.99 


Balance Sheet as filed with Illinois Insurance Department 


Insurance in force $4,047,274,823 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 


+ 





High points of our 
progress during 
the year 1960... 


New Paid Business 
$940,773,875.00 


(increase 4.2%) 


Asset Increase 
$58,562,996.43 
(increase 11.1%) 


Increase in Reserves 


$37,001 ,462.00 
(increase 9.3%) 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$10,150,000.00 


(increase 16.1%) ~ 


Payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries 
during year 


$38,749,184.31 


Payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries since 
1884, plus funds 
currently held for 
their benefit 

$827,542,477.40 
































WILLIAM K. HEADLEY 
Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


HERE IS PROBABLY a deep psy- 
"T Stologica explanation for the 
usual discomfort at hearing the 
word “budget”; possibly a subcon- 
scious association with domestic 
bickering about the grocery budget. 
This is unfortunate as the word 
“budget” is really such a wonderful 
one for business-men; it sounds so 
business-like. It is part of the work- 
ing jargon of people who inhabit 
offices ; the man who speaks of “My 
budget for such and such for next 
year” can visualize himself in charge 
of something or other, making de- 
cisions, maybe someday even having 
a three-year subscription to “For- 
tune.” A budget is a status symbol 
in addition to its other sterling fea- 
tures. 


Simply a Tool 


It’s the same sort of thing as an 
organization chart, or a job evalua- 
tion system, or a consulting psy- 
chologist, or an electronic computer. 
And, just as these symbols give an 
organization “The big company 
look” so, unused or used improperly, 
they can all, including budgets, be 
wasteful of money and time. Each 
is simply a tool to assist man in the 
management of an enterprise. 

The budget by itself will not do 
anything, but if it is used for any- 
thing other than as an excuse for 
doing nothing, it can contribute 
much to the orderly administration 
of a company’s affairs. In fact, even 
as an excuse for inactivity it can at 
times be valuable. 

I think we all agree that manage- 
ment consists of decisions—a seem- 
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The Budget 


ing infinity of concurrent and seria- 
tum decisions, many admittedly 
picayune. At least 99% of the de- 
cisions seem to involve in one way 
or another the outlay of money. At 
the Provident Mutual we look on 
the budget as a device to expedite 
sound, prompt decisions by eliminat- 
ing some of the uncertainty from the 
financial considerations, and by as- 
suring that the decisions are in ac- 
cord with a rational plan of action. 
It is a management tool—not a 
bookkeeping report. What does this 
mean? Well, here is an example. 
Suppose the best client of your big- 
gest producer in your finest agency 
has just been appointed the chair- 
man of the annual fund campaign 
for the Corn, Bunion, and Boil 
Foundation, I nearly forgot, he is 
also the controller’s brother-in-law. 
He has heard that insurance com- 
panies are interested in health prob- 
lems and anxious to do good, so he 
writes your president a letter sug- 
gesting a contribution. With a 
budget and a reasonably tactful let- 
ter, the decision is made. Without a 
budget, the modern avalanche of this 
sort of thing can give your president 
ulcers, 


What to Budget 


Depending on the experience, 
needs, size, and desires of the indi- 
vidual company, the budget may 
encompass all items of Exhibits 5 
and 6 plus commissions, or at the 
other extreme, only an account or 
two, such as salaries or furniture 
and equipment. At the Provident, 
we budget all expense except taxes, 
mortgage fees, and outside real es- 
tate expenses. We include commis- 
sions because we are gradually 
changing from a general agency to 
a manager system which reduces 


SERVICE ® 


EDUCATION ® 


commissions and increases expenses. 
We also find that having the budget 
cover about the same figures as ap- 
pear in the annual statement avoids 
time-consuming questions about dis- 
crepancies. No board member will 
see an expense figure in the report 
to policyholders that is twice as 
much as the figure he saw in the 
budget. Obviously, in such a broad 
approach it is necessary to include 
some rough estimates of uncontrolla- 
ble expenses. However, for our 
purposes, we feel that the advantages 
outweigh the weaknesses. 


Income Not Budgeted 


We do not include income in the 
budget. It is not that we are not 
interested in income—estimates are 
made for cash flow studies and for 
dividend planning but are com- 
pletely apart from the expense 
budget—we just don’t have it in the 
budget. I understand there are a 
few companies that budget income, 
but my impression is that it is not 
usually a part of life insurance com- 
pany budgets. 

Our budget is prepared for one 
calendar year at a time and, once 
established, is not normally changed. 
The figures are in absolute terms, 
with no flexibility to cover variations 
from anticipated volume. We inject 
flexibility in explanations for major 
variances when they occur, 

We avoid changing the budget 
for two reasons: 

A. The sheer effort involved in it. 
We try to operate the budget eco- 
nomically and there is sufficient work 
involved in keeping the records 
without adding to it the burden of 
changing in mid-stream. 

B. The other reason is psychological. 
We want to avoid any implication 

(Continued on page 68) 
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@ Our New Topeka Office Building 
Which Will Be Occupied 
In 1961 


e Write Today 


Currently 
Available 
Territories! 


Our dynamic expansion 
program makes excellent 
territories immediately 
available for General 
Agent opportunity. Write 
us today for detailed in- 
formation. All corre- 
spondence confidential. 





TESTED, MODERN MERCHANDISE 
PLUS FIELD-ORIENTED MANAGEMENT 


SPELL Graportuntty FOR YOU! 


Our Company, one of America’s fastest growing and most 
progressive, can offer you a lifetime profitable career op- 
portunity. Our unique investment type program is a high- 
light feature of our tested merchandise, in addition to a 
complete line of both Participating and Non-Participating 
Plans. 


Fully Paid Conventions (for both man and wife), 
Top Commissions and many other attractive benefits can 
be yours with National Reserve Life. 











H. O. CHAPMAN 
President 


S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Boord 
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The Budget—from page 66 


that if the budget is exceeded we'll 
just change the budget. 


Degree of Variance 


The degree of variance we permit 
varies with the nature of the item. 
Some of the items are virtually iron 
clad limits (the cost of a sales con- 
vention, for instance) while others 
are estimates, variances from which 
are of little concern except as an aid 
to future estimating. 





FINER HOTELS 


On the city’s most famous 
thoroughfare, 5th Avenue in 
exclusive Washington Square. 
Spacious single rooms from $10 
daily. With air-conditioning from 
$12-$14. Lavish 2 & 3 room apart- 
ments with serving pantries. 
Television available. 

SPECIAL RATES 

on a monthly 

basis. Additional 

substantial 

savings, on 

unfurnished and 

furnished 

apartments 

on lease. 


> Write for descriptive brochure 
| N. Scheinman, Managing Director 








As stated above, we try to operate 
the budget as simply and economi- 
cally as possible. Of course, 
“simple” and “economical” are rela- 
tive terms. I’m sure all of us try to 
do everything simply and economi- 
cally, but one man’s extravagance 
is another’s necessity. However, we 
seriously feel that the budget itself 
should set a good example. 

Actually, a budget for a life insur- 
ance company need not be very ex- 
pensive to operate. If the chart of 
expense ledger accounts is intelli- 
gently designed, and purchasing 
authority and salary administration 
are organized definitely and clearly, 
a good deal of the day-to-day budget 
operation becomes a byproduct of 
normal routine. At our company the 
compiling of budget figures and prep- 
aration of reports altogether takes 
about half a person’s time. The 
greatest part of the cost is probably 
the time of senior officers on the 
budget committee, most of which 
time would likely be consumed in 
discussions along similar lines even 
if the budget did not exist. 


Responsibility 


At the Provident the budget is the 
responsibility of the vice president 
and controller. He, of course, dele- 
gates the clerical work involved, al- 
though he does try to find a little 
time to do some of the detail work 
to retain the feel of where the figures 
come from and how they fit together. 
Most budget installations appear to 
come under a controller or somebody 
with controller-type responsibilities. 
It is natural that it should be in the 
area where expense accounting is 
performed. 

As for the actual routine followed, 
first the figures are put together in 
a legible, fairly understandable form 
from the estimates and requests sub- 
mitted by operating department 
heads. Any unusual situations are 
discussed with the departments con- 
cerned and problem areas noted. 
The budget committee (controller 
and six other senior officers) then 
takes over, studies, investigates, and 
discusses the figures in detail until 
they are satisfied. The budget is 
then presented to the president who 
takes a serious interest in the figures 
and usually requires some serious 
explanations. 


When the president has placed 
his stamp of approval on the budget 
it is submitted to the board. Now, 
I cannot speak with any great 
authority about our board, but it 
would appear from the amount of 
time available that they could not 
make a very detailed study of the 
budget. I assume that the president 
feels they should know there is a 
budget and should have an oppor- 
tunity to examine, comment, and ap- 
prove (or disapprove if so inclined). 

Our budget committee is com- 
posed of the controller and six other 
major department heads. The ideal 
size of such a committee might be 
smaller or larger depending on an 
individual company’s _ situation. 
There are advantages to keeping 
it small, but also advantages to hav- 
ing broad representation, particularly 
from the departments that spend 
most money. 

After the budget has been ap- 
proved it is natural to relax and 
sit back to wait and see if actual 
results are close to the budget. It 
may be natural to relax, but it is ill- 
advised where expense outlays are 
involved. Actually, if the budget 
is to accomplish its full potential, 
there must be an integrated system 
of controls to: 

A. Assure that an expenditure has 
been properly approved and is not 
being made simply because it is 
covered in the budget. 

B. Assure that an expenditure is 
provided for in the budget, or if not, 
that it has been properly authorized. 
C, Assure that an expenditure will 
be charged to the category that the 
budget assumed it would. 


Purchasing Rules 


A major share of this control in 
our system is centered in our pur- 
chasing department woven into the 
rules for the approval of proposed 
purchases. First, the purchasing de- 
partment has rules for who may sign 
a requisition, and on many catego- 
ries of requisitions there is indication 
of the account and department or 
agency to be charged. Second, after 
it has a proper requisition, the pur- 
chasing department has rules gov- 
erning the actual placing of the 
order, briefly, as follows: 

A. Items $350 to $1,000, approval 
by purchasing agent. 
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B. Items $1,000 to $5,000, identified 
in budget and budget category not 
exceeded by this purchase. Approval 
by controller. 


C. Items $1,000 to $5,000, not identi- 
fied in budget or budget category 
exceeded by this purchase; and all 
items over $5,000, approval by presi- 
dent. 

A second principal control point 
is the salary increase budget admin- 
istered by our personnel department. 
Their figures are on a somewhat 
different base than the over-all ex- 
pense budget, but the figures are 
so established that if the department 
head conforms with his increase 
budget, his total cash outlay will be 
within his expense budget. 


Agency Department 


The third important control point 
for insuring conformance to the 
budget is in our agency department. 
Actually, this is probably the key 
area for success of budget operation. 
Most companies nowadays, it seems, 
are interested in, and sometimes al- 
most preoccupied with, production of 
new business. 
money and it is essential that budget 
figures reflect the philosophy and 
plans for new business acquisition 
and strengthening of the sales or- 
ganization. This is the area which 
covers the most crucial decisions on 
expense outlays. 


As the first stage in analyzing our 
expense outlay we have an expense 
subsidiary ledger of about 200 ac- 
counts controlled by a single account 
in the general ledger. The expense 
account numbers have five digits and 
are designed to tie in with the line 
numbers in Exhibit 5. Also, our 
agencies and home office department 
and sections are all numbered ; these 
comprise about 125 cost centers. 


The expense ledger is a punch 
card operation and every entry is 
coded for account and department 
or agency. After the ledger is 
printed, the cards are sorted by de- 
partment and agency, merged with 
budget cards, and used to prepare 
monthly expense reports. I might 
mention, as a matter of interest, we 
do not code the expense entries for 
line of business—but we use the 
expense ledger cards as input to an 
IBM 650 program each year-end 


For March, 1961 


New business costs | 


to give us functional costs by line of 
business. 

I won’t try to describe our control 
procedure in detail but will try to 
indicate a few specific efforts we 
make to get charges into the right 
category. When a requisition is 
drawn up, it usually shows the de- 
partment to be charged and fre- 
quently the account. The purchasing 
department uses this information, if 
it is not wrong, together with its 
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Comparable year-to-date figures continue to show that 
Central Life’s sales consistently run well ahead of the life 
insurance industry as a whole. There are several reasons. 
why this is so— and Central Life agents agree that an .: 
important one is true graduated premium on all plans 
(except single premium). The quantity discount idea, first 
introduced in the United States by Central Life in 1955, 

is another example of the sales-minded leadership that’s 
making “One of the Best” one of the busiest, too! 
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Progressive and competitive, yes 
at the expense of financial security 


own information to indicate on most 
items the proper charge. The ac- 
counting department then finally 
codes these entries together with 
others not passing through purchas- 
ing, ready for keypunching. In spite 
of good intentions, we still probably 
end up with a few items in wrong 
categories. 

In our approach to budgeting, the 
controller has the responsibility for 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Budget—Continued 


assembling and operating the budget 
but once the budget is approved, a 
major share of the responsibility for 
operating within the budget falls on 
the operating department head ; that 
is, the controller gives information 
and advice but, basically, the respon- 
sibility for spending or nonspending 
is decentralized to the operating 
management. Of course, if a major 
expenditure is controversial, it is for 
all practical purposes, a joint re- 
sponsibility of the controller and 
the department head. 

The accounting for expenditures 
under the budget is on a cash basis 
and is an integral part of our normal 
expense ledger work. This approach 
has its weaknesses but it is simple, 
understandable, and economical. All 
entries into the expense ledger are 
put together in our accounting de- 
partment whether they arrive from 
bills coming through purchasing or 
check requisitions, or journal entries 
between accounts. Since every ex- 
pense ledger account is included in 
the budget, there is no problem in 
assuring that everything which 
should be, actually has been charged 
against the budget. 

At the time the reports are being 
prepared, the controller reviews any 
unusual differentials between actual 
and budget, and gets explanations. 
These explanations may simply be 
brief comments to set his mind at 
rest or they may be the occasion for 
some lengthy discussions, but in any 
case, they are necessary to answer 
questions from the president who 
takes frequent interest. 


Reports 


Monthly reports of expenses are 
prepared on IBM equipment for 
each department and agency. The 
form is the same in each case and 
shows figures for current month’s 
expense, year-to-date expense, year- 
to-date budget, and last-year-to-date 
expense. Assuming no machine 
breakdown and no personnel turn- 
over on the job, reports are ready, 
usually, on the fifth working day of 
the month. We prepare the depart- 
mental report in duplicate, one copy 
is held as the controller’s record 
and the other goes to the depart- 
ment head. Agency reports are in 
triplicate—one for the agency, one 
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for the agency department, and the 
other is for the controller’s file. Each 
month we also prepare a greatly 
condensed summary report for the 
president, and each quarter it is 
given also to the board. 

The individual department reports 
show the various accounts charge- 
able to the departments; that is, 
salaries, overtime, travel, furniture, 
etc. We do not show any allocation 
of service department expenses on 
operating department reports; in- 
stead, we make up the regular form 
of report for the service department. 

The summary report for the presi- 
dent is typed on plain white paper, 
nothing elaborate, and shows the 
total broken down into about a 
dozen categories. Unless there is 
some special reason, we do not give 
him any department breakdown— 
it is on the basis of groups of ledger 
accounts only. 


Over-all Reasonableness 


As far as over-all reasonableness 
of results is concerned, we use the 
ratio of expense to insurance in 
force with new business weighted 
five times. I am not sure that this 
is the best possible measure, but it 
is certainly wise to use some broad 
measure to indicate whether total 
expenditures are reasonable. We 
have found our total expenses going 
up every year and unless they are 
related to volume in some way, it 
is easy to lose touch with reality in 
evaluating the total budget. 

One other guide we use is the 
New York State limitation on ex- 
penses. When the budget is estab- 
lished we compare it with the antici- 
pated limits and, as the year 
progresses, make periodic tests to 
confirm that we are staying within 
bounds. 

In recent years this routine of 
monthly and quarterly reports has 
been adequate for our needs. We 
have had no major capital improve- 
ment programs requiring special 
supplementary information. I sus- 
pect that if we had been among the 
companies who have built or rebuilt 
home offices or installed large scale 
data processing machines, we would 
have had some extra report on ma- 
jor capital appropriations and pro- 
gress reports on project status. 

The Provident budget is prepared 


only for a year in advance. We have 
on special occasions made longer 
term estimates but not as a part of 
the budget. I have some misgivings 
about the actual usefulness of long- 
range expense forecasting, as an ex- 
pense control technique (we find 
one year difficult enough), but there 
are some companies, I know, who 
make five year projections and think 
they are valuable. 

Of course, in the case of capital 
improvement budgets periods longer 
than a year would probably be com- 
mon. 

It is difficult to objectively meas- 
ure or judge the effectiveness of 
the reports we make, or for that mat- 
ter, of the budget as a whole. No 
doubt, some of our “best” reports 
end up promptly in the waste basket. 
It is obvious to anyone who knows 
how a business organization works 
that if a routine or a report regularly 
shows nothing unusual and no ques- 
tions are raised about it, it gets to 
be taken pretty much for granted, 
less and less attention is paid to it, 
and its usefulness is lessened. We 
know it is possible in connection 
with the budget, and take at least 
two steps to try to counteract it: 

A. We slightly vary the format of 
the budget itself from year to year. 
B. We ask questions about expenses. 

We think we maintain interest in 
the budget this way and judging 
from questions we are asked, our re- 
ports are read. 


Cash Flow Studies 


One current ramification of ex- 
pense projections is in cash flow 
studies. During the past few years 
there has been an increasing interest 
in estimating future cash positions 
to help the investment people in 
planning their commitments. -I sup- 
pose there are two reasons for the 
particular interest : 

A. The recent outflow of cash on 
policy loans and surrenders. 

B. The favorable investment oppor- 
tunities which have been available. 

Our cash estimates are not a part 
of the budget but we make sure our 
cash expense estimates can be rec- 
onciled with the budget. We have 
found that our estimates of cash ex- 
penses are normally closer to actual 
than our forecasts of premiums and 
claims. 
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The Equitable Life of Dick Thomas 
in Baltimore, Md. 


J. Richard Thomas, CLU, has 
been an Equitable underwriter 
ever since he graduated from 
Princeton. Now lives in this beau- 
tiful colonial house on Baltimore’s 
Overhill Road. Dick has produced 
over a million dollars annually 
since 1954. 











The clan gathers for story time. Wife 
Mary holds Henry, J. Richard, Jr., and 
Mary Stuart, make up the rest of the 
audience —and family. 


As chairman of the Joint Fund pay- 
roll deduction committee, Dick hud- 
dies with Assistant Joint Fund Direc- 
tor Paul Jones. Dick is also a member 
of Baltimore’s American Red Cross, 
is on the board and finance committee 
of the Citizens’ Planning and Housing 
Association, and is a trustee of the 


As vestryman of Christ Episcopal Church, Dick 
talks business with the Rev. Warren C. Skipp. A 
firm believer in hard work and hard study, Dick 
is vice president of the Equitable CLU Associa- 
tion and is secretary of his local CLU_ chapter. 


A Man’‘s Prestige somehow goes hand in 
hand with the prestige of the company he 
represents. This is why Dick is proud to be a 
life underwriter for Equitable. It is a full life. 
And a rewarding one. Living Insurance 
is more than a need ... it’s a career. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


©1961 


Gilman Country School. Tune in The Equitable’s OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE, Saturday, March 11, NBC-TV. 








Statistical Problems—from page 27 


sion was shown in one study to be 
58% greater than for plans with a 
31 day benefit. Part of this differ- 
ence is due to the limit of 31 days 
in such policies, but a large portion 
is undoubtedly due to the availability 
of the additional insurance in the 
120 day contract. 

Not only does the frequency of 
claims depart from the expected but 
the level of charges also may, at 
times, be influenced by the presence 
of medical insurance. Such occur- 
rences effect the basic indemnity con- 
tracts which are written, as well as 
the contracts providing reimburse- 
ment for services and major medical 
policies. There have been studies 
which have indicated, for example, 
as much as a 30% differential be- 
tween charges experienced by in- 
sured and uninsured persons.” In- 

* surance or any financing mechanism 


6 “Voluntary Health Insurance and the Senior 
Citizen,’”” New York State Insurance Department, 
1958. 


7 “Family Medical Costs and Voluntary Health 
Insurance,”’ Health Information Foundation. 
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SOME SAY GOOD... 
OTHERS SAY FAIR... 


We say they’re wonderful 
Because our prospects are 
the working men and 
women of America 
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THE UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
200 East 70th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 
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is not, of course, the sole factor here. 
Many socio-economic factors affect 
these differentials. 

Rising medical costs, although 
understandable in today’s inflation- 
ary climate for many reasons, cause 
yet another statistical problem. 
Once the medical statistician or ac- 
tuary has determined the expected 
utilization for a given benefit, he has 
to ajudge probable claim costs and 
loss ratios. This becomes an in- 
creasingly difficult task with hospital 
costs rising 5% a year and other 
medical care items exhibiting gen- 
erally similar increases.* The result 
is that expected claim costs, rather 
than being current, may be several 
years out-of-date. As difficult as is 
the task of anticipating current loss 
ratios, the problem of predicting 
future costs is even more challenging. 
Here it must be recognized that 
health insurance benefits unlike 
workmen’s compensation, for ex- 
ample, have not been negotiated with 
hospitals and doctors. When 
charges made for these services go 
up, the cost for prepaying such 
charges must of necessity also rise. 
These problems, in most instances, 
are not peculiar to voluntary health 
insurance. They are also experi- 
enced by such agencies as public 
welfare bodies and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Shortcomings of Surveys 


The need for certain types of 
statistical data on the utilization and 
cost of medical practice may come 
as a surprise to some. Statisticians 
are generally aware of the many 
governmental studies that have been 
published on the subject. There are 
other sources such as the studies 
of the Health Information Founda- 
tion and other private research agen- 
cies. These published data are 
interesting, informative, and unques- 
tionably of value in many pursuits. 
Unfortunately, relatively little of the 
data is in a form appropriate for 
the actuarial direction of an insur- 
ance plan or the management of 
prepayment plans generally, whether 
private or public. The lack of statis- 
tical data for these purposes becomes 
particularly matked when attempts 
are made to investigate the utiliza- 


8 Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics, 


tion and cost of medical care for 
persons at the more advanced ages. 
Inevitably, the problem arises of 
total population statistics and in- 
sured lives data varying consider- 
ably. There are several reasons for 
this as has been shown. 

In addition to this, sickness sur- 
veys until very recently, have been 
rarely available. Prior to the devel- 
opment of the National Health Sur- 
vey two years ago, the few morbidity 
studies which were available dealt 
with specific communities such as 
the Baltimore Eastern Health Dis- 
trict or the State of California. They 
likewise often were concerned with 
particular diseases or disease groups. 
As such, the resulting data could 
not be used interchangeably nor, be- 
cause of the small samples involved, 
could they be used with confidence. 

In the last two years, some de- 
tailed morbidity studies, with respect 
to the total civilian population, have 
become available from the National 
Health Survey. Such data, however, 
despite their unquestioned value in 
many areas of concern, have other 
limitations to their use by medical 
insurance statisticians. By defini- 
tion, this survey includes as a 
chronic disease such diagnoses as 
hay fever, sinusitis, and bronchitis. 
Although such diagnoses are chronic 
in nature, they do not produce dis- 
ability or large medical expenses 
to the extent as do diseases like 
cancer and heart disease. The sur- 
vey also includes a count of illnesses 
based on personal response— 
whether or not such persons had any 
of the physical manifestations of the 
illness named and whether or not 
such illness had been medically at- 
tended. The survey likewise counts 
minor impairments such as poor vi- 
sion and flat feet. 


Inappropriate Statistics 


An example of the effect of this 
type of reporting is contained in a 
recent release of the National Health 
Survey ® which indicated that 77% 
of the aged population suffer from 
one or more chronic diseases. The 
inappropriateness of such a statistic 
for medical insurance purposes may 
be seen from the fact that the Sur- 


9 “Utilization of Health Services by the Aged,” 
Series B., National Health Survey. 
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vey also indicated that only 14% 
of the aged reported any serious 
limitation of normal activity as a 
result of having the chronic disease. 

There are other shortcomings to 
sickness surveys. Results will vary 
depending upon whether the person 
interviewed reports for himself as 
well as for other members of the 
household. As an example, in a 
recent survey among the aged, in 
which the persons interviewed re- 
ported for themselves, 86.5 illnesses 
per 100 persons were reported.’ In 
another survey, in which the re- 
spondent could have been either the 
aged person or anyone else in the 
household, the level of illness re- 
ported was 61.7 per 100 persons." 


Other Elements 


Other subjective elements may be 
present in morbidity surveys. One 
person will minimize or fail to report 
a sickness during a recession if he 
is afraid that knowledge of such 
will cause him to lose his position. 
Another individual may create an 
illness if it will result in early retire- 
ment with little financial loss. Re- 


sults of surveys will also vary. 


depending upon the particular train- 
ing given to interviewers, whether 
or not the interview data are con- 
firmed by physical examinations, 
and even by the particular time of 
the year, or given year, in which the 
survey is conducted. During an 
epidemic period, for example, influ- 
enza, the level of respiratory illness 
reported by a population, will differ 
markedly from results obtained dur- 
ing non-epidemic years. 

In view of the inappropriateness 
of sickness surveys, actuaries and 
statisticians rely primarily on insur- 
ance data in developing medical in- 
surance programs. Through such 
professional bodies as the Society of 
Actuaries, and organizations such as 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America, insurance data are collected 
on an inter-company basis. These 
studies, of a continuing and periodic 
nature, generally provide the best 
basis for overcoming the various 


10 Shanas, E. “‘Self-Reports of Illness in a Study 
of Older Pecple,” Presented before the Popula- 
tion Association of America, May 1958. 


11 “Health and Medical Care in New York City,” 
Harvard University Press. 
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Two figures that underline Manufacturers 
Life’s solid growth during 1960 


5.41% — is the earning rate on world assets after investment expenses. * 
1960 was the third consecutive year the rate exceeded 5°{—one good 
reason why Manufacturers Life can offer high return annuities and low 


premium life contracts. 


50.9% — increase in new business in our United States Division. The 
1960 total was $247,197,998 of which $193,214,508 was ordinary and 
$53,983,490 was group. It’s a new record that reflects a combination of 
intensive growth and new expansion in both our whole time and our 


brokerage operations. 


*The market value of the bonds and stocks owned by the Company 
as at December 31, 1960, is in excess of the value at which these assets 
are carried in the accounts 


BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: Baltimore 


e Boise e Boston e Chicago 


Cincinnati « Cleveland « Columbus « Denver e Detroit e Flint e Grand Rapids 
Hartford « Honolulu « Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Miami « Minneapolis « Newark 


Oklahoma City e« Philadelphia e« 


Phoenix « 


Pittsburgh ¢ Portland ¢ Richmond 


Saginaw e¢ SanDiego © Sanfrancisco e Seattle « Spokane e Washington, D.C. 


MANUFACTURERS © 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 64-61 





statistical problems which have been 
discussed. Even these, however, for 
many of the reasons previously 
touched upon, can rapidly become 
out-dated. 

These statistical concerns, there- 
fore, leave us with many remaining 
data gaps. We need to know more, 
for example, about medical care 
utilization and how such utilization 
varies by sex, age, income, educa- 
tional level, marital status, geo- 


graphical area, and other character- 
istics. 

Of great value to the field would 
be further data on the average size 
of claims and a distribution of the 
items contributing to the claims. 
That is, how much went for hospital 
room and board, special hospital 
services, surgery, drugs, nursing 
and so forth. Such data would be 
particularly helpful in evaluating the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Statistical Problems—Continued 


validity of the deductible feature in 
major medical and comprehensive 
coverages. 

The medical costs associated with 
particular causes of medical impair- 
ments, e.g. cancer and heart disease, 
would be of value. This would be 
especially true in the event of fu- 
ture break-throughs in the prevention 
or cure of such diseases. If such 
break-throughs were to occur, the 
industry would then be in a position 
to adjust future premiums, or 
futher extend benefits, so as to re- 
further extend benefits. 


Time Aspect 


Claim data with respect to the 
time of onset of particular diagnoses 
would be most helpful. Some indi- 
vidual and family insurance policies 
are written with clauses which ex- 
clude payment for conditions which 
existed prior to the inception of 
the contract. At the present time, 
determination of when a case of 
hemorrhoids or hernia for example, 
may have commenced, is difficult to 


determine. Statistical data with re- 
pect to the relationship of the onset 
of a disease and its physical mani- 
festations would serve to make such 
determinations more objective. 

There are many other data gaps 
in the medical insurance field. The 
relationship of a patient’s income 
to the medical charges incurred, 
and the relationship between medi- 
cal charges and the knowledge of 
those imposing such charges that 
the patient has medical insurance, 
are some additional examples. 

As time goes by, many of the 
gaps will be filled. They will prob- 
ably be replaced by other needs and 
other problems. Primarily, this will 
take place because of the dynamic 
nature of the medical care and health 
insurance movements in this country. 
Other gaps still seem to defy solu- 
tion since they become so _ inter- 
twined with evolutionary forces 
constantly proceeding in the sphere 
of medio socio economics. Voluntary 
health insurance, however, will con- 
tinue to experiment with new and 
even better forms of protection in 
order to meet the public demand 
for prepayment of medical costs. 





* Over 27 years of age. 


Agency minded company. 


New audio-visual program. 


Life (of policy) vested renewals. 


Contact: HAROLD E. STOUT 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Founded 1905 





LIFE GENERAL AGENT OPPORTUNITY 


for CAREER 
agents and general agents who meet the following requirements: 


* Self starting and a desire to run your own business. 
* Aggressive, ambitious and with good references. 


* Personal or agency Life production of over $500,000 in 1960. 
* No previous management experience necessary but helpful. 


Central Standard's New Expansion Program brings to you: 
| asd 

Experience and prestige of a sound company founded in 1905. 

Top agents and General agents commission. 


New, modern, well merchandised policies. 
Complete line of Health Insurance. 


Ideas, flexibility, service, competitiveness and quality. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 


CARL A. TIFFANY, President 
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TRAVEL POLICY 


PoLicy-MATIC, the first land travel 
insurance vending machine to meet 
the requirements of all insurance de- 
partments, was unveiled by The 
Policy-Matic Corporation of Amer- 
ica in New York City last month. 

The patented machine will offer, 
for a $1 premium, a $7,500 death 
and dismemberment policy plus $500 
medical and hospital expense cover- 
age. The policy, available to anyone 
between the ages of 25 and 70, cov- 
ers the insured for one full week 
of land travel. It is underwritten by 
Beneficial Standard Group of Insur- 
ance Companies. 

Through the Policy-Matic fran- 
chise program, which is said to be 
already fully subscribed to, Policy- 
Matic machines will cover the coun- 
try and be available to provide serv- 
ice on or before the Decoration Day 
holiday, according to Ralph Marler, 
chairman of the board of the corpo- 
ration. 

The vendor “is a light-weight, 
compact, inexpensive machine that 
operates on special batteries thus 
eliminating the need for an electric 
outlet.” This means that this ma- 
chine may be placed wherever Amer- 
icans are on the move,—gas stations, 
supermarkets, hotels, motels, bus 
stations and in railroad terminals. 

The dispenser will issue and vali- 
date policies automatically, mechan- 
ically retaining a copy of each appli- 
cation without customer responsi- 
bility for re-inserting or mailing. 
Any combination’ of quarters and 
half dollars will operate the machine. 


Best’s Life News 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Estate Of Murderer Not Entitled To 


Proceeds Of Policy When Named 
As Beneficiary 


On the afternoon of June 23, 1959, 


the body of Harry Bitzer was found. 


in his home with a bullet hole in his 
right temple. Police officers later 
found the body of Wilda Bitzer, his 
wife, on a bed with a bullet hole in 
the back of her head near the base of 
the skull. Near the man’s right foot 
a .32 caliber revolver was found, con- 
taining four unfired and two fired 
shells. There were no blood trails, 
no evidence of struggle, and nothing 
to indicate a breaking and entering. 
The .32 caliber revolver had been 
purchased by the man nineteen days 
previously. No autopsies were per- 
formed, and no ballistic tests of the 
bullets were made. 

Previously Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company had issued 
a policy of life insurance on the life 
of Wilda Bitzer, and her husband, 
Harry R. Bitzer, had been desig- 
nated as primary beneficiary. The 
policy provided further that if the 
primary beneficiary did not survive 
to secondary beneficiaries, to-wit, 
Helen Maag and Margaret E. Hill. 
An Administrator was appointed for 
the estate of Harry Bitzer and he 
made claim for the proceeds of the 
policy, The secondary beneficiaries 
also made claim for the proceeds, and 
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to avoid possible double liability, the 
company interplead the funds into 
court. 

At the trial of the case, the court 
found in favor of the secondary ben- 
eficiaries as against the Adminis- 
trator of Harry’s estate. The Ad- 
ministrator appealed to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit, alleging that the evi- 
dence was insufficient to sustain the 
finding that Harry murdered Wilda, 
and that even if he did, a Utah Stat- 
ute requiring conviction to bar re- 
covery, would allow recovery by the 
estate, and as there was no convic- 
tion, there would be no bar. 


Rendered Appellate Decision 


Justice Breitenstein rendered the 
opinion for the Appellate Court, af- 
firming the trial court’s decision in 
favor of the secondary beneficiaries. 
After reviewing the evidence, the 
court concludes that such evidence 
is sufficient to sustain the finding of 
the trial court that Harry murdered 
Wilda and then committed suicide. 
It is possible to conjure up hypothe- 
ses which would produce different 
conclusions; however, none has a 
reasonable relation to the circum- 
stances, The purchase of the gun 
and final location thereof, the loca- 
tion of the wounds on the bodies, the 
presence of two fired shells in the 
gun, the absence of any evidence of 
struggle or disturbance of the house- 
hold, and the total lack of evidence 
to account otherwise for the deaths, 
all furnished reasonable and circum- 
stantial basis for the finding of mur- 


egal Spotlight 








der and suicide. Unless the trier of 
the facts makes a ruling that is 
clearly erroneous, such will not be 
disturbed on appeal. 


The statute of Utah involved 
herein provides that no person finally 
convicted of feloniously causing the 
death of another shall take or receive 
any property or benefit by succes- 
sion, will, or otherwise. The Ad- 
ministrator alleged that as there was 
no conviction here, there would be 
no bar to Harry’s estate taking the 
proceeds of the policy. However, the 
court points out that this statute has 
to do with respect to the rights of 
a slayer to take by will or inheri- 
tance, and not concerned with the 
rights to the proceeds of a life insur- 
ance policy. Citing a Supreme Court 
of the United States case, the court 
states that, “it would be a reproach 
to the jurisprudence of the country 
if one could recover insurance money 
payable on the death of a party 
whose life he had feloniously taken, 
as well might he recover insurance 
money upon a building that he had 
willfully fired.” 

As enforcement of a contract is 
denied to a person guilty of fraud, 
there is even greater reason to deny 
such enforcement to a murderer or 
his representative. 

Thus, under the circumstances the 
secondary beneficiaries are entitled 
to the policy proceeds as against the 
Administrator of the primary bene- 
ficiary’s estate. 

Continental Bank & Trust Co., 
Admr., Appellant v. Maag, et al., 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THINK ABOUT 


1970 





If you are qualified in Life- 
and-Accident-and-Sickness 
Insurance and are ready 
to step up to the General 
Agent level . . . THINK 
WHAT YOU CAN BUILD 
FOR YOURSELF IN THE 
NEXT 10 YEARS WITH AN 
OLD LINE LIFE GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Old Line Life offers solid 
advantages to such men 
.. modern policy contracts, 
sales aids, liberal commis- 
sions, plus financial assist- 
ance and the know-how 
you need to make your 
step a rewarding one. 


Act now, write for full 
information. The Old Line 
Life Insurance Company of 
America, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Dept. B-3 


Forrest D. Guynn, Ex. Vice President 
R. J. Kohiruss, Director of Sales 


IN CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, MINNE- 
SOTA, OHIO, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
WISCONSIN 


Gun pis 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME: OF —E MILWAUKEE 








Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Appellees. U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit, December 15, 
1960, 4 CCH Life Cases 2d, P. 1289. 

Shirley P. Jones, Jr., Albert J. 
Colton, Fabian & Clendenin, Con- 
tinental Building, Suite 800, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for appellant; 
George E. Bridwell, The Judge 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
appellees. 


Appellate Court Held That Question 

Whether Insured Fell Or Jumped 

From Window Was For Jury. How- 

ever, Instruction To Jury Faulty On 
Suicide 


The insured entered the Illinois 
Research and Educational Hospital 
at Chicago in November of 1957 for 
diagnostic tests, having been recom- 
mended for such tests by a general 
practitioner. He was placed in the 
hospital’s Neuropsychiatric Institute. 
At the time of admission he was very 
confused, apprehensive, and not ori- 
ented as to date or situation. For 
the preceding two years he had been 
on the downgrade, becoming grossly 
fatigued, having a loss of weight, 
and walking with an unsteady gait 
without muscular coordination. His 
memory had been disturbed and he 
had resigned as president of a Mis- 
souri college because of such ill 
health, and thereafter had taken a 
traveling position. He left that work 
to better his physical condition. He 
was not subject to mental depres- 
sion, nor did he have suicidal ten- 
dencies. On two occasions while he 
was in the hospital the insured had 
attempted to leave the hospital by 
going down a back stairway. The 
room he occupied was on the fourth 
floor. He appeared confused one day 
and was put to bed about 7:00 P.M. 
About half an hour later a nurse and 
a nurse’s aid heard a loud crash of 
breaking glass. They immediately 
ran to the adjacent unoccupied room 
from the insured and found that he 
was upon the window with the glass 
out. He was holding on to each side 
of the window with his hands, The 
nurse ran toward him, shouting, 
“stop, don’t jump,” but he either let 
go and accidentally fell from the win- 
dow or he jumped. The fall killed 
him. 


The insured had a policy with 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, providing among 
other things, that the company would 
pay double the amount of the face 
value of the policy if the insured 
died from an accident which resulted 
solely from bodily injuries caused 
directly, exclusively and independ- 
ently of all other causes by external, 
violent and purely accidental means. 
The policy excluded double death 
benefits when such resulted from 
self-destruction, whether sane or in- 
sane, or from physical or mental in- 
firmity. 


The company denied liability, stat- 
ing that the insured’s death was the 
result of self-destruction, and physi- 
cal or mental infirmity. Suit was 
filed by the beneficiary and trial was 
had resulting in a finding for the 
beneficiary. The Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, writing through 
Justice Castle, reversed and re- 
manded the case for a new trial. 


The basis of the reversal for a 
new trial was on the instructions 
given the jury by the trial court. The 
jury was instructed that the law pre- 
sumes all men to be animated by the 
instinct of self-preservation, and fur- 
ther, that when there is no proof 
where the injuries causing death 
were accidental or self-inflicted, the 
presumption is that they occurred by 
accident. In addition to that, they 
were instructed that the burden was 
on the insurance company to over- 
come the presumption against sui- 
cide by evidence showing that the 
death was self-inflicted, or showing 
the existence of circumstances leav- 
ing no other room for reasonable 
hypothesis than that of suicide. 


The Appellate Court stated that 
the law is that the legal presumption 
against suicide vanishes when con- 
tradictory evidence is produced, and 
in this case, there being a conflict in 
the eye-witness testimony as to 
whether or not the insured jumped 
from the window or merely let go 
and fell, the case should go to the 
jury without any inferences being 
drawn from the charge of the court 
to give one party benefit over an- 
other. The instructions were also in 
the form of abstract propositions of 
law and might cause the jury to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that facts had 


(Continued on page 116) 
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wm |" BUILDING FOR TOMORROW! 


For the third time in its 110 years, Phoenix Mutual announces plans for a new 
Home Office building to meet the demands of present and future growth. This 
is a significant step . . . for it is a direct result of the confidence placed in the 
Company by many thousands of families and business owners who are building 
programs of life insurance savings and protection to meet tomorrow's needs. 


ASSETS 





United States Government Bonds . .. $ 37,868,986 
All Other Bonds % . 344,124,342 
First Mortgages on Real Estate .... 377,331,222 
Real Estate (Including Home Office) 19,062,718 
CERES STE ES  ottea 19,163,854 
Policy Loans 73,402,696 
Cash ......... sdiaiin itasiastateal 3,536,373 
Other Assets wae 19,941,662 








Total $894,431,853 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves for Insurance and Annuities $677,586,424 
Policyholder Funds at Interest . ~ 120,373,957 
Reserves for Dividends Payable in 1961 . 12,664,268 
Incomplete Claims —..... “a 3,161,735 
4 . — Reserves for Taxes and Miscellaneous Purposes 19,295,898 


Contingency and Security Valuation Reserves 11,331,880 
ee a 50,017,691 


Total $894,431,853 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT . 





THESE 
GROUPS 


ENJOYED THE 
PERSONAL 
7 TOUCH 








The outstanding groups listed to the right have discovered what makes a conven- 
tion so memorable at the Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn in Washington. It’s our 
personal touch —the expert, individual service that we give every group, large 
or small, : 


You'll find no stiff rule-book attitude at the Shoreham, Whether you want to “move 
a wall” or change a salad, our convention staff are always ready to give you their 
immediate personal attention. 


And we've the finest facilities for groups of every size: 700 beautiful air-conditioned 
guest rooms for conventions in the hotel and motor inn, accommodating 1400 persons 
...25 meeting and banquet rooms accommodating any number from 35 to 1000... 
outdoor swimming pool...and 44,000 square feet of drive-in exhibit space, For 
complete Convention Portfolio, write John E. McMurtagh, Director of Sales. 


Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn 


Connecticut Avenue at Calvert, Washington, D.C. * ADams 4-0700 
New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street « YUkon 6-3048 


Representatives: Leonard Hicks, Jr. and Associates, Inc. « Chicago, MO 4-5100 
Detroit, WO 2-2700 « Atlanta, JA 4-3486 « Miami, PL 4-1667 


A FEW OF THE ORGANIZATIONS 
WHO HELD THEIR CONVENTIONS AT 
THE SHOREHAM DURING 1959-60 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Air Transport Assn. of America 
American Alumni Council 
American Bar Association 
American Industrial Bankers Assn. 
American Medical Association 
American Pharmaceutical Assn. 
American Public Power Assn. 
American Society of 

Testing Materials 
American Trucking Assn., Inc. 
Assn. of Industrial Advertisers 
Milk Industry Foundation 
National Assn. of Broadcasters 
National Association of 

Mutual Savings Banks 
National Association of 

Photographic Manufacturers 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
National Candy Wholesalers Assn. 
National Electrical 

Manufacturers Association 
National Food Brokers Assn. 
National Lumber 

Manufacturers Association 
National Travelers Aid Assn. 


INDUSTRY 


The Coca-Cola Company 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Ford Motor Company 
international Business 
Machines Corporation 
Johnson and Johnson 
Lever Brothers 
Norge Sales Corporation 
Parke, Davis and Company 
The Pepsi-Cola Bottlers’ Assn. 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation 
Ralston Purina Company 
Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
U. S. Gypsum Company 


INSURANCE 


General Insurance Co. of America 
Great Central Life Insurance Co. 
International Union of 

Marine Insurance 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co. 
Metrovolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Mutual Insurance Agency Assn. 
Peoples Life insurance Company 
Prudential Insurance Company 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 


CLUB AND FRATERNAL 


Alpha Sigma Tau Sorority 
Beta Chi Sorority 
Daughters of America 
General Federation 

of Women’s Clubs 
P. E. 0. Sisterhood 
Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity 
Rotary International Club 


OTHER GROUPS 


American Forest Products Institute 
American Rocket Society 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Fifth International Congress 
on Nutrition 
Fourth Marine Division Assn. 
National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America 
National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, Inc. 
National Recreation Congress 
Sth Infantry Division 
95th Infantry Division 
Tax Executives Institute, Inc. 
Tax Foundation, Inc. 
U. S. Savings and Loan League 
United Steel Workers of America 
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PER JACOBSSON 
Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund 


UCH OF THE SAVINGS of the 
Midticens of this country has been 
entrusted to the life insurance com- 
panies of the United States. By 
and large, these savings come from 
people with quite moderate incomes, 
giving them security over the years 
ahead. It is a terrible thing if, by a 
wild inflation or because of unwise 
management, their efforts to provide 
for safety and security would come 
to nought, and such calamities have 
occurred in more than one country 
during my lifetime. The consequences 
have not been confined only to the 
economic field, and, particularly in 
Europe, have had political effects not 
very pleasant to recall. 


Responsible Citizens 


It is, as a rule, those who have a 
sense of foresight and responsibility 
that take out life insurance—people 
who are in many respects the back- 
bone of their country. If these people 
lose what they have painfully saved, 
political power may get into less 
responsible hands. This is probably 
the more dangerous nowadays when 
governments have a greater capacity 
to direct, and even suppress, the lives 
of the inhabitants, but it was bad 
enough even in the past. Some of the 
world’s greatest writers, among them 
Goethe and Voltaire, have written 
memorable words about the nature 
of inflation. Voltaire, after the crash 
caused by the inflationary policies 
pursued by John Law, the Comp- 
troller-General in France early in 
the Eighteenth Century, remarked: 
“Paper money has returned to its 
intrinsic value.” 

In all these circumstances, it is 
natural that those responsible for 
life insurance funds should concern 
themselves not only with the prob- 
lems of safe and suitable investments 
from an accounting point of view, 
but also with the general trend of 
prices in order to determine whether 
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Monetary Stability 


or not there is likely to be any sub- 
stantial change in the value of money. 

If we examine those countries in 
Europe which have passed through 
periods of almost limitless inflation 
since the last war—for instance, 
Germany and _ Italy—we find that 
for a number of years saving was 
unpopular and people almost ceased 
to take out life insurance policies, 
for they had no confidence in their 
national currencies. To restore mone- 
tary confidence, the authorities in 
these two countries decided to carry 
out very cautious fiscal and credit 
policies, designed to build up sub- 
stantial reserves. I need hardly tell 
you that they succeeded in restor- 
ing confidence in the mark and the 
lira. There has been a revival in 
the business of the life insurance 
companies, which has been greatly 
beneficial from both an economic and 


. social point of view. I might add that 


the cautious fiscal and credit policies 
which these countries have pursued 
-have not impeded economic growth. 
On the contrary, economic expansion 
in Germany and Italy has been at a 
higher rate than in almost any other 
country. We have here very telling 
evidence that the objectives of mone- 
tary stability and economic expan- 
sion are in no way incompatible. 


Smaller Dosage 


There are a number of other coun- 
tries which have been spared the or- 
deal of galloping inflation, but which 
nevertheless have had to submit to 
a fair dose of inflation, both during 
and since the war. For instance, 
here in the United States, prices are 
now fully twice as high as they were 
in the 1930’s. But, this has not really 
impaired confidence in the currency, 
and therefore has not curtailed the 
business of life insurance companies. 
Fortunately, the price increases were, 
on the whole, gradual. In the minds 
of the public, a dollar has remained 
a dollar—even if the statisticians do 
tell us that today the dollar is worth 
only fifty cents. But for the ordinary 
man who is busy earning his living, 





this statistical calculation has not 
been an impelling reality in his daily 
life. 

I think that the ordinary citizen 
also took into account, perhaps sub- 
consciously, that the World War was 
such a great calamity, such a vast 
and fearful undertaking, that it had 
to be accepted that there would be 
certain price increases. And while 
shortages existed after the war, the 
people here in the United States 
also accepted, I think, with a certain 
equanimity, the continued rise in 
prices. As the years passed, however, 
and supplies became more plentiful 
under conditions of fully restored 
production, the public began to ex- 
pect the authorities to arrest infla- 
tion and restore the benefits of stable 
money. 


Stable Prices 


In this country, fortunately, price 
increases have become much less 
marked in recent years. Over the 
last two or three years wholesale 
prices have been practically stable, 
and the cost of living has risen by 
little more than one per cent a year. 
This stability has already had bene- 
ficial results, and I think it came in 
the nick of time, for there were cer- 
tain signs of uneasiness in the minds 
of the public. 

The stability of world prices has 
been helped by the increase in the 
output of goods of all kinds, which 
now far exceeds the prewar produc- 
tion. There are plentiful supplies of 
fuel (both coal and oil), and of the 
whole range of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. More and more consumer 
goods are available, and there is an 
increasing output of all kinds of tools 
and machinery. Transport facilities 
have been expanding, and freight 
rates are still low. At the same time, 
there is a greater willingness by the 
authorities to pursue cautious fiscal 
and credit policies. Inflationary fi- 
nancing of budget deficits is looked 
upon with disfavor, and, in any case, 


(Continued on next page) 





Monetary Stability—Continued 


long-term interest rates are no longer 
pegged at any artificially low levels. 
As far as the supply of goods is 
concerned, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that production will not con- 
tinue to increase as a result of the 
large investments which have been 
made in practically all fields. Nor 
are there any reasons to expect any 
irresponsible reversal of financial 
policies, or such a “pushing up” of 
costs that prices must inevitably be 
raised. I would like in this connec- 
tion to make three observations: 


Preventive Factors 


First, the very fact that we have 
not one currency in the world, but 
a number of countries with their own 
fiscal and monetary policies, consti- 
tutes a certain safeguard against in- 
flation. For given present ideas and 
the mood of people, it is most un- 
likely that any number of countries 
would adopt inflationary policies at 
the same time. If one or two coun- 
tries were to do so on their own, 
they would soon experience a de- 
terioration in their balance of pay- 
ments, resulting in a reduction in 
their gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves, and the likelihood is that 
these warning signs would be heeded 
and that the proper corrective meas- 
ures would be taken. 
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Secondly, although a large country 
can have a greater influence on world 
prices than a smaller country, I think 
that for a number of reasons the 
United States alone can no longer 
determine the trend of prices on 
world markets. Indeed, I would go 
so far as to say that I believe that 
these trends are today largely deter- 
mined by forces outside the United 
States. Western Europe imports 
about three times as much raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs as the United 
States, and most of the international 
commodity markets are situated out- 
side this country. The United States 
is so largely self-sufficient that its 
influence on world prices is not in 
proportion to its economic capacity 
and output. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that in the last few years the 
United States has felt more strongly 
the impact of competition from other 
countries, and market conditions 
abroad have had an effect on prices 
here. 

Thirdly, in the past great wars 
have been the cause of inflation, but 
in between those wars there have 
often been long periods of consider- 
able stability ; that was the case not 
only in the Nineteenth Century be- 
tween the Napoleonic Wars and the 
First World War, but also in earlier 
times. If it is true that the very 
frightfulness of a nuclear attack will 
prevent a Third World War, the 
chances for a period of monetary 
stability would seem to have been 
greatly enhanced. 


Readjustment Accomplished 


You will no doubt recall the state 
of mind which prevailed a year ago 
when we heard so much optimistic 
discussion about continued and 
growing prosperity in the “Roaring 
Sixties.” There were, however, a 
few who did not share this exuberant 
optimism, but held the view that the 
U. S. economy would have to pass 
through a period of somewhat diffi- 
cult readjustment. After years of a 
predominantly inflationary climate, 
the economy had to be adjusted to 
conditions of more stable prices; in 
other words, it was necessary for 
people to learn how to live without 
inflation. Much of the readjustment 
which was necessary has already 
been carried out and, I am glad to 
say, under conditions of quite good 


business. As was to be expected, it 
was accompanied by a certain relaxa- 
tion in activity. There has been some 
discussion whether or not this re- 
laxation should be called a recession. 
This is really a question of termi- 
nology. 


No Real Recession 


I do not think that the recent 
relaxation can be compared with a 
cyclical decline in business activity. 
So many of the typical signs of a 
cyclical decline have been absent; 
the total awards of heavy construc- 
tion contracts have, for instance, 
this year been some 12 per cent 
larger than last year; and, interna- 
tionally, boom conditions have con- 
tinued—especially in Europe. The 
relaxation here has been the direct 
result of the “deflation of inflationary 
tendencies,” to employ an expression 
of Mr. William McChesney Martin, 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. It was indeed 
fortunate for this country that the 
change in psychology came at the 
time when there was no cyclical de- 
cline, for it might have had disas- 
trous effects if it had coincided with 
a real recession. 


Recently, however, there have 
been some signs of a moderation of 
the boom in Europe, and also of 
some intensification of the relaxation 
here in this country. Even so, I be- 
lieve that in certain respects business 
conditions in the United States are 
today somewhat healthier than they 
were a year ago. In the first place, 
a considerable readjustment has al- 
ready taken place. For many prod- 
ucts, domestic and export prices 
have been adjusted to what the 
market can carry. Inventories have 
not risen. Stock exchange prices are 
more realistic now that there is little 
or no hedging against inflation. 

And this is true not only of the 
stock exchange. Businessmen’s ex- 
pectations generally are more realis- 
tic. There may still be those who 
dream about the possibility of raising 
prices without any adverse effect on 
sales, but they are getting fewer and 
fewer. This change in expectations 
has had an influence on the attitude 
towards costs. In brief, there is 
today a stronger resistance against 
cost increases than there has been at 
any time since the war. 
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As far as the balance of payments 
is concerned, you are no doubt fully 
aware that there has been an im- 
pressive increase in U. S. exports, 
which may amount to $3% billion 
for the year, and that imports have 
remained at very much the same 
level as before. Although the in- 
crease in exports has been facilitated 
by the boom in Europe, it proves I 
think that American industry can still 
compete in many export markets. 
There has thus been a basic improve- 
ment in the U. S. balance of pay- 
ments, and the trade surplus will 
probably amount to $4% billion. 
With net income from investments 
and services, making $6%4 billion, 
this should be more than sufficient to 
cover all government expenditures 
abroad, including expenditure for 
military purposes and official foreign 
assistance of all kinds. 

The improvements which I have 
just mentioned have taken place in 
what the Europeans call “the current 
account of the balance of payments.” 


is now fully in equilibrium, and this 
has already contributed to a less 
pessimistic evaluation of the U. S. 
balance of payments’ problem and to 
a calmer attitude in recent weeks 
on the foreign exchange and gold 
markets. 


European Investments 


But the U. S. balance of payments 
is also affected by movements on 
capital account—private long-term 
investments abroad and movements 
of short-term funds. With a strong 
boom in Europe, interest rates there 
have been higher than in this coun- 
try, and so for some time it has been 
possible to invest funds more profit- 
ably in Europe. But when such in- 
vestments are made, the United 
States acquires valuable assets as a 
counterpart. The outflow of funds 
has, however, been considerable, and 
for 1960 the over-all deficit in the 
balance of payments approximates 
$3¥% billion, and is, thus, about the 
same magnitude as in 1958 and 1959. 
Such a large deficit can obviously 
not be allowed to continue forever, 
and neither will the boom in Europe 
last forever. Official discount rates 
have recently been reduced in 
France, Germany, and Great Britain, 
and it is likely that these reductions 
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that in the next forty years the 
annual increase in poulation in West- 


will have some influence on the 
movement of short-term funds. 


As far as more permanent invest- 
ment abroad is concerned, I am in- 
clined to think that before very long 
some alleviation will also set in. For 
I believe that there will in years to 
come be more capital available in 
Europe for use abroad. It is ex- 
pected that the population there will 
grow at a slower rate than in the 
United States; the experts tell us 


ern Europe will be about 0.7 per 
cent, while in the United States it 
will be something like 1.4 per cent, 
and in the rest of the world nearly 
2 per cent. Much of the demand for 
capital comes, of course, from the 
needs of a growing population, not 
only for houses, hospitals, schools, 
and services, but also for tools and 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Monetary Stability—from page 8! 


equipment. It is interesting to re- 
member that before 1914, France, 
with a relatively small rate of growth 
of population, was the main center 
for the issue of foreign loans. If, 
therefore, more capital is available 
after meeting Europe’s own needs, 
it will very likely flow to other con- 
tinents, including the United States. 
It will presumably take many forms : 
the financing of international trade, 
repurchase of assets now owned by 
Americans in Europe, purchase of 
stock exchange securities, as well as 
direct investment by Europeans in 
the United States. 

Do not let me give the impression, 
however, that there will be any im- 
mediate relief for the U. S. balance of 
payments. This country will still 
have to continue with cautious fiscal 
and credit policies, and watch the 
trends of costs. Professor Galbraith 
in a statement on the U. S. balance 
of payments’ problems put the 
avoidance of cost increases as the 
No. 1 desideratum of the policies 
to be pursued to reduce the over-all 
deficit. I agree with him that this 
should certainly have the very high- 
est priority. Money wages are high 
in the United States, and so is pro- 
ductivity, but the relation is not so 
comfortable that costs can be allowed 
to increase without giving rise to 
a danger that U. S. industries might 
price themselves out of export mar- 
kets, with further adverse effects 
on the balance of payments. 


Domestic Markets 


Some people clearly recognize 
this danger, but think that attention 
to costs is required only for balance 
of payments reasons, and believe 
that if it were not for the balance of 
payments, the U. S. economy would 
enjoy much greater freedom of ac- 
tion. As far as I can see, this is 
an illusion ; there is an equally great 
danger that American industries 
might price themselves out of the 
domestic market as well. One of the 
main objectives of policy this year 
will be to overcome the slackening 
in activity and reduce unemploy- 
ment. Whether one listens to 
Keynes or his predecessors, an es- 
sential condition for success is that 
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costs should not be allowed to in- 
crease. 

I think that in the present state 
of activity, the authorities can well 
permit the continuation of fairly 
easy money and also take steps to 
stimulate activity, especially in the 
depressed areas, provided the meas- 
ures taken do not lead to cost in- 
creases or hamper the essential ad- 
justments of the free market. The 
experience of many countries shows 
that a’ combination of cost adjust- 
ments with credit expansion is the 
most effective way of achieving a 
recovery in business activity. Costs 
can, of course, be reduced in many 
ways, even without reducing money 
wages. Indeed, cost adjustment 
through rationalization is the policy 
most likely to improve real wages 
over a period of time under condi- 
tions of rising employment. 


Sound Influence 


When I said that a fairly easy 
money policy may be pursued, I 
would like to underline that this will 
basically reflect the continuing high 
level of savings in this country. 
While business has passed through 
the transition from an inflationary 
psychology to the expectations of 
more stable prices, there has been 
a certain tendency to hold back a 
little in making investments in 
stocks and bonds, and also in plant 
and equipment. Those who have 
funds at their disposal have often 
preferred to keep a large part liquid. 
As a consequence there has been 
an accumulation of funds awaiting 
investment. This is generally “good” 
money—money earned and saved— 
most of which is likely to seek in 
the end more permanent employ- 
ment, and which will thus exert a 
steadying influence on capital values. 
I believe we have seen signs of such 
an influence in recent months on the 
stock and markets—and this has had 
a steadying influence on confidence. 

For the future, easier money con- 
ditions in the short-term market and 
subsiding fears of inflation will 
naturally tend to bring interest rates 
down in the long-term market as 
well. But only if business fails to 
pick up again would long-term rates 
decline substantially. When recovery 
sets in after the present period of re- 
laxation, there should once again be 





a strong demand for capital, which 
would bring to a halt any further 
decline in long-term rates. The ex- 
perience of the last seventy years 
shows that there has been a con- 
currence of rapid economic growth 
and rising interest rates. In those 
conditions rising rates do not impede 
growth, they are rather a reflection 
of growth. Instead of being looked 
at askance, rising interest rates 
should then be considered as a sign 
of favorable developments—some- 
thing to be welcomed. 

Now these considerations will 
have some consequences for debt 
management policies. The. limita- 
tion of a rate of interest of 414 per 
cent on the issue of government 
securities with a maturity of more 
than five years poses rather less 
difficulties today than it did a year 
or so ago. But it may well happen 
that with more business activity this 
limitation may once again prove to 
be a serious disadvantage and I 
think it would be proper to consider 
a relaxation of this limitation well 
in advance of any change in market 
conditions. May I add that for any- 
one familiar with the capital markets 
in Europe it seems strange indeed 
that such an inflexible limitation is 
maintained in this country. I do 
not want to imply that you should 
feel it necessary to follow what is 
done in Europe, but I do believe 
that in the future this limitation may 
be a handicap not only internally 
but also in U. S. financial relations 
with the other side of the Atlantic. 


Banker Suggestion 


In a recent speech, Mr. Henry C. 
Alexander, Chairman of the Board 
of the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, also sug- 
gested that the Federal Reserve 
System’s obligation to maintain 25 
per cent gold backing against notes 
and deposits should be abolished, 
so that all the U. S. gold would be 
fully available as cover against ex- 
ternal liabilities. In a “Staff Study 
on International Liquidity,” which 
was published by the International 
Monetary Fund in 1958, it was noted 
that a great number of countries 
have seen fit to abolish cover re- 
quirements in terms of gold because 
gold is no longer really needed for 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Montetary Stability—from page 84 


internal purposes, but only for the 
settlement of international obliga- 
tions. For my part, I think it would 
be all to the good if the maintenance 
of the 25 per cent gold cover rule, 
as well as the 4% per cent interest 
rate limitation, could be removed 
simultaneously. I am sure that opin- 
ion abroad would regard the simul- 
taneous removal of these two limita- 
tions with approval, and that such 
steps would thus contribute to a 
strengthening of confidence in the 
dollar. 

Looking back at the relations be- 
tween the financial forces here and 
in Europe over the last forty years, 
two things stand out. The first was 
a failure: the failure to establish 
close relations between the European 
and American financial authorities 
in the period between the two World 
Wars. The result was the derange- 
ment of the world’s financial affairs 


throughout the 1930’s, when the 
world was split up into separate 
currency areas—the dollar area, the 
sterling area, for a time the gold 
bloc, and Dr. Schacht’s regime in 
Germany and Eastern Europe. The 
punishment was a complete stagna- 
tion of world trade, with massive 
unemployment in many countries. 
The second event of outstanding 
importance was the pre-eminence of 
the United States in financial affairs 
after the Second World War. I 
think it must be said that the United 
States used this pre-eminence with 


a magnanimity and generosity which, 


even though it may have been in 
its own enlightened self-interest, 
will stand out in history as an al- 
most unparalleled act of statesman- 
ship. 

But events have moved on and 
we are now in a new situation. The 
European countries have recovered 
from the ravages of war, and can 
again play their part in the world’s 
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economic and financial affairs. To- 
day Western Europe has an influ- 
ence on the trend of world prices 
at least as great as that of the United 
States, and it will probably be able 
to provide, as I have already men- 
tioned, increasing amounts of capital 
for investment in other parts of the 
world. The Western European 
countries should then be able to 
share more fully in assistance to the 
less developed areas. Cooperation 
between Europe and the United 
States in the formation of economic 


> and financial policies will indeed be 


essential. I think this is becoming 
more generally appreciated. 

One of the purposes of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, as set out 
in its Articles of Agreement, is to 
promote international monetary co- 
operation and to provide machinery 
for consultation and collaboration on 
international monetary problems. 
The Fund can play, and has already 
played, a very useful role in this 
respect. The transformation of the 
Organization for European Econ- 
omic Co-operation, in which the 
United States and Canada are as- 
sociate partners, into the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, in which the United 
States and Canada will be full mem- 
bers, is alsoane at of great signifi- 
cance. 


A Great Influence 


Fortunately today the leading in- 
dustrial countries have nearly all 
accumulated sufficient—or almost 
sufficient—reserves, taking into ac- 
count the secondary reserves avail- 
able to them through access to the 
International Monetary Fund. In 
these circumstances the industrial 
countries can together exert a very 
great influence on the world’s mone- 
tary affairs. I should like to finish 
with a plea for support for an in- 
creasingly close economic and finan- 
cial collaboration between Europe 
and the United States. This is, of 
course, largely a matter for the 
authorities, but the support and ex- 
ample of influential private institu- 
tions—and not least those which 
manage so great a portion of the 
public’s savings, as the life insur- 
ance companies—-can be of real help 
in achieving this objective. 
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Our Rate Book Bulges With 
17 DIFFERENT Time-Loss Plans 


With 17 separate approaches to time-loss coverage, 
Occidental has a program to fit every known need. 


Occidental developed this complete, well-rounded line by 
recognizing the buyer’s needs, then acting to meet those needs. 


EXAMPLE: Many time-loss prospects wanted something 
more than a Commercial plan, but couldn’t afford 
Non-Can. So Occidental last year stepped in with a 

new policy series-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE TO AGE 65. 


(We renew this series to the buyer’s 65th birthday. 
And at a rate much lower than Non-Can! No premium 
increase, except on a class basis. ) 


Maybe our Guaranteed Renewable line is just what 
your buyer wants. 


Or maybe it’s Non-Can. Or Commercial. Perhaps it’s tailor- 
made. Or special package. But whatever his needs, one of 
our 17 plans will do the job! 


O C C I D E N TAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


For March, 1961 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 
Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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How 45,000 companies 
help their employees 
buy security 
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THE U. S$. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 


45,000 American business firms have put in a valuable 
service for their employees—the Payroll Savings Plan 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. Through this plan the com- 
pany payroll clerk sets aside a certain amount for each 
participating employee, each payday. Bonds are de- 
livered to employees as soon as they are fully paid for. 
It’s fully automatic, and the easiest way in the world 
to save. 

More than 8 million employees are using the plan, 
and are saving about $2 billion in Savings Bonds a 
year. These funds have helped buy homes, finance 
vacations, assure college educations and provide nest- 
eggs for retirement. 

If your company has not installed the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan thus far, contact your State Savings Bonds 
Director and have him show you how the Plan works. 
Get his experienced help in presenting the Plan to 
your organization. Or write Savings Bonds Division, 


U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, 25 D. C. 


Hats off to 
American Industry! 


“American Industry—by pro- 
moting the Payroll Savings 
Plan—has given the Savings 
Bonds Program its greatest 
success,” says William H. Neal, 
National Director of the Treas- 
ury'’s Savings Bonds Program. 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN 2% MORE THAN BEFORE '¢3 
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OUR BUSINESS 


HERBERT PAUL KARLSRUHER 


Insurance Underwriting 


New York, N. Y. 


Y THE MERE stroke of a pen we 
Bi the insurance industry can 
create an estate, provide mainten- 
ance and education for families, pro- 
vide the perpetration of a business, 
provide liquid funds for succession 
duties—to say nothing of providing 
disability and retirement funds. All 
these could be accomplished over a 
period of time by other less favorable 
vehicles—but time, yes, time is re- 
quired plus net spendable funds after 
taxes to accomplish the same result 
we accomplish instantaneously. 


Magnificent Position 


What a magnificent position we 
occupy—supplying both time and 
money by the mere stroke of a pen. 
Think this over the next case you 
work on in which your prospect is 
considering the purchase of variable 
mutual funds with a projection of 
either ten or twenty years of past 
performance. Certainly there is place 
in a man’s portfolio for investment 
accrual, but only after he has licked 
the time element. 

Many years ago my very good 
friend, John Todd, past Chairman 
of MDRT and with whom I served 
on the executive Committee of 
MDRT, wrote a short article on 
this subject—part of the following 
thoughts are his and part are mine, 
and I heartily agree with all of them: 


WHY I LOVE THE LIFE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 


A man who loves this business just 
has no ceiling. .. . You may think 
of many other reasons why you love 
it, but here are some of the reasons 
that our Agents have helped me to 
list : 

No worry about safety. 

No shortage of material. 

No labor problem I can’t cure my- 
self. 

| love to create—by the stroke of a 
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pen something that wasn’t here yes- 
terday is here today. 

I like men to trust me. 

I like men to tell me all about them- 
selves. 

I like the kind of men I’m associated 
with—they would be leaders any- 
where. 

I like to pick the people I want to 
do business with. 

I like knowing that my boss won’t 
be mad if I make more money than 
he does. 

I like knowing that no one has to 
die or retire in order for me to make 
progress. 

I like working at something where 
the sky is the limit. 

I like knowing that when I make a 
dollar my client makes many more. 
I like the security that comes with 
a) My skill in selling which no one 
can take away. 

b) My renewal account. 

I get a thrill out of influencing men’s 
minds to sound conclusions for their 
benefit. 

I like my independence. 


Specialized Kiowledge 


Most of all, I like the realization 
of the indispensable nature of the 
underwriter in the scheme of things. 
Some people may ask why it is nec- 
essary that there be an underwriter. 
Why couldn’t the insurance buyer 
ponder the simple fundamentals, 
making and executing his own plans 
by use of the tools which are readily 
available to him ? 

The same question could be asked 
of any other professional man—the 
doctor, the lawyer, the architect or 
the engineer. There is little of human 
knowledge that is not already written 
down on paper for those who would 
learn to acquire. But the sum total 
of human knowledge is far beyond 
the capacity of any one mind to en- 
compass. The man who is sick might 
die before he could find the book that 
told him what his malady and the 
cure for it might be, while the 
trained physician, through his spe- 
cialized experience, can recognize 


and cure it in a matter of hours or 
days. 

So with men’s financial plans—life 
is too short for men to find the right 
way by trial and error. Indeed, the 
symptoms of financial illness are 
often not even manifest to the un- 
trained eye until too late to effect 
a cure. Often the trained under- 
writer must not only be skilled in 
the method of solving problems, but 
must also be able to take men in 
their imaginations into the future, 
to foresee risk, and by proper plan- 
ning to prevent catastrophe. 


Misfortune May Occur 


A risk is the danger that some 
misfortune may occur ; a catastrophe 
is the actual happening of the event. 
No man has the final power over 
the risk of death—either physical or 
economic—but thoughtful planning 
can prevent economic death from 
occurring without a substitute source 
of income. 

I should like to quote certain 
excerpts from an excellent article 
which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal. The article proves con- 
clusively that the individual top cor- 
porate executive is always under 
pressure concerning his position, his 
future and his retirement. 

How different we are from the 
so-called “top echelon” of American 
business—the more business we 
write, the more we make, the greater 
are our contacts for future business, 
and lastly, the larger our renewal 
account becomes; furthermore, this 
is all ours or our families’ and it 
can’t be taken away from us even 
at death. 


Our Own Markets 


We choose the situs of our own 
operations—we aren’t shifted from 
territory to territory once we have 
built it up ; we don’t constantly travel 
from city to city hundreds of miles 
apart staying away from home night 
after night; we cultivate our own 
markets where and when we desire 

(Continued on next page) 











Our Business—Continued 


—what a wonderful business we 
are in. 

Being part of a team to plan and 
administer the estate of a client also 
fascinates me. I thoroughly enjoy 
working with attorneys, Certified 
Public Accountants, Investment 
Counselors and Trust Officers. A 
professional aspect permeates such a 
multilateral conference. Remember, 
however, that “Professional stand- 
ards are not the exclusive property 
of any group of life insurance sales- 
men no matter how they sell.” The 
solution of your client’s financial and 
family security problems need not 
wait until you have reached the pro- 
fessional stage. At any stage of his 
evolution, a life insurance salesman 
can practice the high standards of 
those allegedly professional in the 
ministry of life insurance selling. It 
is precisely how a salesman performs 
in the interest of his client that 
matters, and certainly not the title 
or rank or any other superficial 
designation attached to him. 


Is the field of a life underwriter 
a lucrative field? I think it is. I 
think it offers the life insurance sales- 
man larger, better and more diversi- 
fied remuneration than does any 
other field of sales. What other 
commercial field offers its salesmen 
a plan of compensation comparable 
to that of our industry? 

What other plan of compensation 
pays a man each succeeding year for 
at least nine years and possibly 
longer, for a sale he has previously 
made ? 

When we consider the so-called 
standard contract form of first year 
commission and nine renewals of 
5% each for at least nine years or 
longer, we are building up by geo- 
metric progression an income of sub- 
stantial portion. An underwriter re- 
ceives approximately equal to 1/10th 
of his first year commision each year 
for nine years and this is constantly 
increasing due to new business being 
put on the books each year. 

We are creating a future fund 
available to us for income, retirement 
purposes or to our families in the 
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event of our death. What other in- 
stitution spreads payment of income 
tax over a period of at least ten 
years? 

All of these benefits are contrac- 
tual and are not subject to the whims 
of the Vice President in charge of 
sales who, when he finds a salesman 
is making too large an income, can 
automatically reduce the rate of sales 
commission. How many sales man- 
agers have you known who -have 
beautifully developed a territory only 
to be sent on to develop a new ter- 
ritory to make way for a relative or 
close friend of the management ? 


In the life insurance business we 
are in the unique position of having 
everybody connected with us helping 
us and hoping for us to do a bigger 
and a better job—the more we make 
the better everyone likes it. We have 
unlimited horizons to travel on. But 
please don’t forget this all important 
fact. It’s good to have money and 
the things that money can buy, but 
it’s good, too, to check up once in a 
while and make sure you haven’t lost 
the things that money can’t buy. 


When people ask me when I ex- 
pect to retire, my emphatic answer 
is never! I deal with law, medicine, 
taxes, finance and people. What 
could be more interesting and fas- 
cinating? Not only that, but I deal 
with them at their and my conveni- 
ence. Incidentally, I returned this 
past summer from a three months 
trip around the world. What is more 
fascinating than a business that al- 
lows you to deal and match wits with 
some of the leading people and in- 
dustries of our country and abroad? 


Prominent Names 


What is more fascinating than to 
have on my books for segments of 
coverage, the following names? 
Individuals: Five DuPonts—Rocke- 
feller—Marshal Field. 

Industry: International Silver— 
Burlington Industries—American 
Car & Foundry—National Sugar 
Refining Co.—Calumet & Hecla— 
Revere Corporation of America— 


Continental Copper & Steel Trade — 


Association—Theatre Owners oi 
America—Association of Steel Dis- 
tributors—National Association of 
Secondary Materials Industries and 
many others, 
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What is more fascinating than_to 
design special plans and have them 
adopted by America’s leading cor- 
porations? In 1944 when Section 
22(B)(1)(b) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code first became available, 
| installed a plan of providing $5,000 
and $10,000 death benefit, the first 
$5,000 being estate tax free, on a 
group of key personnel in a medium 
sized company resulting in a sale of 
approximately $800,000. 


Split Funding 


Another example of proper plan- 
ning resulted in the installation of 
a split funding pension plan—one of 
the first adopted in Connecticut. 
This plan was the only one submitted 
with the new concept of split fund- 
ing. Through the excellent contacts 
I made with the company executives 
and with increases in the plan, I have 
received a minimum of a half a mil- 
lion dollars of business a year for the 
past sixteen years. Fascinating? I'll 
say it is! But remember, when you 
deal with top management, you have 
to “know your stuff.” Know it well 
and try to keep a few steps ahead 
of the parade with new concepts at 
all times. 


Knowledge is power—but all the 
knowledge in the world is worthless 
if you don’t work at spreading it 
around in the most advantageous 
places. Remember, the fear of the 
prospect that “freezes” so many life 
insurance salesmen is not necessarily 
a fear of people. On the contrary, 
it is a fear of ourselves, our own 
inadequacy and lack of knowledge. 


Nothing succeeds like success be- 
cause prospects instinctively recog- 
nize self-confidence as the mark of 
success. You can develop self-confi- 
dence if you are certain that you 
know what’s going on and are keep- 
ing abreast of all important develop- 
ments. Almost every day your news- 
paper, any newspaper, points to a 
story of collective bargaining per- 
taining to increased group insurance 
coverage of all kinds for employees. 
Everybody reads his newspaper and 
subconsciously imbibes the feeling of 
the necessity of greater protection 
along all lines. 

Read your paper and your techni- 
cal journals as I do, especially The 
Wall Street Journal, Business W eek, 
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INCREASE 


SALES 


ALL-LINES 
SELLING 


Monarch men now have 
the facilities—and the ne- 
cessary training—to provide 


complete insurance protection for 
both personal and business accounts. 










Monarch’s quality all-lines facilities—Non-cancellable Health 
and Accident, Life, Group, Property and Casualty — increase 


a 


OPPORTUNITY 





sales opportunities. And Monarch’s 
all-lines training increases sales 
effectiveness. 


For Monarch’s 

NEW OPPORTUNITY 
brochure, 

write Dept. BL-3 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS- 


A member of @) Springfield-Monarch Insurance Companies 








Fortune, etc., and see what wonder- 
ful ideas you will get from them. 
What vehicle other than life in- 
surance permits a man to draw tax- 
free money out of his corporation for 
the purpose of paying estate taxes 
and estate administration expenses 
and still leave the corporate owner- 
ship in his family’s possession ? Well, 
Section 303 of the Internal Revenue 
Code permits us to do just this. 
What other vehicle permits a man 
to remove from his estate $1,000 or 


$100,000 merely by third party own- 
ership of life insurance? 

How are substantial stock redemp- 
tion or stock retirement agreements 
funded? Right you are—by corpo- 
rate or third party individually owned 
life insurance. Boundless sales op- 
portunities are handed to us veritably 
on a silver platter. 

To make the best possible use of 
our many advantages here are a 
few power awakeners—if you like 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The Mortgage Bankers hereafter presented are especially equipped to originate sound mort- 
gages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Savings & Loan Associations, Pension Funds and other institutional investors. 

Each firm has been investigated by us. The absence of any firm should not be unfavorabl 
construed as it may be due to a number of reasons including their decision not to be presently listed. 

Our eventual objective is the publication of a separate directory, national in scope, of com- 
etent and reliable adits Bankers designed as a service to the nation's institutional investors. 


n it we plan to uniformly and ethical 


verified information on each Mortgage Banker presented. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to us. 


ALABAMA 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
Best Building, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York City 38, N. Y. 





ARKANSAS 


present, after complete and unbiased investigation, full 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


















COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 


i. INC. 
2119—6TH AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE GUARDIAN COMPANY 
309 CENTER STREET 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Offices: Little Rock, Fort Smith & Texarkana 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CALIFORNIA 














GEORGE ELKINS CO. 
499 CANON DRIVE AT SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
6435 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: San Diego, San Jose, 
Sacramento, and Stockton 








REAL ESTATE FINANCING, INC. 


185 LEE STREET 
MONTGOMERY |, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











ALLEN MORTGAGE CO. 
7872 IVANHOE AVE. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
FOR SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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E. S$. WATTS & CO. INC. 


130 CLAYTON ST. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Mobile, Ala. & Pensacola, Fila. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE SERVICE CO. 


357 ISTH ST. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





ARIZONA 











APPLEWHITE MORTGAGE 


& INVESTMENT CO. 
1101 NORTH FIRST ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








sian by MORTGAGE 


3950 MARKET STREET 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: San Bernardino, #3 
Las Vegas, Nev. ° 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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CALIFORNIA (Continued) 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) FLORIDA (Continued) 





CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO I, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mc:tgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AMERICAN MORTGAGE CO. 
OF FLORIDA 


309 S. ORANGE AVE. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GEORGIA 





PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON §, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





COLORADO 





KASSLER & CO. 
1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 

905 léth STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ILLINOIS 








CONNECTICUT 


DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 








DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














AGES WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

- CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES Crake * 

ee Oe esac Ave kde ee ae ggg aagp hea COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
; : : nan peers fare Manet. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

ie age DELAWARE FLORIDA 

ICE * 


pe CTOOLE INC, 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON. DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BISBEE-BALDWIN CORPORATION 
341 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


H. F. PHILIPSBORN & CO. 
10 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL & FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








FREDERICK . ae INC, 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 


901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION _ 
Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
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Recommended Mortgage 


Bankers 





lIOWA MICHIGAN NEW YORK 
GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. ADVANCE MORTGAGE WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
OF IOWA CORPORATION 
FLEMING BUILDING STATE STREET lire oe Ah al 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KANSAS 


2 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, 
hio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 


139 NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AUER wonreaes. COMPANY 


DETROIT. WICH. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
T 


MORTGAGES 
SPECIALIZING IN COMMERCIAL 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 


& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA&VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








KENTUCKY 


MINNESOTA 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 











CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


145 MARKET ST. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE TOWLE COMPANY 
415 2ND AVE., SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS I, MINN. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA&VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Servicing the upper midwest since 1909 


NORTH CAROLINA 








LOUISIANA 


GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 








HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MISSOURI 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











MARYLAND 


CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








NEBRASKA 


C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
it EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA&VA pon Tesces 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITI 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES leaame 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA - 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
IN 


319 WEST 5TH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DA , OHIO 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 


1028 NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








OHIO 





FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








iis 


AGES 
ES 


rT. 


W. LYMAN CASE & CO. 


23 N. FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL & 
RESIDENTIAL 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 








PERCY GALBREATH & SON, INC. 
56 NO. MAIN ST. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 
226 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


Throughout Middle Tenn. & Northern Ala. 
Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





TEXAS 





CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
ortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 











Vews 


JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 

3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 


201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRANCHES 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 
partanburg 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY 


AVE. 
cnet CHARLESTON, * —e 


HA Approved Mortgag: 
Chien & All Types Residential Loans 
Complete aptes oy J Facilities 


BRANCH: 
5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





TENNESSEE 





D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST IOTH ST. z 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA&VA MORTGAGES 








M. P. CRUM COMPANY 

1404 KIRBY BLDG. 

DALLAS |, TEXAS 
Negotiator oi Conventional, FHA & VA 
Mortgages— Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








PANOHIO MORTOAGES, INC, 
100 E. GAY STRE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 


BRANCHES: Cincinnati and may noe 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











FIRST TRUST COMPANY 


709 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Johnson City, Tenn. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Assn. Amer. 








JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


M 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


TEXAS (Continued) 


TEXAS (Continued) 





MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 


Branch Offices: om ag Paies, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





Bankers 


VIRGINIA (Continued) 





ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











HOME MORTGAGE CO. OF EL PASO 


BASSETT TOWER BLDG. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA&VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi- 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Charlotte & New York City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








AMERICAN GENERAL 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
BOX 2635 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 

Conventional, Commercial, FHA & 

VA Mortgages Property Management 
Branches: Dallas, Fort Worth, Midland, El Paso, 
Amarillo, Sen Antonio, Lubbock & Beaumont 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MAGIC. Say. MORTGAGE &o- INC. 
URCH AVENUE, S. 
ROANOKE. VIRGINIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICE FACILITIES 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansa 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WASHINGTON 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 
SAI Aree. TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: a. Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


SEATTLE MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1004 THIRD AVENUE 
SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


UTAH WEST VIRGINIA 
HOLLAND MORTGAGE & HOME MORTGAGES, INC. 
INVESTMENT CORP. NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 6 KANAWHA 


8 EXCHANGE PLACE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
“Service is our only Product" 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CHARLESTON. WEST VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











VIRGINIA WISCONSIN 
CURTIS E. MARTIN INC. MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY is 5 eek oe. 128 E 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: 2610 Raeford Road 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





AST WELLS ST 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & & INDUSTR 


eae ~ PREP Line any Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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ALC AND LIAA 
EXPRESS CONCERN 


THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America have expressed serious 
concern over proposed amendments 
to Federal tax regulations dealing 
with stock options. In a statement 
submitted to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, the ALC and 
LIAA said: 

“As major suppliers of capital for 
investment, we are seriously con- 
cerned about the proposal to tie the 
tax treatment of stock options ac- 
quired ‘as part payment for the loan 
of money’ to the treatment of stock 
options granted to employees.” 


Basis of Opposition 


The two life insurance associa- 
tions based their opposition upon 
three aspects of the proposed 
changes: 1. that these changes imply 
that the value of the option is neces- 
sarily to be treated as partial con- 
sideration or “interest” when an 
investor acquires a stock option in 
connection with the granting of a 
loan; 2. that they would add a test 
of taxability depending on whether 
or not the option has “a readily 
ascertainable fair market value” 
when acquired ; and 3. that the ex- 
cess over the option price of the 
stock’s fair market value when the 
option is exercised would be taxed 
at ordinary income tax rates. 

In connection with these three 
points, the ALC and LIAA stated: 
“As to the first point, the acquisition 
of an option may or may not be con- 
sideration for the loan. For instance, 
if options acquired as part of a com- 
bined purchase, from the issuer, of 
his bonds and stock options, long 
established practice would require 
the total cost of the ‘package’ to be 
allocated between the two types of 
securities ‘according’ to their respec- 
tive values at the time of the pur- 
chase, which values should be 
determined from all available evi- 
dence.’ If that results in an alloca- 
tion to the bond of cost less than the 
face amount, the difference will 
eventually be taxed as ordinary in- 
come—either through required ac- 
crual of discount over the term of 
the bonds, or upon their maturity, 
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etc. Even though proposed new Sec- 
tion 1.61-14(c) may not be intended 
to disturb such prior practice, the 
ambiguity remains and should be 
clarified. 

“On the second point,” the ALC 
and LIAA letter continued, “even 
though the facts may disclose the 
option to have been acquired as 
part payment for the loan, the 
absence of a then readily ascertain- 
able fair market value—or the diffi- 
culty of establishing a value for the 
option when it is acquired—is not 
reason for postponing the taxable 
incident until the option is exercised 
or sold and then taxing at ordinary 
income rates not only the original 
value but the subsequent capital ap- 
preciation as well. 

“As to the third point, the pro- 
posed tests of when an option has a 
‘readily ascertainable fair market 
value’ are such that, in virtually all 
instances, the option would have to 
be found to have no such value at 
the time it is granted. If, as a long- 
standing IRS rule contemplates in 
the case of options purchased as part 
of a ‘package’ investment, their then 


-value is to be determined from all 


available evidence, it obviously can 
be no less feasible to determine the 
value of options admittedly received 
as part payment for the loan,” the 
associations pointed out. 


HOSPITAL ABUSES 


MARYLAND COMMISSIONER Sears 
has approved the recommendations 
of a committee appointed to end al- 
leged hospital utilization abuses in 
the state and ordered it to implement 
those recommendations by February 
15. The committee, which included 
representations of the medical pro- 
fession and of the Maryland Hospi- 
tal Service, proposed: A committee 
of physicians to review questionable 
claims, the initiation of an educa- 
tional program, and the increased 
use of nursing and convalescent 
homes instead of hospitals in cer- 
tain cases. 


RECEIVES AWARD 


HENRY S. BEERS, president of Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, is the 
1960 recipient of the annual Insur- 
ance Man of The Year award of the 
Insurance field, 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
RATES 


BorH THE MICHIGAN Hospital 
Service (Blue Cross) and the 
Michigan Medical Service (Blue 
Shield) have filed for increased 
rates. The increases asked are 
22.4% and 13.5% respectively and 
would become effective April 1. 

Charles R. Howell, New Jersey’s 
Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance, has announced that a public 
hearing was held on January 31 in 
the State House Annex in Trenton 
concerning the proposed rate in- 
crease by the Medical-Surgical Plan 
of New Jersey (Blue Shield). The 
average increase requested would 
amount to 231%4%. 

New York State Superintendent 
of Insurance Thomas Thacher has 
disapproved an application of Buf- 
falo’s Blue Shield plan for subscriber 
rate increases on its “service type” 
(group remittance and direct pay- 
ment) contracts. Denial of the ap- 
plication was based on department 
exceptions to estimates of future 
claim costs per contract and esti- 
mates of increases in administrative 
and solicitation expense furnished 
by Blue Shield. The superintendent 
said that the need for an increase 
in rates was indicated and that con- 
sideration would be given to requests 
which met the objections raised by 
the department. Mr. Thacher has 
approved the application of Jeffer- 
son County’s (Watertown) Hospital 
Service Corporation for a rate in- 
crease. 


NURSING HOMES 


Two LIFE INSURANCE company 
mortgage loans for nursing home 
projects insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration are among 
the first to be developed under the 
new Federal mortgage financing 
program for proprietary nursing 
homes. The Fireside Lodge nurs- 
ing home in Fort Worth, Texas will 
receive a long-term mortgage loan 
from Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association, and the Sherwood 
Hall nursing home in Royal Oak, 
Mich., will receive a mortgage loan 
from North American Life of Chi- 
cago. Other commitments by life 
insurance companies are being ne- 
gotiated, 
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Retirement—from page 23 


within the limits of their abilities 
and health. For all practical pur- 
poses, they are forced into a life 
of unwanted idleness and complete 
separation from their normal activi- 
ties to which they were accustomed 
during their working years. The 
deteriorating mental and physical 
effects of such mandatory “leisure” 
are an undisputable matter of record. 
They often produce human tragedies 
which are indefensible. 

It is only in recent years that 
industry has paid some attention to 
the need for pre-retirement educa- 
tional programs, Yet such programs 
only deal with part of the problems 
confronting a compulsorily retired 
employee. Equally important is the 
establishment of carefully designed 
post-retirement programs which will 
assist him in finding some produc- 
tive work corresponding to his 
previous training and interests. 

It is of no significance whether 
such post-retirement programs 
should be established by industry, 


unions, private organizations or the 
government, or by a combination 
thereof, in order to make them 
efficient and workable. It is impor- 
tant only to call attention to the 
fact that they are sorely lacking but 
greatly needed in the United States. 
It is difficult, however, to conceive 
how we can justify compulsory 
chronological retirement of people 
who are able and willing to work 
unless we systematically aid them in 
securing meaningful post-retirement 
activities. 

Sixth: The debate about manda- 
tory retirement at a pre-determined 
age has been beclouded by the fact 
that, in the last analysis, we are not 
trying to find a reasonable uniform 
retirement age but a generally ap- 
plicable biological disability age at 
which it can normally be assumed 
that the average person is no longer 
able to perform his work efficiently. 

Neither medical nor gerontologi- 
cal science has been able as yet to 
develop any practical standards or 
criteria, which would permit, with 
reasonable certainty and accuracy, 
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to measure a person’s biological 
ability or inability satisfactorily to 
perform his duties and obligations. 
Perhaps the day will come when a 
man’s biological age can be measured 
with the aid of electronic devices. 
But that day is not around the 
corner. 


As matters now stand, the prob- 
lem of compulsory retirement must 
be approached with great caution. 
Its ramifications are too serious 
to submit to an easy solution 
based on administrative convenience 
and expediency. 


By Practical Men 


I come from the academic world. 
I have never been a member of a 
union nor have I ever run a business. 
As an impartial student of the labor 
scene for more than 30 years, I have 
come to the conclusion that any 
workable and realistic solutions to 
the manifold, perplexing problems 
of contemporary labor relations can 
only and exclusively be hammered 
out by practical men, such as the 
representatives of organized labor 
and industry, based on their experi- 
ence as well as on their knowledge 
of human needs and productive 
necessities. In other words, the final 
decisions must be made by the men 
in the field. 

Yet it is my firm conviction that 
they will not successfully do so if 
they attempt to solve a major con- 
troversial issue, such as compulsory 
chronological retirement, only in the 
light of efficient personnel and pro- 
duction policies and without con- 
sideration of the entire moral, 
economic, social, and psychological 
setting. 


CANADIAN INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE IN Canada reached 
an in force amount of $47 billion 
by the end of 1960, and purchases 
reached nearly $6 billion. Purchases 
were up 6% over the year before. 
The life companies paid $545 million 
in benefits to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries, with about two-thirds 
going to living policyholders. The 
net amount of new money put into 
the economic life stream was about 
$500 million. 
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Gentlemen: 


Your fine publication has printed 
all kinds of suggestions and infor- 
mation from the “big wheels” of the 
insurance industry and regulating 
departments. | wonder if you’d be 
interested in some from the “cogs” 
that help to make those wheels go 
round ? 

Two major problems confront us: 
1. Insurance company letterheads 
with no address, just Chicago, or 
New York. This entails looking up 
the address from office records or 
publications. If the name does not 
appear in either of those we must 
write the insurance department in 
the state of domicile to get a street 
address or have mail returned un- 
claimed. 

2. Letters received with a beautiful 
signature that no one can read. Each 





official should require the secretary 
to type his name and title below the 
signature. 

Another suggestison I’d like to 
make is that each insurance company 
print the telephone number of the 
home office on its letterhead. This 
would save time—not only for the 
“cogs” but for the “wheels” also. 

Very truly yours, 

(Mrs.) Margaret Armstrong 
Administrative Assistant 
Nevada Insurance Department 


Dear Sir: 

Your article in the December 1960 
issue of “A & H Developments” 
under the heading “Mental Illness”’ 
has come to our attention. 

We were extremely disturbed by 
the paragraph in column 2, page 30, 
which states: ““There are, of course, 
other recognized types of mental dis- 
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abilities, including epileptics, and 
mentally defectives or the mentally 
deficient. There are also those cate- 
gorized as the criminally insane, 
alcoholics, and drug addicts.” The 
inclusion of epilepsy as a “type of 
mental disability,” by the author, is 
erroneous. 


It has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly that the association between ep- 
ilepsy and mental disease, including 
mental deficiency, is non-existent. 
There are, of course, people with 
epilepsy who are mentally ill or men- 
tally deficient just as there are peo- 
ple with diabetes, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases who are mentally ill. 
It makes as much sense to say that 
tuberculosis is a form of mental dis- 
ease because some of its victims are 
mentally ill as it does to say that 
epilepsy is a form of mental illness 
because some of its victims suffer 
from mental illness. Put another 
way, all bears are animals but not all 
animals are bears. 


The publication of this erroneous 
matter in a magazine distributed 
among insurance executives is a seri- 
ous blow to people with epilepsy who 
already face employer rejection due 
to misconceptions about their con- 
dition. This statement by Mr. Foll- 
mann strengthens the employers’ er- 
roneous belief that a person with 
epilepsy is at best unstable and at 
worst insane. 


Many people who have epilepsy 
suffer from psychological disturb- 
ances ranging from mild to severe 
because of frustrations encountered 
in daily living—frustrations born of 
the very misconceptions about their 
condition which Mr. Follmann has 
strengthened in his article. 

We have prepared two leaflets 
which are designed to give a better 
understanding of epilepsy. Since 
one of the reasons given by employ- 
ers for refusing to hire people with 
epilepsy is that insurance carriers 
will either not cover or extract 
higher premiums from employers of 
people who have epilepsy on their 
payroll, Mr. Follmann’s article takes 
on added significance when pub- 
lished in your magazine. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles Kram, Ph.D. 

Executive Director 

Federal Association for Epilepsy, 
Inc., The Epilepsy Foundation 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 1960 


= 13 district offices in 5 states 


= Expansion into Colorado and New Mexico 
® Started Rebuilding of Home 

Office Building 
= Insurance in force now over 
$211,000,000 








= sound financial strength 
m experienced leaders 
= superior service to policyowners 
= forward looking community services 


PROFILE: 





MATURITY 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


COMPARATIVE CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1960 











ASSETS 1959 1960 
RS te SO a Bee: Sted coy ee “a ee eon $ 1,302,695.97 
U. S. Government, Municipal, 

SE NGS er Se 5 a ww 6,716,991.31 6,984,145.69 
RS CS aie 333,314.12 341,875.27 
First mortgage and collateral loans 26,920,304.03 27,359,140.70 
NN iS ek -  2,990,654.87 3,006,989.97 
Home office building and lot 

after depreciation . ......-e 1,279,806.32 1,582,557,44 
Home office building and lot 

addition after depreciation ..... 188, - - 228,423.07 
RSIS cose ee Se 390,684.06 
CUE et. su oy} 3,903, ‘08 6 4,360,917.32 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums. . —1,157,527.92 1,268,783.82 

UR II its. 53. Sh ss $44,668,522.00 $46,826,213.31 
LIABILITIES 
Current bills due or accrued. . . . .. $ 19,027.81 $ 27,403.02 
Premiums and interest collected in advance 434,771.53 409,998.68 
Reserve for incomplete and 

unreported death claims ...... 54,814.90 51,500.00 
Reserve for City, State, County 

and Federaltaxes . ....., 246,215.11 257,549.01 
Mortgage loan deposit accounts and 

other sundry liabilities. ...... 466,632.75 470,344.41 
Investment contingency reserve ‘ 451,384.75 420,383.80 
Mandatory security valuation reserve 596,727.15 675,076.89 

Total Current Liabilities. . . . .. $ 2,269,574.00 $ 2,312,255.81 


Funds Exclusively for Protection of Policyholders 





Full legal reserve on outstanding policies . $34,228,177.42 $35,860,216.51 
SEARO RAGS Wig rane Sagas eam 2,700,000.00 3,000,000.00 
Contingency reserve . ....... ,000.00 350,000.00 
WUIIS oi a: as tin See te wae o 5,320,770.58 5 303, 740.99 

Totel Liabilities ©. wok amt $44,668,522.00 $46,826,213.31 
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Protection of Private Pension Expec- 
tations 


This is the first book to emerge 
from the Pension Research Council’s 
inquiry into the security behind 
anticipated benefits under private 
pension plans. 

Prepared by Edwin W. Patterson, 
the Cardozo Professor Emeritus of 
Jurisprudence at Columbia Univer- 
sity, formerly Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, it analyzes and evaluates the 
regulatory framework within which 
employer pension plans operate. The 
book presents the findings of ex- 
tensive, comprehensive research and 
covers several pertinent aspects of 
planning: general survey of legal 
controls; general legal analysis of 
pension plans; federal regulation; 
regulation of insurers and trustees; 
special state regulations; foreign 
regulation; the future of legal pro- 
tection. 


286 pps. $6.75 per copy; published 
by Edwin W. Patterson, Richard 
D. Irwin Inc., Homewood, Iil. 


Running Pension and Profit Sharing 
Plans by William J. Casey. 


This is perhaps the only study 
ever to deal with running such plans 
after they have been put into opera- 
tion. 

To obtain his information, the 
author has drawn heavily upon the 
experiences of many United States 
corporations currently employing 
pension and profit sharing plans. 
Much of the book is concerned with 
selling the plans to employees and 
keeping them sold. It also discusses 
such points as: keeping the proper 
balance between withdrawals and re- 
tirement provisions; assuming the 
responsibility for making decisions 
on loans ; and tax problems, 
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publications 


Above all, this “do it yourself” 
guide for businesses, large or small, 
stresses that the development and 
use of pension and profit sharing 
plans are continuing processes, not 
to be simply started and allowed to 
continue on their own momentum. 


183 pp. $12.50 per copy; published 
by William J. Casey, Institute for 
Business Planning, Inc., 13th Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 


Data Processing Annual Reference 
Guide, Volume Two 


This valuable reference book for 
users of punched card, punched tape 
equipment, and business computers, 
updates the “Computer Guide” fea- 
ture found in the first edition, and 
contains educational material not 
available elsewhere. 

Many detailed applications of data 
processing equipment are outlined 
in this book, which also contains a 
bibliographical index to hundreds of 
articles published in 107 periodicals. 
The book includes a Computer Com- 
parison Chart, which lists the specifi- 
cations of each type at a glance. 


$15.00 per copy. Clothbound. 

Published by Gille Associates, 22nd 
Floor Book Tower, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 


Insurance by Albert H. Mowbray 
and Ralph H. Blanchard, Professor 
Emeritus of Insurance, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


This is the new Fifth Edition of 
the well known, comprehensive 
guide to insurance, designed to serve 
as an introduction to its problems, 
mechanisms, and practical applica- 


tions. It describes the entire field 
of insurance, enabling the reader 
to develop a broad understanding of 
all phases of the insurance business, 
either as part of a general business 
education, or as a foundation for a 
more detailed study of insurance. 

Extensive revisions have been 
made in this edition. The changing 
concept of basic insurance is dis- 
cussed, as well as new phases of the 
business which have recently become 
important. Those sections of the 
book which have traditionally posed 
problems for the student have been 
reworked, and extensive explana- 
tions have been added. 

R. H. Blanchard was in charge of 
insurance instruction at the Colum- 
bia School of Business from 1917 to 
1957, and is now Professor Emeritus 
of Insurance. He is a past president 
of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance; 
Past President and Fellow, Casualty 
Actuarial Society; Past Vice Presi- 
dent of the Insurance Division, 
American Management Association. 


617 pps. $7.50 per copy; published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Discrimination, a study of recent de- 
velopments in American life insur- 
ance, by Halsey D. Josephson, 
C.L.U., New York General Agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


A scathing denunciation of cur- 
rent discriminatory practices in life 
insurance, especially affecting the 
small buyer, has been written by the 
head of one of New York’s largest 
life insurance agencies. Mr. Joseph- 
son shows how the “anti-discrimina- 
tion laws” in life insurance, adopted 
by almost every state, have been, in 
his words, “emasculated and 
evaded.” He asserts that the laws 
designed to prohibit companies from 
discriminating in charges between 
individuals of the same class or equal 
life expectancy were made meaning- 
less by the 1955 adoption of pre- 
mium gradations for size, approved 
by all states on the basis of a report 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. According 
to Josephson, under this plan com- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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SOUTHLAND 
LIFE 


Southland Life Insurance Company now has more than 
$250,000,000 in assets and over $1,450,000,000 life insur- 
ance in force. It is in the top 3% of all-life insuranre 
companies and showed an increase during 1960 in new 
life insurance sales of more than 13% over 1959 sales. 
Southland Life is one of America’s great and growing 
companies, putting strength and prestige behind every 
Southland Life representative — making him one of the 
most respected men in his home town. He has been care- 
fully selected and trained to provide unexcelled insurance 
counsel. A Southland Life representative is a man with 
a future! 


Face Your Future with Confidence 


Southland ;.. Life 
insuronce]pillcompeny 
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panies were allowed to extend large 
savings to the big buyer from a fund 
made up of additional charges to the 
small buyer. 

He states that “merchandizing in- 
novations—minimum amount spe- 
cials, terminal dividends, minimum 
deposit specials and premium grada- 
tions by size—represent a total lack 
of respect for anti-discrimination 
laws.” Mr. Josephson traces this 
new trend to a competitive interest 
in specials, arising from the post 
World War II marketing boom. In 
his foreword, the author makes it 
clear that he has written this book 
with the aim of improvement, rather 
than destruction, and was “moti- 
vated solely by the desire to have 
life insurance more effectively and 
equitably serve the public.” 


216 pps. $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Wesley Press, 157 East 
57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


The Treasury of Sure-Fire Selling Tips 
by Charles B. Roth, President 
Charles B. Roth and Associates, 
Inc., Management Psychologists and 
Sales Consultants. 


This compendium of selling tech- 
niques and know-how is designed to 
put more money in your pocket, 
no matter how well the business is 
rolling in already. This is a book 
for the good salesman who won’t 
be content until he’s a supersales- 
man. To help you achieve this goal, 
Mr. Roth has assembled a vast ar- 
senal of tips which will stamp you 
as a real professional, a salesman 
who has mastered every refinement 
of his craft, and has the top-bracket 
income to prove it. 


The author does not lecture on 
the basic principles of selling, but 
instead concentrates on hundreds of 
small tips and hints, which can per- 
fect your sales approach and mean 
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BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS: 


. . practical trends, legal decisions and 
policies presented in top level terms. 
cial and feature articles on today’s most difficult 
questions at all levels of the life insurance industry. 
Standard features cover: Life Insurance Stocks; New 
Publications; Current reporting; Up-to-the-minute 
reviews and expert financial and operating analyses. 
Also such standard features as Office Methods and 
Equipment, I.A.S.A. Reports, Association Notes, 
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the difference between a good record 
and the best record for you. 


253 pps. $4.95 per copy. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 


A Word To the Wives by Kenneth L. 
Anderson, Vice President and Man- 
aging Editor, Research and Review. 


How to be a successful wife to 
a life insurance salesman is the sub- 
ject of this new book. Divided into 
two sections, the book first explains 
the things that a wife can do as a 
homemaker to further her husband’s 
career in insurance, and secondly, 
what she can do as an active business 
partner of her salesman-husband. 

The purpose of this book is to 
show insurance wives how they can 
and should be an integral part of 
their husbands’ business careers. In 
almost no other form of business can 
the role of the wife be of greater 
importance, and this book shows the 
simple steps to success which can 
help a wife to become a “help-meet.” 


23 pps. $.75 per copy, less im 
quantity; published by Research and 
Review Service of America, Inc., 
123 West North Street, Indianapolis 
9, Indiana. 


The R&R 1961 Tax Handbook Edited 
by Edwin H. White, J.S.D., C.L.U. 


This, the latest edition of a popular 
tax guide, has been updated to 
January 1961, including pertinent 
cases, rulings, and amendments of 
the tax law. 267 answers are given 
to tax questions affecting life, A&H, 
and annuities. 

Written from the point of view of 
the underwriter and estate planner, 
the answers reflect in understan'- 
able language the current regula- 
tions, and all applicable rulings ard 
court decisions interpreting the I:- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


243 pps. $1.85 per copy, less in 
quantity ; published by The Research 
and Review Service of America, 
Inc., 123 North Street, Indianapoiis 
9, Indiana, 
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Another Hotel Reservation 
first for business travellers — 
from Sheraton 


SELF- 
CONFIRMATIO 


Now you can travel with a guaranteed hotel 
confirmation written in your own office the 
instant you phone for a RESERVATRON reservation. 








There’s no work in the way it works: 


1 You, your secretary or travel department calls the nearest 
"Sheraton Hotel or Reservation Office. 


2 Your reservation is made electronically by seconds-fast 
* RESERVATRON and verbally confirmed immediately. 


3 At the same time you fill out your own confirmation (on 
* forms supplied by Sheraton) for the hotel reservation you 
requested. There are fifty-six Sheraton Hotels coast to coast 
in the U.S.A., in Hawaii, and in Canada. 


Self-Confirmation saves time and peace of mind! 
Eliminates paper work, costly phone calls and wires! 
Speeds service in corporate travel departments. 


SHERATON HOTELS 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Self-Confirmation, Sheraton Corporation of America, 

470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Massachusetts 

I am interested in knowing more about Sheraton’s unique 
SELF-CONFIRMATION Plan: 
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For Reservations by 

the new = ped 

Direct-Line Teletype 

call your 

Sheraton Hotel 

EAST 

NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 


ON 
Shetaton-Plaza 
ASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
ya Inn 
Sheraton Hotel 
VIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPR 


Sheraton-Kimball 
Sheraton Motor Inn 


Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
Sheraton Hotel 
Sheraton Hotel 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 





Sheraton inn 


MIDWEST 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 


DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
Sheraton-Cleveland 

CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 

ST. 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
Sheraton Hotel 

IANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 

FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 

RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 

SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 

CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 

SOUTH 

LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson . 
Sheraton-Dallas 
Sheraton-Charles 

MOBILE, ama 
Sheraton-Battle House 

WEST 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
Huntin op oa 
Sheraton-Portland Hotel 

HAWAII 


HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Royal Manor . 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
SurfRides 


CANADA 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


T 0 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
OVERSEAS 
SSRAEL 


TEL AVIV z 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 




















boost 
your 
income 


in 196L! 


WRITE OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY CONTRACTS WITH CONFIDENCE 
WITH THE NEW 1961 


LIFE UNDERWRITER’S GUIDE 
FOR AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Here in one handy volume you will find over 20,000 accurate answers on coverage for Surplus, Out- 
of-the-ordinary, Substandard, Hard-to-place, Restricted or Limited Life and A&H . . . making 94% 
of your present tedious risk-placing activities unnecessary. 





This important work covers the 240 companies writing 98% of the total “in-force” business. You'll 
even find information about little known but valuable company practices. At a flip of a page and 


a quick glance at the convenient cross-index will pinpoint accurate answers to all your risks problems 
involving: 


e ACCIDENT & HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION 

e ANNUITIES e JUVENILE 

e AVIATION e PENSION TRUSTS 

e BORROWER’S INSURANCE e SUBSTANDARD 

e DISABILITY e TERM 

e GROUP e WOMEN 

e UNDERWRITING PRACTICES e LICENSING FACILITIES 


ORDER NOW .. . be sure to get your copy as soon as it is off the press! 


PRICED AT $2.50 PER COPY 


He \ | iN Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
) 1} 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND 
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Aetna Life: John A. Blanchfield has been 
promoted to vice president and director 
of agencies and Lauchlin H. McLean ad- 
vanced to assistant counsel, law dept. Al- 
bert L. Hall, formerly with Berkshire Life, 
has been named legal officer, mortgage 
loan dept. Aadu Kallas has been elevated 
to associate counsel. 

Cecil T. Chalke has been appointed 
general agent at Springfield succeeding 
Ray E. Goewey (personal production). 


All American Assur.: Vice president L. 4. 
Richard has been transferred to home 
office and will serve in the credit life div., 
in charge of banks and savings and loan 
association accounts. 


Allstate Cos.: Donald S. Connell, for- 
merly director of agencies for Aetna Life, 
has been appointed sales director of life 
insurance and accident-sickness insurance. 
Robert H. Greene, previously a vice presi- 
dent of both Metropolitan Savings & Loan 
Ass'n of Los Angeles and Commonwealth 
Savings & Loan Ass’n of Beverly Hills, 
Cal., has joined the reas on div. of the 
investment and banking dept. as director. 


American General: John T. Delaney and 
William J. Shirley have been appointed 
regional agency directors for new Cali- 
fornia region (San Francisco) and Gulf 
Coast (Houston), respectively. 

James F. Mitchell has been named man- 
ager of Houston southwest agency. 


American Hospital-Medical Benefit: John 
R. Herb was elected secretary for this 
concern and American Community Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. 


Appalachian National: Louis E. Meador, 
formerly agency manager for North Amer- 
ican Lite of Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant agency director. 


Baltimore Life: Ralph S. Peluso has been 
appointed a home office supervisor. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Agency manager 
appointments: William L. Goers, pro- 
moted at Madison, Wis.; Raymond H. 
Kern, transferred to Miami, Fla., is suc- 
ceeded at Washington, D. C., by Robert 
T. Sedrel; J. D. Krusenstjerna, Sioux City, 
and R. E. Olson, promoted at Des Moines, 


, lowa; G. Richard Baumgartner, St. Louis, 


Mo.; and William C. Spangler, Decatur, 
Ill. 


Berkshire Life: Henry T. Dunker, Jr., 
has been appointed attorney in law dept. 

Joseph E. Ryan has been named asso- 
ciate general agent of County Agency and 
will share responsibility for management 
of home office city agency with general 
agent John W. Talbot, CLU. Charles J. 
Carson, Jr., formerly an agent of Aetna 
Life, has been made district manager for 
Dayton agency. 


Boston Mutual: Jerry H. Kahn and Mil- 
ion Mandel, CLU, have been .appointed 


For March, 1961 


managers of new ordinary life agencies at 
Westwood and Boston, respectively. 


Canada Life: Appointed officers of com- 
pany: D. T. H. Davenport, investment 
officer, British Isles div.; J. G. Fleming, 
FLMI, and R. D. Radford, FLMI, execu- 
tive assistants-securities: D. JI. Fraser, 
FLMI, assistant group comptroller; F. W. 
C. Irwin, executive assistant-mortgages; 
J. A. Morrow, advertising executive; R. J. 
Trevelvan, assistant superintendent of 
group pensions; and J. M. Goodwin and 
A. F. H. Young, assistant accounting of- 
ficers. 

James Hamilton has been promoted to 
associate superintendent of group sales 
and John M. Munro advanced to agency 
superintendent. 


Capitol Life (Colo.): Charles M. Enabnit, 
formerly with West Coast Life, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies. 

Todd W. Bechtol, formerly Salt Lake 
City general agent for Penn Mutual, has 
been appointed Denver branch manager. 
A new general agency has been opened 
in Fresno, Cal., with G. Peter Haasl, for- 
merly with Pacific National Assur., as gen- 
eral agent in charge. : 
Colonial Life Ins.: Daniel R. Paris has 
been appointed assistant resident super- 
intendent in New York City at Chubb & 
Son’s downtown office. 

Allan F. Wright, formerly with New 
England Life, has been = group 
representative in Pittsburgh. 


Conn. General: New executive posts: 
Frederick A. Calderwood, 2nd vice presi- 
dent in charge of newly-created policy- 
holder and field services dept.; directors 
of agencies—William F. Berson (home of- 
fice) in charge of brokerage agencies in 
U. S. and Puerto Rico; Gordon H. Olinger 
(home office) and Joseph C. Ladd (Chi- 
cago) together with director of agencies 
Walter G. Gastil (Los Angeles) will direct 
agency offices in eastern, central and west- 
ern regions, respectively. 

Axel R. Holmgren has been named to 
fill a new post as national sales consultant 
and is succeeded as Duluth branch man- 
ager by George R. Celusta. 

Advanced to senior brokerage consult- 
ants: Walter C. Duemer and Larry C. 
Grubaugh, Cleveland brokerage; and Paul 
C. Molloy, Westchester branch in Harts- 
dale, N. Y. New brokerage’ ‘consultants: 
Ronald L. Bauer, Cleveland; and Edward 
P. Smith, Los Angeles downtown broker- 
age. 


Conn. Mutual: William C. Schubert, Jr., 
has been named general agent in Akron, 
Ohio, succeeding Thomas G. Reading, re- 
signed. 


Continental Assur.: Earl W. Hays, for- 
merly a division manager with Equitable 
Life Assur., has been named manager of 
newly-opened Memphis branch. 





Denson Ins. Agency: This Philadelphia 
corporation has named the following new 
officers: Vice presidents—Maurie Fox, in 


cha of life, accident-sickness policies, 
and Basil S. Keller, in charge of aviation; 
and treasurer, Gary Bromberg, who will 
also be responsible for technical under- 
writing supervision. 


Employers’ Life: Lloyd A. Casey, formerly 
life field manager for Life of N. A., has 
been appointed manager in San Francisco, 
and Albert S. Winters, formerly a man- 
ager of Peoples-Home Life, named man- 
ager in Charlotte, N. C. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Robert F. Arm- 
bruster, formerly Cincinnati manager of 
State Mutual, and William J. McDonnell, 
previously home office field supervisor for 
Pacific Fidelity, have been appointed gen- 
eral agents in Columbus, Ohio, and Sher- 
man Oaks, Cal. (new), respectively. 


Federal Life & Cas.: L. Weaver Allen, 
previously vice president and board mem- 
ber of General Fidelity Life, has been ap- 
pointed administrator of credit insurance 
div. David M. Adderholdt has been 
named assistant actuary replacing Paul 
Buben, who has accepted appointment as 
southwestern Mich. divisional manager 
for King Merritt & Co., mutual fund dis- 
tributors. 


First National (Ariz.): Harold W. Lange 
has been moved to the home office to serve 
as regional superintendent for western 
states. Dr. J. Allen Ginn, Jr., is the new 
medical director. 


Franklin Life: George J. Lamb has been 
promoted to director of agency develop- 
ment within the home office. 

Charles R. Harmon has been promoted 
to general agent in Atlanta, Ga. 


General American: Thomas Rejp has 
been transferred to executive-employee 
benefits plans dept. and will work directly 
with director Charles E. Fritsche. 

Elmo R. Earls has been promoted to 
district group manager in Des Moines, 
Iowa. Sam V. Florance joins the Dallas 
office as associate district group manager. 
Thomas C. Bourchier has been appointed 
group representative at Little Rock, Ark. 

Donald R. Urquhart has been appointed 
general agent in Detroit, Mich. (6th). 


Ga. International: George Whitlock, for- 
merly with Pan-American Life, has been 
appointed general agent in Baton Rouge, 
La. tm 


Gleaner Life: John W. Dressler, formerly 
with Woodmen of World, Neb., has been 
appointed field superintendent. 


Great Southern: C. W. Moores has been 
named director of public relations and 
Mack R. Ball, formerly Houston general 


(Continued on next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 
manager for N. Y. Life, a to 
newly-created position of director of 
agency development. 


Guaranty Savings: Conrad Anderson, 
CLU, has been named director of agen- 
cies. 


Guardian Life: Adam J. Harvey has been 
advanced to manager of Pittsburgh agency 
succeeding William L. McLain, CLU, re- 
tired. 


Indianapolis Life: Kenneth P. Urso has 
been advanced to field supervisor. 


Jefferson National: Byron C. Johnson 
has been made a regional vice president. 
John G. Wharton has been promoted to 
assistant comptroller and manager of ac- 
counting dept. and Donald B. Wilson ad- 
vanced to new post of systems analyst. 


John Hancock: Horace R. Baker and 
Harold van B. Cleveland were elected 
counsels. Ross E. Moyer, vice president- 
underwriting, was elected to early retire- 
ment because of disability. 

Elected 2nd vice presidents: John Q 
Adams (assistant treasurer), great-great 
grandson of our nation’s 6th president; 
Donald W. Armstrong (director, farm 
mortgages); Elmer R. Benedict (associate 
actuary); Merrill W. Kidman (director, dis- 
trict agency administration); John G. Mc- 
Elwee (assistant secretary, and manager of 
debit contractual dept.); and Thomas A. 
Walsh (underwriting director). 

Henry C. Morrison and Herbert S. 
Myers, CLU, have been named. assistant 
ba pe agg of agencies; Mr. Morrison 
will assist superintendent of agencies 
Robert E. Dye, CLU, on West coast and 
Mr. Myers will assist Harold W. Chader, 
eastern superintendent of agencies. James 
M. Smith, CLU, has joined the western 
home office as assistant superintendent of 
agencies and is replaced as general agent 
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in Spokane, Wash., by F. Henry Garner. 

General agent George A. Davenport of 
San Antonio, Texas, has retired and is 
succeeded by general agents Gilbert C. 
Langholz and Thomas J. Stewart, Jr., serv- 
ing San Antonio and Corpus Caristi, re- 
spectively. Richard A. Secrist, -CLU, has 
been made general agent of newly-cre- 
ated Marin-San Francisco agency. 


Kansas City Life: Robert H. Judd, CLU 
has been advanced to general agent for 
southern California (Los Angeles) succeed- 
ing his father, Bayard Judd, retiring after 
48 years’ service. 


Kentucky Central: Robert B. Brown, for- 
merly agency secretary and regional super: 
intendent of agencies for Northeastern 
Life, has been appointed agency secretary 
and will supervise agency administration 
and policyowner service. Andrew M. Mac- 
Donald, formerly secretary and a director 
of Atlantic Southern, has been named as- 
sistant secretary and will have charge of 
home office administration. 

E. A. Ford, CLU, has been promoted to 
vice president and director of agencies for 
southern div. Robert Casher has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of new northern div. 
of which Tom Ford is vice president and 
director of agencies. 

Advanced to district managers: C. E. 
Hardway, Corbin, Ky. (new); and George 
W. Brock, Columbus, Ohio, succeeding Ed 
Tharp. 

Promoted from agents to staff managers: 
Grady M. Davis, Huntington, W. Va.; 
George J. Tuscano, north Philadelphia; 
William E. Presnell, Knoxville, Tenn., re- 
placing Mr. Hardway; Lowell E. Payne, 
Corbin, James U. Rogers, Frankfort, Ky. 
staff manager Robert M. Benton has been 
transferred from Lexington to Corbin. 

A new branch ordinary office has been 


opened in Lexington headed by Albert J. 
Arbogast, Jr., formerly manager in Louis- 
ville for Security-Conn. Life, with Robert 
S. Berryman and Daniel P. Midkiff as 
agents. 


“Gotcha covered!” 


Your whole family’s 
covered, Mrs. Jones, 
with Anico’s very low 
cost Econ-O-Master 
Family Policy. Full 
family protection on an 
economy-sized premium 
can also be written on 
a husband-wife “part- 
ner-plan” basis. NOTE 
TO SALESMEN: This 
is another of Anico’s 
complete line of com- 
plete plans. With com- 
petitive commissions 
and vesting too. 





Openings everywhere 
in territory for Repre- 
sentatives, Brokers and 
Special Brokers. Ad- 
dress: Coordinator of 
Sales. 











Life & Casual 
romoted to 
prings, Ark. 


: M. R. David has been 
istrict manager at Hot 


Life of Geo 
advanced to 


ia: W. Motte Sims has been 
irector of sales-ordinary. 


Life of North America: 4. Patrick Boles, 
regional group manager in Ala., Fla., Ga., 
Tenn., North and South Carolina, will 
also be responsible for coordination of 
activity and supervision of group 
nel in Miss., La., Texas, Ark. an 
He will be assisted by group managers 
Joseph K. Hayes, Dallas; Floyd E. Dillard, 
Nashville; Charles D. Reynolds, Jackson- 
ville; Richard A. Hoyle, Charlotte; Oswin 
I. O’Brien, New Orleans; and group sales 
representative G. Reece Middleton, At- 
lanta. 


m- 
Okla. 


Life of Virginia: Rawlings H. Cathey, 
field training su isor, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Wilmington (N. C) 
district office. 


Lincoln Liberty: Melvin Zoerb has been 
named general agent in Scottsbluff, Neb. 


Lincoln National (Ind.): William J. 
Ongena has been named general agent 
of new agency in Rockford, Ill., and Don- 
ald §. Forti appointed district agent of 
new agency in Boston, Mass. 

David A. Shcolnik has been promoted 
to assistant general agent in Edwin S. 
Ehlers & Associates, South Bend, Ind. 

Appointed to supervisory posts in their 
respective agencies: James E.~- Roberts, 
Charlotte, N. C. (R. E. King Agency); 
George S. Wheaton, Minneapolis (L. M. 
Elling & Associates); David Davis, Miami, 
Fla. (George W. Martin, Jr., & Associates); 
and James G. Holloway, Jacksonville, Fla. 
(E. F. Eastwood Agency). 


Lutheran Mutual: Promoted: Paul Koch 
and Harold Salge, assistant secretaries; 
Dale Sumner, associate actuary; H. W. 
Schwerin, agency secretary; Paul Scherb, 
underwriting secretary; Warren Fegley, 
personnel secretary; Arnold Frederick, secu- 
rity analyst and a member of the invest- 
ment committee; Alfred Happel, manager 
of policyowners service dept.; Thomas 
Thompson, farm loan manager; LaVerne 
Heyer, IBM manager; and Connie Bartlett, 
advertising manager. 

Promoted to general agents: Forrest F. 
Harms, Madison, and Harry C. Hendrick- 
son, Eau Claire, Wis.; and David L. Kath, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Maryland Life: 4. Hungerford LaMotte, 
formerly pension planning specialist with 
Mass. Mutual, has been appointed director 
of pension planning. 


Mass. Mutual: Perry W. Morton, who was 
assistant attorney general of the United 
States for the past 714 years, has been 
named 2nd vice president and associate 
general counsel. Ernest W. Furnans, Jr., 
CLU, has been advanced to associate gen- 
eral counsel and Robert K. Berry elevated 
= assistant general counsel in the law 
ept. 

A new pension dept., which will be 
responsible for all sales promotion and 
product development work on both in- 
dividual and group pension plans, has 
been established with associate actuary 
Walter L. Grace as head of the new dept. 
Associated with him will be Allen W. 
Eldred, associate group actuary, Robert 
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W. Pease, assistant secretary, and George 
W. Denton, manager, pension trust sales. 

Arnold R. Smith has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of mortgage loans 
at home office. 

Eugene K. Wilson, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Jchn J. Huss, Minneapolis, have been ap- 
pcinted district group representatives. 


Midwestern United: Paul E. Griner has 
been promoted to agency director. 


Monarch Life Ins.: New general agents 
appointed: Kenneth W. Brooks, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Carl E. Gordon, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Homer §S. Hurley, Jr., Tampa, Fla; and 
J. Joseph Reese, Boston, Mass. 


Mutual Of N. Y.: New assistant directors 
named: Rudolph Badala for premium ac- 
counting, will head new electronic record 
section; Arnold J. Tracy for policyholder 
accounts; Charles F. Rehman and Roland 
H. Oliphant for group administration, re- 
spectively responsible for installation of 
new group insurance cases and servicing 
of group-pension plans. 


Mutual Trust: John J. Kuebler has been 
appointed general agent in Appleton, 
Wis., succeeding Morrow B. Herner, re- 
tired. 


National Life Ins.: Elected officers of the 
company: Robert H. Henning, CLU, pro- 
moted to director of agents’ training; 
Edgar G. Killary named senior auditor; 
and Henry L. Augustoni made purchasing 
agent. 

Bert J. Kimura, formerly associate man- 
ager of Honolulu agency for Crown Life, 
has been appointed general agent of new 
Hawaiian agency. 


Nationwide Cos.: Elmer R. Warner, CLU, 
formerly manager of pension field services 
for Mass. Mutual, has been named group 
Wey sales manager. William F. Maid- 
ow has been named director of mortgage 
loans. 

Frank Stegar has been named group 
sales manager-special markets. The newly- 
created special markets div. will deal pri- 
marily with marketing of new consumer 
finance package, which consists of up- 
dated creditor’s life, accident-sickness, sav- 
ings life and group mortgage coverages. 


New England Life: Hollis E. Wilde was 
elected mortgage officer and Stanley B. 
Pierce appointed office manager of mort- 
gage and real estate dept. 

Managerial appointments: Harold A. 
Voss, Spokane, succeeding Robert T. 
Greene (personal production); and Lynne 
G. Elarbee, formerly with Equitable Life 
Assur., at Tampa, Fla. 


N. Y¥. Life: Dr. Gerald D. Dorman has 
been appointed 2nd vice president and 
medical consultant to help maintain and 
further develop good relationships with 
— hospital administrators and 
.ealth associations; he has joined the staff 
of the insurance relations dept. Dr. Dor- 
man will also serve as a medical consult- 
ant to individual and group depts. and to 
employees’ medical dept. Dr. Denis J. 
O’Leary succeeds Dr. Dorman as medical 
director in charge of employees’ medical 
dept. 
“Wiliam H. Creamer, Ill, has been 
named regional superintendent of training 
for middle Atlantic region (New York 
City). 

Senstal manager appointments: Charles 
P. Isherwood, Towson, Md., succeeding 
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Mr. Creamer; Frederick Stoutland, Man- 
hasset, N. Y., replacing Thomas Tsaggaris, 
transferred to Fordham office in Bronx; 
Thomas Covington, Peachtree office (new) 
in Atlanta; Burton Hawley, transferred to 
Nicollet office in Minneapolis, is succeeded 
at Lake Superior office in Duluth, Minn., 
by William Bargmann, moved from Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Can. 


North Central Co.: James G. Smith, for- 
merly Minnesota general manager for 
State Mutual Life, has been named to 
newly-created position of sales manager of 
mutual funds. (This is the parent com- 
pany of North Central Life, St. Paul.) He 
will develop a program for package age 
of mutual funds and life insurance an 

will select and train the sales force. 


North Central Life: David H. Newton 
has been appointed director of advertising 
and promotion; he will be responsible for 
programming and coordinating advertis- 
ing, public relations and sales promotion 
for this company and its parent company, 
North Central Co. 

Ernest A. LaSalle, Jr., has been named 
regional manager of ordinary life div. Wil- 
bur B. Rogers has been promoted to fi- 
nancial agency sales manager. 


Northwestern National: Richard W. 
King has been named assistant manager 
of Minnesota outstate agency (Minne- 
apolis). Jack E. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed unit manager at Memphis agency. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Christopher M. 
Kieffer has been appointed assistant to the 
supervisor in group sales administration 
dept. 

Edward A. Lamphier, formerly with 
Travelers, has been named —— group 
manager at Boston. Promoted: Charles E. 
Decker, Los Angeles group sales office, 
George T. Sibley, Long Beach, Philip Mc- 
Closkey, Philadelphia, and V. Otis Ver- 
million, Kansas City, to assistant regional 
group managers; and Dan Heineman, to 
group sales representative, Phoenix. 


Conodian Head Office 
Hamilton, Ontario 





Thomas E. Rees has been appointed 
general agent in Saskatoon, Sask. 

Robert A. Strom has been appointed 
assistant regional group manager and as- 
signed to Minneapolis office. Group sales 
trainees named: Harold E. Mackin, home 
office training circuit, and Charles S. H. 
Myers, Baltimore. 

Made assistant managers at branch offi- 
ces: Bernard G. Corak, CLU, formerly an 
agent with Lincoln National, Philadel- 
phia; Vincent J. Arrigo, formerly a sales 
manager trainee with Fidelity Bankers, 
Washington, D. C.; Lawrence P. Lawfer, 
Birmingham; Edward R. Burke, Daven- 

ort, Iowa; and Ernest Freund, New Or- 
eans. 

Patrick J. Dunne, formerly Los Angeles 
agent for Mass. Mutual, has been ap- 
pointed assistant brokerage manager at 
Pasadena branch. 


Ohio National: Thomas A. Beckert, Gary 
K. Drown and Clair Manson have been 
promoted to assistant actuaries at* home 
office. 


Old Republic: Raul A. Wilson has been 
appointed a representative at Lexington, 
Ky. 


Pan-American: Officer promotions: Wil- 
liam B. Pardue, personnel manager; Rob- 
ert E. Demmons, manager, accident-sick- 
ness dept.; W. R. Webb, administrative 
officer, actuarial dept.; and Clarence J. 
Truxillo, Jr., administrator, controller's 
dept. In a title change, John T. Graham, 
director of personnel, has been appointed 
director of personnel and management de 
velopment. 

General agent appointments: Paul E. 
Kramer, tormerly supervisor and district 
agent for Northwestern Mutual, in Fort 
Lauderdale, and J. Harold Whiteside, 
CLU, in Tampa, Fla. 


Peoples-Home: Lioyd Brower has been 
named superintendent of the newly- 
formed education dept. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Pilgrim Life: Bill C. Duncan has been 
named to newly-created position of execu- 
tive assistant to the president, Robert D. 
Jackson. 


Pilot Life: Nathaniel W. Polak, formerly 
with Protective Life, has been appointed 
general agent in Tallahassee, Fla. Gus T. 
Petro, formerly with Commonwealth Life, 
has been named management assistant in 
the management development program. 


Postal Life Ins.: Alex Yaffe, formerly 
supervising nape agent for American 
Bankers, has been appointed general agent 
in Richmond (Va.) and vicinity. 


Praetorian Mutual: Elmer D. Koehler 
has been named to new position of agency 
secretary and will coordinate the activities 
of the agency dept. under the supervision 
of vice president and agency director T. 
H. Penton. 


Provident Mutual: Elmer S. Gaumer has 
been advanced to associate personnel di- 
rector. John T. Wilver, director of train- 
ing, was elected assistant director of sales. 
Others elected are: Lawrence R. Brown, 
Jr., and Charles B. Strome, Jr., officers of 
the company with title assistant counsel; 
Clyde O. Goodrich, CLU, underwriting 
manager, group insurance dept.; John C. 
Henchel, actuarial assistant; and Richard 
R. Lake, assistant manager, accounting 
dept. 

J. Robert Gilbert, formerly with Gen- 
eral American, has been appointed re- 
gional manager of San Francisco group 
office. A. B. Pearson, formerly with Volun- 
teer State, has been appointed manager 
of Tennessee agency (Nashville) and An- 
gelo J. Citoli made manager of Seattle 
agency (Wash.) succeeding Stan Peterson 
(personal production). 


Prudential: B. Fred Riechers, Jr., has 
been promoted to assistant director of 
agencies in ordinary agencies dept. and 
Edward J. Ahearn advanced to assistant 
director of mortgage loan and real estate 
investment. 





Republic National: R. V. Sundquist, for- 
merly Santa Ana general agent for Ohio 
National, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of general agencies with offices in Chi- 
cago, and William P. Mulvaney promoted 
. the same position with offices in Pitts- 

urgh. 

Marshall C. Rudder has been named 
branch manager in San Antonio, Texas, 


Reserve Life: Louis E. Gell has been ap- 
pointed to newly-created post of training 
director for the life div. 


Security National (Minn.): Associate di- 
rectors appointed: John Krouss, Baudette; 
Joseph J. Lickteig, Austin; Harveydale 
Maruska, Augus; Homer A. Saetre, Moor- 
head; and Richard C. Soll, Lamberton. 


Shenandoah Life: James L. Whitt, CLU, 
was elected director of agencies and will 
direct the ordinary life sales activities. 
George E. James, Jr., has been named di- 
rector of training. 


Southern Provident: W. G. Ward has 
been appointed district manager of 
newly-established Gulf Coast Agency. 


Southern States: Claude L. Parks, for- 
merly with Certified Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Freeport, Texas. 


Standard Ins.: Walter Brissenden has 
been promoted to director of sales service 
and administration. 

Robert L. Scrivner and Robert B. Brit- 
tain have been appointed regional group 
managers for Oregon and Washington, 
respectively. 

illiam §S. Cochran and Raymond J. 
Kincaid have been appointed field repre- 
sentatives in Jackson County (Medford) 
and Portland areas, respectively. 


Standard Security: William C. Gillis has 
been named regional supervisor of agen- 
cies for northeastern U. S. Martin G. 


Smith has been appointed agency man- 
ager of The Miner Agency in New York 
City. 
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State Farm: Siverdt Poulsen has been 
promoted to chief cashier-life at north- 
west office. 


State Mutual Life: Robert L. Mazzeo, 
CLU, has been promoted to manager ot 
New York City agency at 179 Dyckman 
St., and John R. Graham advanced to 
manager at Boston. Paul J. Kirst has been 
elevated to director, life insurance div. of 
Associated Agencies, Inc., Chicago general 
agents. 


Sun Life of America: Bill Tomanovich 
has been promoted to manager of district 
office in Columbus, Ohio. 


Surety Life (Utah): Leonard J. Popma, 
Jr., formerly chief collector for Oregon 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs, has been named 
Portland district sales manager. 


Travelers: Henry F. Leutholt, CLU, has 
been named special services consultant in 
the office of the regional director of agen- 
cies, life-accident-health dept., at 80 John 
St. office. 


Travelers Health: Richard C. Hunt, who 
was marketing and advertising manager 
and is a director, was elected treasurer 
and general manager succeeding the late 
R. E. Pratt. 


United of Omaha: John J. Wolsfeld, gen- 
eral agent for Mason City, Iowa, has re- 
tired and the territory will come under 
the management of John Sudbay, present 
general agent in Storm Lake, Iowa. 


United States Life: Emory G. Bullis has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies, accident-health, 


Washington National: Promotions: Don- 
ald A, Anderson, M.D., to medical director 
(joining Dr. Proctor C. Waldo in that 
capacity); E. Paul Barnhart, to associate 
actuary—A&S; Arden R. Grossnickle, to as- 
sociate actuary-ordinary life; Glenn M. 
Knudsen from manager of weekly pre- 
mium record div. to assistant secretary; 
Paul J. Disher, to assistant manager of 
group record section; C. S. Dykstra, to 
agency secretary in general agency dept.; 
A. §. Geen, to coordinator of computer 
operation; Bruce McCulloch, to assistant 
manager of accounting; Duane E. Williams 
and James T. Wilson, to assistant counsels 
in legal div. 


Woodmen of World (Neb.): Nick 7. 
Newberry has been advanced to vice presi 
dent of membership services at home office 
filling position formerly held by John 
Cochran, recently elevated to executive 
vice president. L. A. Richard, state man- 
ager of south Louisiana, has been ap- 
pointed to national field work committee 
replacing Mr. Newberry. 

Willie B. Wright, Asheville, has been 
named state manager of west North Caro 
lina succeeding Mr. Newberry and Robert 
C. Payne, Sanford, appointed state man 
ager of central North Carolina (new): 
Hiram A. Melvin, Kinston, remains as 
State mana for east North Carolina 

Californa state agents appointed: O. A 
Charles J. Fry, North cramento, fo: 
northern section. Charles Sublett, Los 
Angeles, was elected a national director 
and will devote full-time to fraternal work 
on West Coast. 
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Company Changes—from page 13 


TITLE CHANGES 


All American Assurance Co. of Louisi- 
ana, Lafayette, Louisiana: Deleted “of 
Louisiana” from title December 2. 

All States Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Changed title to Oil In- 
dustries Life Insurance Company and 
—— home office to Houston, September 


American Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Revised title to 
American Alliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, November 1. 

American Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Changed title and 
moved home office to Group, Life and 
Health Insurance Company, Dallas, De- 
cember 16. 


Beacon Life Insurance Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma: Changed title to Thurston Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Septem- 
ber 14. 

Central Life Insurance Company, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina: Revised title to 
Carolina Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, August 1. 

Citizens Republic Insurance Company, 
San Antonio, Texas: Changed title to 
a Life Insurance Company, October 
19. 

Columbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts: Changed 
name to Hartford Life Insurance Com- 
pany, June 27. 

Commercial Travelers Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: 
Revised title to Commercial Travelers 
Life Insurance Company, May 2. 

Consumers Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware: Revised 
title to Consumers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, September 16. 

Corvette Life Insurance Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas: Changed name and moved 
home office to Security Savings Life In- 
surance Company, Houston, Texas, March 
21. 


Dixie Co-Operative Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Bogalusa, Louisiana: Revised 
title to Dixie Life Insurance Company, 
March 8. 

Early American Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: Revised title to Foun- 
dation Life Insurance Company, May 6. 

Eastern Mutual Life Corporation, Pas- 
saic, New Jersey: Revised title to Eastern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
converted to a legal reserve life company. 

Fidelity National Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Changed title to United Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company, June 29. 

First National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia: The words “of 
America” were added to its title April. 

Future Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: Revised title to First American 
Security Life Insurance Company, Sep- 
tember 29. 

Garrett Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, California: Changed title to West- 
ern Travelers Life Insurance Company, 
June 8. 

General Assurance Corporation, At- 
lanta, Georgia: Merged with Universal 
American Life effective March 18, and 
then revised title to Universal American 
Life Insurance Company. 
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George Rogers Clark Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois: Changed name to 
St. Lawrence Life Insurance Company, 
September 7 

Guardian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, Louisiana: Changed 
title to LIFE Insurance Company OF 
THE SOUTH, December 1 

High Plains Life Insurance Company, 
Plainview, Texas: Revised title and 
moved home office to Savings Life In- 
surance Company, Austin, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Key Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina: Added “of South 
Carolina” to this title December 2. 

Lampco Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Revised title to Sun 
States Life Insurance Company, October. 


Life and Accident of America Insur- 
ance Company, Abilene, Texas: Changed 
title to West Texas Insurance Company, 
October 17. 


Life Insurance Company of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, South Carolina: Changed 
title to Empire Life Insurance Company, 
October 12. 

Main Life Insurance Company, Miami, 
Florida: Revised title to Florida-Georgia 
International Life Insurance Company, 
February. 


Majestic Industrial Life Insurance 
Company, New Orleans, Louisiana: 
Dropped “Industrial” from title, May 19. 

Mercury United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Changed name to 
American Guardian Insurance Company, 
March 14. 


National College and University Life 
Insurance _Company, Atlanta, Georgia: 
Changed name to National Executive Life 
Insurance Company, June 15. 

Piedmont Life Insurance Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia: Revised title to Piedmont 
Southern Life Insurance Company upon 
merger with the Southern Life Insurance 
Company, March 31. 


Pioneer Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Arkansas: Revised title 
to American Foundation/Pioneer West- 
ern Life Insurance Company, December 5. 

Postal Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company of Texas, Dallas, Texas: 
Changed title to Sovereign Life Insur- 
ance Company, January 28. 

Prairie States Insurance Company, 
Huron, South Dakota: Revised title to 
Prairie States Life Insurance Company, 
July. 

Reliable Service Insurance Company, 
Monroe, Louisiana: Revised title to Re- 
liable Life Insurance Company, October 3. 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Binghamton, New York: The 
words “of New York” were added to 
the title March 18. 


Senior Aid Life & Hospitalization In- 
surance Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama: Changed name to Royal Family 
Insurance Company, March 30. 

Service Life and Health Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Changed title to Consumers Nationwide 
Insurance Company, March 14. 

States Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Re- 
vised title to Stability Life Insurance 
Company, March. 

Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois: Revised title to 
Supreme Life Insurance Company of 
America, November 4, 


Texas Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Bryan, Texas: Changed name to 
General Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, February 26. 

Wisdom Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Changed title to 
American Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, May, and to American Alliance 
Life Insurance Conipany, November i. 


MERGERS OR REINSURANCE 


Acme United Life Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: Merged into Amefican 
Heritage Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, October 31. 

Adams Life Insurance Company of 
America, Clayton, Alabama: Reinsured 
December 12, 1959 by Old Southern Life 
Insurance Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. 

American Foundation Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas: Merged 
into Pioneer Western Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, which concurrently 
revised its title to American Foundation/ 
Pioneer Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany, December 5. 

American Global Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Guam, U. S. A.: Placed in receiver- 
ship February 23. 

American Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by 
Mercury United Life Insurance Company, 
effective December 31, 1959, which sub- 
sequently revised title to American Guard- 
ian Insurance Company, Dallas. Articles 
of association of American Guardian Life 
cancelled. 

American Independence Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Merged into 
American Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama, effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. Charter cancelled January 
21, 1960. 

American Investment Life Insurance 
Company of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland: Merged in American Invest- 
ment Life Insurance Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee, June. 

American Investment Life Insurance 
Company of South Carolina, Nashville, 
Tennessee: Merged into American Invest- 
ment Life Insurance Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee, June. 


American Public Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana: Merged into 
First United Life Insurance Company, 
Gary, Indiana, December 31. 

American Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Merged 
into Mid America Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, December 14. 

American Standard Life Insuranc? 
Company, Baton Rouge, Lowisiana: 
Merged into the Royal American Life 
Insurance Company, Baton Rouge, No- 
vember 

American States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, Louisiana: Merged 
into Colonial American Life Insurance 
Company, Baton Rouge, October 15. 

Associated Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Forney, Texas: Reinsured by the 
Consolidated General Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, June 14. Charter can- 
celled. 

Atlas Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina: License revoked 
September 26. 


** (Continued on page 114) 
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You’re the kind of man we want. A successful agent — happy in his work. The career 
opportunity we have to offer you is so unique among major life insurance companies that we 
believe even you will want to turn around and take a good hard look at it. Inquire by writing to 
Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


lnite 


OF OMAHA 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Company Changes—from page | 12 


Bankers Protective Life Insurance 
Company, Metairie, Louisiana: Merged 
into LIFE Insurance Company OF THE 
SOUTH, New Orleans, December 30. 

Beacon Life Insurance Company, 
Shelby, North Carolina: Dissolved De- 
cember 7 

Beneficial Life Insurance Society of 
U. S. A., Detroit, Michigan: Reinsured 
by the Supreme Life Insurance Company 
of America, Chicago, Illinois, March 15. 

Cedar Springs Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Grand Prairie, Texas: Reinsured 
by the Consolidated General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, June 14. Charter 
cancelled. 

Citizens and Merchants Life Insurance 
Company, Tucson, Arizona: Reinsured 
by American Bankers Life Assurance 
Company of Florida, May 3. 

Consolidated Life Insurance Company, 
Mesa, Arizona: Voluntarily dissolved De- 
cember 20. 

Cumberland Life Insurance Company, 
South Bend, Indiana: Liquidated Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. 

Defender Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Texas: Voluntarily dissolved 
December 29. 

Dixie Life Insurance Company, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina: Merged into 
Southern States Investment Company, 
and business reinsured by Southern Secu- 
rity Life Insurance Company, November 
16. 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Green- 
wood, South Carolina: Merged into Life 
Insurance Company of South Carolina 
which revised its title to Empire Life In- 
surance Company, October 12. 

Evangeline Life & Casualty Company, 
Inc., Shreveport, Louisiana: Dissolved 
February 2. 

Farm & Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, Dallas, Texas: Volun- 
tarily dissolved December 29. 

Farm and Ranch Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Merged and con- 
solidated with American Capital Insur- 
ance Company, Houston, January 4. 
Charter cancelled. 

Farmers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Alabama, Montgomery, Alabama: 
Merged into Security Savings Life In- 
surance Company, Montgomery, March 2. 

The Federal Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C.: Reinsured by Su- 
preme Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Illinois, May 6. 

Financial Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Columbia, South Carolina: 
Merged into American Investment Life 
Insurance Company, Nashville, Tennessee, 
June. 

Financial Reserve Life Assurance Com- 
pany of America, Joplin, Missouri: 
Merged into the Beacon Life Insurance 
Company, Tulsa, Okla., changed its title 
to Thurston National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, September 14. 

Fort Pitt Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware: Reinsured by Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, September 30, 1959. The 
company was then dissolved December 
21, 1959. 

Fundamental Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama: Revised title in 
January, 1960 to Foundation Life Insur- 
ance Company and then was merged into 
the Early American Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia which revised its title 
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to Foundation Life Insurance Company, 
May 6 

Golden West Life Insurance Company, 
Olmos Park, Texas: Reinsured by 
Ranchers Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, March 9. Charter cancelled. 


Independent Life Insurance Company, 
North Little Rock, Arkansas: Merged 
with Washington Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Little Rock, June 28. 

Independent Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland: Merged into North 
American Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, effective March 16. 

Investors Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas: Placed in tem- 
porary receivership December 8, 1959. 


The Knights Life Insurance Company 
of America, Wilmington, Delaware: 
Merged into The Knights Life Insurance 
+ ae Wilmington, Delaware, July 


Life Insurance Company of Mississippi, 
Jackson, Mississippi: Merged into Certi- 
fied Life Assurance Company, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, December 31. 

Life Insurance Company of the South, 
Charlotte, North Carolina: Merged into 
Kentucky Central Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky, 
July 26. 

Life of the South, Metairie, Louisiana: 
Merged into LIFE Insurance Company 
OF THE SOUTH, New Orleans, De- 
cember 2. 


Louisiana General Life Insurance Com- 


Insurance Company OF THE 
SOUTH, New Orleans, December 2. 


Madison Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Dissolved April. 

Marshall Life Insurance Company, 
Scottsdale, Arizona: Reinsured by the 
Oxford Life Insurance Company, Feb- 
ruary 29. 

Memorial Service Insurance Company, 
Montgomery, Alabama: Purchased by 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Decator, Alabama during 1960, 

Merchants and Planters Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas: Busi- 
ness purchased by Christian Foundation 
Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, 
October 19. 

Mid-Continent Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas: Reinsured by 
Central States Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, September 1. Charter cancelled. 

Mid-South Life Insurance Company, 
Burlington, North Carolina: Minimum 
capital and surplus never paid-in. Dis- 
solved March 16. 

Mid-Texas Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Merged into Spartan 
National Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, June 30. Charter cancelled. 

Midwestern Security Life Insurance 
Company of Texas, Dallas, Texas: Tem- 
porary receiver appointed August 3. 

Muscle Shoals Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Florence, Alabama: Merged into 
<entucky Central Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, 
March, 


Mutual Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas: Placed in tem- 
porary receivership December 17. 


National Equity Life Insurance Com- 
any, Little Rock, Arkansas: Merged into 
National Old Line Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, March 31. 


Anchorage, Kentucky, 




























National Health and Life Insura 
Company, Houston, Texas: Reinsured 
American Bankers Insurance Compan 
Waco, Texas, September 20. Charter ca 
celled. 

National Life & Health Corporation o 
America, Boise, Idaho: All business 
insured by Continental Life and Accid 
Company, Boise. Company then liquidate 
by court order during 1960. 

Oglethorpe Life Insurance Compan 
Savannah, Georgia: Merged into Coastal 
States Life Insurance Company, Atlanta 
Georgia, October 17. ‘ 

Oil Industries Life Insurance Compan 
Houston, Texas: Reinsured by All State 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texz 
August 30. Effective September 13 / 
States revised title to Oil Industries Lif 
and moved home office to Houston. 

Old American Life Company, Seattle 
Washington: Merged into the Sunset Life 
Insurance Company, Olympia, Washin 
ton, December 

Old Legal Security Life Insurane 
Company of Texas, Dallas, Texas: Char: 
ter dissolved April 12. 

Ordinary Life Insurance Company, 
Mesa, Arizona: Merged into Roc 
Mountain Life Insurance Company, Al 
buquerque, New Mexico, December 31 
1959. 


Pacific Western Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Merged into the 
Ideal National Insurance Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, May 31. 

Peoples Insurance Company of Texas, 
Dallas, Texas: Dissolved December 31, 
1959, 

Pioneer Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Metaire, Louisiana: Merged into 
LIFE Insurance Company OF THE 
SOUTH New Orleans, December 2. 

Polish American Aid Fund, New York, 
New York: Merged and 
with the Polish National 
Brooklyn, U. S. A., May 31. 

Progressive Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Dissolved April 22. 

Pyramid Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, New Orleans, Louisiana: 
Merged into Peoples Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Louisiana, July 5. 

Robert E. Lee Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Merged into Con- 
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tinental Fidelity Life Insurance Com favor, 
pany, San Angelo, Texas, January 4, ag 
1960. Charter cancelled. the su 

Security Insurance Company, Omaha,} myo 
Nebraska: Dissolved April. 

Sentinel Life Insurance Company, front, 
Greenville, North Carolina: Merger into fat The 
Allied Security Insurance Company, ive te 


Spartanburg, S. C., October 18. 

Southern Burial Association, Inc., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama: Merged into United 
Security Life Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham, November 17. 

Southern Heritage Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Charlotte, North Carolina: Merged 
into the Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance 
Corporation, Richmond, Virginia, May 16. 

Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia: Merged with 
and into the Piedmont Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, which subsequently 
revised its title to Piedmont Southern 
Life Insurance Company, March 1. 

Southern Life and Reinsurance Coni- 
pany, Little Rock, Arkansas: Merged 
into Christian Foundation Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas, March. 

(Continued on page !16) 
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the success of the company, and everyone benefits. 


That is why, if you are interested in moving to the 
front, you will find abundant opportunities and help 
at The Penn Mutual. You can take advantage of inten- 
sive training and educational programs tailored to equip 


Back of Your Independence Stands 
The PENN MUTUAL 


you for all phases of successful life insurance selling— 
from advanced underwriting and estate planning to 
profit-sharing and pension plans. 

Thus, you can be certain that The Penn Mutual will 
help you get ahead. We believe that great opportunities 
are available to Penn Mutual men whether in direct 
sales, sales supervision or General Agency work... 
and their future is the future of the company. 


* * * 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


For March, 1961 








Company Changes—from page | 14 


Southwest American Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Merged into 
Union Bankers Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, December 31, 1960. 

Star Life Insurance Company, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: Merged into the Early 
American Insurance mpany, Atlanta, 
Georgia under the title of Foundation 
Life Insurance Company, May 6. 

State National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Placed in perma- 
nent receivership July 6. 

Stone Life Insurance Company, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona: Reinsured by Pilot Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
February 26. 

Transamerica Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California: Dis- 
solved in February. 

Trinity Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by 
American Bankers Insurance Company, 
Waco, October 1. Charter cancelled. 

Twentieth Century Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona: Merged 
into Rocky Mountain Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Albuquerque, New Mexico, De- 
cember 31, 1959. 

Universal American Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia: Merged 
with General Assurance Corporation, At- 
lanta, which subsequently revised its 
title to Universal American Life Insur- 
ance Company, March 18. 

Universal Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Reinsured by 
Western Fidelity Life Company, Seattle, 
Washington, August 12. 

Universal International Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Reinsuted by In- 
terstate Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, July 1. Charter dissolved. 

Universal Savings Life Insurance Com- 
any, Montgomery, Alabama: Merged 
into United Security Life Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, December 12. 

Valley Life Insurance Company of 
Texas, Dallas, Texas: Dissolved Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. 

Vanguard Life Insurance Company, 
Bunkie, Louisiana: Merged into Savings 
Life Insurance Company, Alexandria, 
Louisiana, June 17. 

Westminster Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Reinsured by Old 
Security Life Insurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, September 15. 

World Wide Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas: Merged into Em- 
pire Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, October 31. 

World Wide Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware: Reinsured by 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, March 7. 





COMPANIES WARNED 


THE MONTANA INSURANCE Depart- 
ment has warned all licensed invest- 
ment companies in the state against 
twisting of insurance policies by 
their agents. The phrase “buy term 
insurance and invest the difference,” 
or similar phraseology, is “particu- 
larly frowned upon” by that depart- 
ment. 
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EFFECT OF ELECTRONICS 


ORGANIZATION FoR electronic data 
processing has raised some disturb- 
ing new questions, according to a 
report released by the Life Office 
Management Association. “EDP 
Organization in Life Insurance 
Companies” was prepared by the 
vice chairman of association’s auto- 
mation committee, Wilfred A. 
Kraegel, assistant actuary, North- 
western Mutual. 


“Organization of EDP activities 
—both as to place in the company 
and as to internal detail—is a very 
new business problem,” the report 
pointed out. “It follows some of the 
old guideposts in an orderly fashion, 
but it also raises some disturbing 
new questions. As with all organiza- 
tion, it follows consideration of a 
number of objective and subjective 
factors. Which ones are primary 
will depend on tradition, philosophy 
(or policy), and practical considera- 
tions in the individual company.” 


The report reviews the EDP or- 
ganization practices of eighteen auto- 
mation committee members. It 
contains a series of charts showing 
the EDP organization planning of 
the contributors. 


The 18-page report noted that the 
need for a high degree of coordina- 
tion among activities brought to- 
gether by electronic data processing 
is reflected by the number of com- 
mittees, usually of executive officer 
level, formed by the contributing 


companies. At least nine of the 
eighteen responding companies 
specifically listed committees on 
their charts. 


Another new organization ques- 
tion, according to the report, is the 
relationship between electronic data 
processing and conventional 
punched card accounting operations. 
“The organization picture follows 
closely the degree of interdependence 
between these two modes of data 
processing,” it stated. 


One thing was certain, the report 
concluded—today’s picture of EDP 
organization is the result of a very 
short period of thought and experi- 
ence. “We have only begun to learn 
how the old principles of organiza- 
tion apply to the new methods of 
‘data shuffling.’ ” 


Copies of “EDP Organization in 
Life Insurance Companies” have 
been distributed to LOMA member 
companies. Additional copies are 
available at the Association office, 
110 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., at a cost of $1 to members 
and $1.50 to nonmembers, plus 
postage and handling. 





Legal Spotlight—from page 76 


already been proved. This is the 
jury’s province. 

The court did review the evidence 
and held that the matter would be a 
question for the jury based on the 
facts as shown. The defendant in- 
surance company should not have 
had a motion for a directed verdict 
or a judgment notwithstanding the 
verdict. 

Ziegler, Plaintiff, Appellee v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, Defendant, 
Appellant. United States Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, De- 
cember 7, 1960. 4 CCH Life Cases 
2d, P. 1268. . 

Thomas J. Johnson, Jr., Edward 

J. Griffin, Defrees, Fiske, O’Brien, 
Thomson & Simmons, [05 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, 
for plaintiff, appellee ; 
Miles G. Seeley, Patrick W. 
O’Brien, Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, 
Tierney, Brown & Platt, 231 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
for defendant, appellant. 





MEDICAL CARE COSTS 


COOPERATIVE EFFORTS in_ several 


‘ states and local areas are exposing 


the roots of the problem of medical 
care costs and the outlook is not 
“all dismal,” according to a survey 
published by the Martin E. Segal 
Companies, consultants and actuaries 
to health, welfare, and pension pro- 
grams. The report editorializes that 
medical care costs can be controlle, 
but only when “professional societics 
stop looking on consumer groups «s 
intruders; labor and managemeut 
trustees of welfare plans stop looking 
upon physicians as adversaries, ard 
consumers of hospital service stop 
looking upon pre-payment plans only 
as vendors.” 
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GROWTH MMU WULO NE 


That’s the picture at Provident Mutual. 

For this vigorous 96-year-old has actually grown 88% since 1950 in the amount of 
protection in force on the lives of all its policyowners. 

There are many reasons for this fine gain. A continuing favorable dividend scale. New 
policies for the individual and family. Increasing activity from the newly added Group 
insurance and Health insurance lines. New discount practices for premium payment. 
Growth is measured in other ways, too. 

Policies are people. People with dreams—for themselves, their children and grand- 
children. People with hope for a better tomorrow and brighter years to come. 

And therein lies the very best part of this healthy growth situation: the peace of mind, 
the attainable dreams of 350,000 Provident Mutual policyowners. This is our richest 
reward and fullest satisfaction. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
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Sales 


American United: Total sales of $451,- 
000,000 last year were up 15% over 1959. 
Business in force advanced 17% to $l,- 
578,000,000. 


Bankers National: Reports 1960 sales of 
$185,236,486, up 58% from 1959. Insurance 
in force reached $732,894,371. 


Business Men's: More than $2 billion of 
life insurance protection is in force, just 
5 years after reaching the $1 billion mark. 


Canada Life: The 1960 total of $588,000,- 
000 of new business comprised $360,000,- 
000 ordinary, nearly $184,000,000 group 
and more than $44,000,000 of annuities. 
Total in force at year end stood at $4,- 
487,000,000, an increase of $450,000,000 for 
the year. In force includes life insurance 
of $3,841,000,000 and annuity business of 
$646,000,000. 


Citizens Life (N. Y.): The year 1960 re- 
corded a tremendous increase in volume of 
business. New business written amounted 
to $46,750,000 as compared with $35,780,- 
000 in 1959 and total amount of business 
in force at end of 1960 was $95,000,000 
as compared with $55,970,000 at end of 
1959. 


Confederation Life: In 1960 new sales 
totalled $405,244,000 (individual policies 
$238,951,000 and group policies $166,293,- 
000), an increase of $63,516,000 or 18.6% 
over 1959. Insurance in force increased 
$293,546,000 to $2,692,442,000. 


Conn. Mutual: Closed its 114th year with 
record sales of $589,784,885. Ordinary in- 
surance in force at year end stood at 
$4,690,000,000. 


Conn. Savings Banks: R 
for ordinary totaling $5,224,000, a gain of 
8.2% over 1959, for the year. In force at 
year end was $61,714,407, with ordinary 
$37,995,369 and group $23,719,038. 


rt applications 


Continental Assur.: Life insurance in 
force at end of 1960 reached a new high 
of $6,844,000,000, an increase of nearly 
11% over 1959. The net gain for the year 
of life insurance in force was in excess of 
$650 million. 


Fidelity Bankers: Had its best year in 
history during 1960. Ordinary life sales 
reached an all-time high of $37 million, 
almost doubling the 1959 ordinary sales. 


Franklin Life: A new high in business 

roduction was achieved in 1960 with sales 
of $940,773,875. Insurance in force at year 
end was $4,047,273,323, an increase for 
the year of $451,031,209. 


Ga. International: Acquired $26,500,000 
of new paid ordinary business during 1960. 


Guarantee Mutual: Issued $111,086,892 
in 1960, an increase of 10.5% for the year. 
Insurance in force attained $559,103,294. 


Investors Syndicate: Has $300 million of 
life insurance in force just 2 years after 
commencing full scale operation. 


Jefferson Standard: Insurance in force 
amounted to $2,010,954,712 at year end. 
It took 44 years to reach first billion in 
torce and only 9 years for the second bil- 
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lion. Sales of new insurance ony 1960 
amounted to $229,972,238, second largest 
in history, representing the 6th consecu- 
tive year that sales have exceeded $200 
million. 


Lincoln Liberty: Exceeded its goal of $200 
million of life insurance in force in 1960. 
Total insurance sales of more than $44 
million were realized, an increase of more 
than 12% over sales for 1959. 


Lincoln Life and Casualty: Launched in 
February 1960, insurance in force at year 
end reached $3,378,000. 


Lincoln National: Has reported a record 
year with insurance in force climbing to 
more than $10,565 million (an increase of 
more than $735 million) and new life in- 
surance issued totaling in excess of $1,700 
million for 1960 ($165 million higher than 
best previous annual total). 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Had a record vol- 
ume of nearly $236 million in new busi- 
ness during 1960, representing a gain of 
nearly $17 million over 1959. December 
business totaled nearly $16 million, an 
increase of 11.3% over December, 1959. 


Manufacturers Life: Total new business 
amounted to $562,000,000 in 1960, an all- 
time high and an increase of 20% over 
1959. At year end business in force 
amounted to $3,544,000,000. 


Maryland Life: New sales of life insur- 
ance during 1960 amounted to $22,814,- 
461 as compared to $15,128,553 in 1959, 
an increase of over 50%. 


Mass. Mutual: Reported total 1960 sales 
of $1,268,327,000, a 3.5% gain over 1959, 
and the 11th consecutive record year. New 
individual business, exclusive of paid-up 
additions, was $1,000,135,000, exceeding $1 
billion for second time in history. Total 
ordinary volume, including paid-up addi- 
tions, amounted to $1,029,548,000. Total 
insurance in force at year end was $8,278,- 
464,000 ($6,776,575,000 individual and 
$1,501,889,000 group), an increase of $732,- 
000,000 since end of 1959. Group life sales 
showed a 19% increase over previous year 
and amounted to $238,779,000. December 
group life volume of $68,987,000 was big- 
gest single month since entering group 
business late in 1946. 


Mutual Benefit: The $747 million new life 
insurance written last year was the second 
largest in history. 


Mutual Of N. Y.: Sales of individual life 
insurance hit a record $1,012,175,000 in 
1960, about 20% over 1959 and first time 
in history sales in individual life have 
topped the billion-dollar mark. The fig- 
ure does not include sales of group or 
health insurance. Total insurance in ece 
exceeded the $8 billion mark, another rec- 
ord. 


Mutual Trust: Sales last year were a rec- 
ord and nearly 20% above those for 1959. 


National Fidelity: Closed the year with 
$234,311,068 of life insurance in force. 


National Life Ins.: Sales for 1960 were 
$332 million, a decrease of 27%. Insurance 
in force reached a new high to $2,750 
million. 


New England: Passed the $7 billion mark 
of life insurance in force in November; it 


took 83 years to reach first billion and 
only two years to increase from six to 
seven billion. Sales of more than $809 
million on new individual life in 1960 
set a record for 10th consecutive year. 


N. Y. Life: Sold a record $2,586,000,000 of 
individual life insurance, an increase of 
4.5% over sales for 1959. In force went 
over the $24 billion mark. 


North American Life (Ill.): Life sales 
were $86,554,544 in 1960, an increase of 
29% compared with the preceding year. 
Insurance in force increased $41,040,005 
to $382,505,336. : 


Northwestern Mutual: An all-time rec- 
ord high of $877 million in sales for 1960 
topped previous record year of 1959 by 
over $5 million. Sales for December were 
$91.5 million, best month in 1960. 


Northwestern National Life: Life insur- 
ance sales in 1960 were $302,118,306 ($163,- 
728,310 in individual policies and $138,- 
389,996 of group) compared with $338,- 
677,753 in 1959. Insurance in force in- 
creased $182,398,028 to $2,382,860,446. 


Olympic National: On December 31 had 
$100,171,448 total life insurance in force, 
of which $72,181,105 was ordinary and 
$27,990,343 was group and creditor group 
life insurance. This represents a gain of 
more than $10 million during the year. 


Pan-American Life: Sales of more than 
$216,000,000 were recorded last year. In- 
surance in force at year end exceeded 
$1,322,000,000. 


Peoples-Home Life: The year 1960 
showed a 78% increase over 1959 in paid- 
for business. 


Pilot Life: Life insurance in force in 1960 
increased by $150,089,000 to an all-time 
high of $1,753,563,655. New life insurance 
sales last year were $273,571,497, an in- 
crease of more than $30,000,000 over 1959. 


Praetorian Mutual: Had the most suc- 
cessful year in its history during 1960, 
achieving a net increase of 25% insurance 
in force which now approximates $110 
million. , 


Provident Life and Accident: Sales of 
$351,000,000 last year brought year end 
insurance in force to $2,864,221,539. Acci- 
dent and sickness premium volume in- 
creased more than $4,450,000 to a record 
of $81,851,276. 


Reserve Life: During 1960 expansion in 
the life field continued to show large pro- 
duction gains. Operating strictly on gen- 
eral agency system, issued and paid-for 
approximated $40 million of new business, 
all individual policies. No group or cred- 
itor insurance is included in this total 
which represents a gain of 32% over 1959. 


Security National (Minn.): Has passed 
the $2 million mark of life insurance in 
force. 


Shenandoah Life: Total sales for 1960, 
best year in history, were $83,742,183 and 
life insurance in force reached an all-time 
high of $596,336,817. The gain of $53,- 
746,483 of insurance in force for the year 
was the best in history. Of the total sales, 
$45,721,442 was group and $38,020,741 was 
individual or ordinary policies. Group in- 
surance in force is now $353,172,743. 
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Standard Life (ind.): All previous an- 
nual sales records were broken in 1960 
with production of $28,445,000. Year end 
insurance in force was $152,688,000. 


State Mutual Life: Sales of individual life 
insurance surpassed the $200 million mark 
for the second consecutive year, reaching 
5205,854,000. Total life insurance sales, 
including group, amounted to nearly $356,- 
000,000. Sales of individual health insur- 
ance policies set a company record in 1960; 
new health premiums were nearly $1 mil- 
lion, up 13% from 1959 total. 


Surety Life (Utah): Has $72 million of 
insurance in force. 


United American Life (Ga.): Has passed 
the $100 million mark of life insurance in 
force, reaching this goal in less than 5 
years from time of organization. 


Woodmen of World (Neb.): Life insur- 
ance protection totaling more than $102,- 
200,000 was written in 1960 for new mem- 
bers. Total insurance in force now is 
more than $662 million. 


Ass’n Notes 


Institute of Life Ins.: Robert G. Taylor 
was elected vice president and R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, secretary. 


Life Insurance of America: Dr. Robert 
H. Parks, formerly staff economist with 
General Electric Co., has been appointed 
assistant director of economic research. 
Warren G. Elliott, who was legislative as- 
sistant to Senator Gordon Allott of Colo., 
has been named assistant counsel. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: W. 
G. Bilbrey, Jr., formerly general agent in 
Oakland, Cal., for Mass. Mutual, and Don 
A. Gorsline, CLU, formerly supervisor of 
management training for Equitable Life 
Assur., have joined the company relations 
division as consultant and senior consult- 
ant, respectively. 


Life Saving Benevolent Ass'n of N. Y.: 
Officers re-elected: President, Franklin B. 
Tuttle; vice president, Miles F. York; sec- 
retary, W. Irving Plitt; treasurer, Maurice 
D. Stack; and assistant secretary-assistant 
treasurer, Norman Howe, Jr. 


Medical Information Bureau: J. Henry 
Smith, underwriting vice president of 
Equitable Life Assur., was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee succeed- 
ing Dr. J. Grant Irving, chief medical 
director of Aetna Life. Dr. Edson E. Get- 
man, 2nd vice president-chief medical di- 
rector of N. Y. Life, was elected vice chair- 
man. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Membership in the 811 local associations 
reached an all-time high of 80,273 on De- 
cember 31, 1960, representing a gain of 
bership total. 


Nat'l Com. for Education of Family 
Finance: Robert E. Gibson has been 
named executive secretary succeeding R. 
Wilfred Kelsey, who became secretary of 
Institute of Life Insurance. At the same 
time, Mr. Gibson was named assistant 
director of the Institute’s education div. 
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in chau of the program for education 
in family finance. 


New members elected to serve for three- 
year term: Dr. Ella C. Leppert, Professor 
of Education, College of Education, Univ. 
of Ill.; Dr. J. Ralph Rackley, dean, College 
of Education, Penn. State Univ.; and Dr. 
Kimball Wiles, acting dean, College of 
Education, Univ. of Fla. 


Western Agency Officers Ass'n: Walter 
G. Gastil, who is director of agencies- 
western states for Conn. General, has been 
elected first vice chairman of this newly- 
organized group. 


Policy Changes 


Allstate has new rates with, generally, a 
three-year setback for women. Accidental 
death rates have been reduced. Non-for- 
feiture values are based upon the 1958 
Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary Mor- 
tality table and 3% interest. Two new 
plans are a term to age 65 and a “College 
or Career” policy. The latter is a modi- 
fied life ik-ap at 65 which provides, as 
a unit, $2,000 of insurance to age 18, a 
cash value of $1,000 at that age, and the 
right to continue the policy in force after 
18 for an increased amount by continua- 
tion of the same premium. 


American United has increased its divi- 
dend scale for 1961. Withdrawable settle- 
ment option funds will receive 3% inter- 
est, and nonwithdrawable funds and divi- 
gend accumulations, 314%. 


Business Men's is allowing 3.75% inter- 
est on instalment settlement option funds. 


Colonial Life is reentering the field of 
participating insurance after an interval 
of 53 years. The company is also revising 
its non-participating rates. Non-forfeiture 
values for both par and non-par rates are 
based on the Commissioners 1958 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table, which is being 
adopted by the Colonial. Most forms of 
policies, except term, will be available in 
the participating series. 


Equitable of New York has entered the 
non-cancellable individual disability in- 
come field. Sales operation began January 
1. The disability income program includes 
a 15- and 30-month series, a 65 series, a 
6-year series, accident only, and female- 
for-15-months contracts. 


General American has entered the guar- 
anteed renewable individual health insur- 
ance field with a hospital expense policy 
that offers lifetime protection with no re- 
duction in coverage at advanced ages. 
The company will continue its dividend 
scale for personal A & S plans for 1961. 


Guardian of New York has several 
changes in its portfolio. Premiums are 
reduced on all plans other than straight 
term, lower premiums for women will 
apply to most policies of $10,000 or more, 
cash values will be graded by policy size, 
with larger early values per $1,000 for 
policies of $25,000 or moze, and other 
changes have been made. 


John Hancock has a new lifetime hospi- 
tal expense policy which provides surgical 


benefits and up to fifty days of hospital 
benefits on each illness. It is guaranteed 
renewable on a lifetime basis. The com- 
pany has extended its issue ages for the 
accidental death benefit to 65 and made 
other changes. 


Life of Georgia has a new weekly pre- 
mium policy—the Ten-Twenty Special, 
with flexible premium periods allowing 
the adjustment of insurance amounts to 
meet changing needs. The company also 
has a one-parent family policy. ‘The Ten- 
Twenty Special provides that after ten 
years, the insured may stop premium 
payments and receive a paid-up policy for 
one-half the face amount. By continuing 
premiums, the other half of the face 
amount becomes paid up in another ten 
years. 


Lincoin Mutual of Neb. has a new port- 
folio of life policies based on the 1958 
CSO Mortality Table. Quantity discounts 
will be applied, with an additional dis- 
count for a female applicant. 


Loyal Protective is continuing its divi- 
dend scale for 1961, with 314% interest 
on settlement option funds and dividend 
accumulations. 


Lutheran Mutual is continuing its divi- 
dend scale this year, with 314% interest 
allowed on settlement option funds and 
3.6% on dividends accumulations. 


Midland Mutual has lowered annuity rates 
and increased to 4% the rate of interest 
payable on premium deposits and auxil- 
lary funds held in connection with com- 
bination type pension plans. 


Minnesota Mutual has continued its divi- 
dend scale to July 1. Interest on settle- 
ment option funds and dividend accumu- 
lations will be at 314%. 


Mutual of Omaha has a “Compact Cover- 
age” policy providing lifetime income pro- 
tection coverage of a larger amount during 
the years “when the need of an individual 
is greatest.” 


North American of Canada has increased 
non-medical limits. 


Northwestern National is offering a pen- 
sion trust class policy in the form of a 
whole life, participating, contract, with 
first-year dividends. - 


Ohio National has announced an in- 
creased dividend scale for 1961. The rate 
of interest on dividend accumulation, set- 
tlement certificates and immediate annui- 
ties, and on premiums paid in advance 
will be 3.75%. 


Standard Security, N. Y., has introduced 
nine new policies, which include mortgage 
protection, renewable reducing term, 5 
and 10-year non-renewable and non-con- 
vertible term, endowment at 95, a 20-year 
endowment, endowment at 65, 20-payment 
life, 30-payment life, and paid-up at 65. 


Union Labor Life, New York, is now of- 
fering retirement income on a group basis. 
The initial offering in the group annuity 
line is a deposit administration contract, 
with flexibility to meet the pension prob- 
lems of trade union groups. Policies may 
be written to include cancellation and 
repurchase of annuities and post-funding. 
The program is offered in 28 states. 
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Let’s talk 


TERM 


...and its proper place 


A place for everything . . . and everything in its place. That’s General American 
Life’s philosophy on term insurance. 























We were pleased when a certain young widow received substantially more 
benefits than her husband could ever have afforded . . . because of Family Income 
Agreements. 


It was good, also, to see how term insurance helped a promising young business 
man. With his temporary, low-cost protection, he gained peace of mind... was 
better equipped to protect his frail capital, to plunge ahead into the fray. 


However . . . and let’s face it . . . sell a man term insurance and you often sell him 
short. Quite possibly, you deprive him of guaranteed savings, available through 
steadily built-up cash values. You may deprive him of the guarantees of protection 
as long as needed, at a level premium he can afford. 


No doubt about it... term plans, in proper perspective, can meet special needs 
for low-outlay, temporary protection. 


But at General American Life, the emphasis is on permanent life insurance... 
the kind most likely to be of long-lasting benefit to the people who buy it . . . the 
kind most likely to offer the most tangible... and intangible... returns to the 
agents who sell it. 


ral American Life Ins 





HOME OFFICE: 1501 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Officers Promoted 


John A. Blanchfield, vice-president, life department, 
has been promoted to vice-president and director of 
agencies, and Lauchlin H. McLean has been named as- 
sistant counsel. 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Plymouth, Michigan 
New Secretary 


John R. Herb, office manager for the past ten years, 
has been elected secretary of this company. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 


Jackson, Mississippi 


New President 
Executive Promotions 


Dorsey J. Barefield, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, has been elected president of this company. A. T. 
Hammond was promoted to executive vice-president 
and assistant to the president, and Junius L. Townes, 
Jr., named treasurer. 


ATLANTIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Life Companies, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Offer for Atlantic Life 


Southwestern Life has contracted to buy substantially 
all of the capital stock of Atlantic Life from Life Com- 
panies, Inc., also of Richmond. The $29,000,000 trans- 
action, one of the largest in life insurance history, is 
subject to approval of stockholders of Life Companies 
and the Insurance Commissioners of Texas and Vir- 
ginia, 

The acquisition of Atlantic Life will promote South- 
western Life already one of the major life insurance 
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companies in the nation, with a contiguous territory of 
operations stretching from coast to coast. Eight new 
states—Florida, Maryland, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia—and the 
District of Columbia will be added to its present ten- 
state area of operations. 

Presently Southwestern Life has insurance in force 
exceeding $2,100,000,000 and assets of over $500,000,- 
000. Atlantic Life’s insurance in force currently exceeds 
$500,000,000 and assets are more than $100,000,000. 


CALHOUN LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Industrial Business Acquired 


The weekly premium business of General Life In- 
surance Company of America has been acquired by the 
company. This is the fourth time substantial amounts 
of business have been acquired from other companies 
and other similar moves are being considered. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New President 
New Vice-President 


Carl A. Tiffany, executive vice-president, has been 
elected president of the company to succeed Eldridge H. 
Henning, who continues as vice-chairman of the board. 
Harold E. Stout, formerly vice-president and director 
of agencies of Central National Life of Omaha, has been 
appointed vice-president and director of agencies of the 
company to succeed John M. Laflin, who has resigned. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


New President 


Frank L. Barnes, who is also president of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of this company following the elevation of Fred- 
erick E. Jones to chairman of the board. Dudley L. 
Plunkett, associate actuary, has been appointed actuary. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Proposes to Expand Operations 


Stockholders have granted permission to the board 
of directors to either create or purchase a fire-casualty 
subsidiary. No immediate action is contemplated until 
the study of the possible use of the company’s present 
distribution system has been completed. 
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FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 











THE FAMOUS 


EMS wors:. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV abl 





RECENTLY SERVING 


State Farm Mutual Automobite Insurance 





Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full Equitable Life A: Society 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 


Western and Southern Life insurance 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 








CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance fiNCO 


Company, Wilmington, Delaware ompa 
Executive Changes 





Proposes 

Max S. Bell has been elected senior vice-president off, ythc 
the company. William G. Copeland, formerly director oi}... yire 

agencies in the Chicago area for New York Life, hash..4 casi 

been elected vice-president in charge of agencies to suc-L ion is 

ceed him. 


il faci 
EQUITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company IyortTI 
Boise, Idaho St. Pat 


Becomes Running Mate 







Insurance 

This company has become the life running mate of thef—xecutiv 
Western Pacific Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash] The } 
More than 90% of the Equity National Life stock was ompan 
tendered on an exchange basis of 4 shares of Western§Central 
Pacific for 5 of Equity National. The life company willfce|] inte 
continue under its present name and corporate entity, sisting « 


GRANGE MUTUAL LIFE Company 
Nampa, Idaho 


vestmer 
new cot 
progran 
: . and agt 
New Vice-President Leon 
: .. dent, h 
Joseph G. Hubbell has been appointed underwriting aad 
vice-president of the company. He will also supervise 1959. } 
the claims department. a 


replacit 
GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE Insurance NORT 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama Roiwed 
New Director of Agencies 

New P 


Conrad Anderson, C.L.U., formerly manager of the . 
pore : ; Mict 
Jackson, Mississippi Agency of Union Life, has been 
; : : has bes 
named director of agencies of this company. 


Herbet 
his out 
INTERCOAST MUTUAL LIFE Insurance a majc 
Company, Sacramento, California 
New Treasurer OHIC 
Colun 
Irwin E. Martin, chief accountant, has been made 
treasurer of this company. New F 
F 
THE INVESTMENT Life & Trust Company fas age 
Mullins, South Carolina as cha 
New Vice-President the Ai 
dent : 


Edgar Hartley, Jr. has been appointed agency vice-f evate 
president of this company. 
PAN. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company j New 


Birmingham, Alabama 


N 
33!14% Stock Dividend 7 


Joh 

By a 331%4% stock dividend, capital of this company f ¢!ecte 
has been increased from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000, H. El 
comprising 5,000,000 shares of common stock, par value } ©! cha 
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INCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
ompany, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Proposes to Expand Operations 


\uthority has been granted the board of directors to 
acjuire one or more subsidiary companies in the fire 
and casualty insurance field. Although no immediate 
action is contemplated, this action by the stockholders 
vil facilitate prompt action later. 


NORTH CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Insurance-Mutual Fund Package 
Executive Appointments 


The North Central Company’s recently formed parent 

ompany of North Central, has organized the North 
Central Financial Planning Corporation to develop and 
sell integrated investment and protection programs con- 
sisting of life insurance combined with mutual fund in- 
vestments. A new sales force will be created for the 
new corporation but the insurance-mutual fund package 
program will also be sold through the present sales force 
and agency organization of this company. 
Leonard T. Heinen, formerly assistant to the presi- 
dent, has been named controller of the company, and 
Richard L. Gray, in charge of life underwriting since 
1959, has been appointed assistant to the president, 
replacing Mr. Heiner. 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Mount Vernon, New York 


New President 


Michael Marchese, formerly executive vice-president, 
has been elected president of this company to succeed 
Herbert L. Hutner, who resigned due to pressure of 
his outside interests. Mr. Hutner, however, still retains 
a major stock interest in the company. 


OHIO STATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


New President 


Frank L. Barnes, who joined the company in 1932 
as agency vice-president and currently has been serving 
as chairman of the Agents and Agencies Committee of 
the American Life Convention, has been elected presi- 
dent succeeding Frederick E. Jones, who has been 
elevated to the office of chairman of the board. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


New President 


John Y. Ruddock, executive vice-president, has been 
elected president of this company to succeed Crawford 
H. Ellis, who has been elected to the newly created post 
of chairman of the board. Friend W. Gleason and Franz 


(Continued on next page) 
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Largest man-made illuminated star in the 
world, shines nightly over the City of Roa- 
noke, Virginia. 


Roanoke, Star City of the South 
Home of Shenandoah Life 


This beacon in the sky, atop Mill Mountain within 
the City of Roanoke, is eighty-eight feet from tip to 
tip and 975 feet above the city. Visible for miles in 
nearly every direction, it is a symbol of the progres- 
siveness of a community, a welcoming light to visitors 
to “America’s Star City”. 


Shenandoah Life 
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PAN-AMERICAN. LIFE—Continued 


Hindermann have retired from the board of directors 
and are succeeded by R. L. Hindermann and Fritz G. 
Lindley. 


PEOPLES-HOME LIFE Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 
New Vice-President 


Leonard N. Twomey, formerly vice-president of Cen- 
tral Standard Life Insurance Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed vice-president of this company. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
25%, Stock Dividend 


By a 25% stock dividend capital of this company has 
been increased from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, compris- 
ing 1,000,000 shares of common stock, par value $5. 


PROVIDENT INDEMNITY LIFE Insurance 


Company, Norristown, Pennsylvania 
New President 


William S. Corey, executive vice-president for the 
past ten years, has been elected president of this com- 


| 
New On 


Modern Luxury in 
Downtown Chicago 











CHICAGO'S ONLY DOWNTOWN MOTEL — RIGHT ON MICHIGAN AVENUE 
ACROSS FROM GRANT PARK. Closest to all convention centers — 
museums — theatres and shopping. Register from your car. Every 
room excitingly furnished — tile bath with tub and shower, free TV, 
AM & FM, Hi-Fi radio, room controlled heating and air-conditioning. 
Self dialing phones — 24 hour switchboard and message service. 
Free ice cubes. Room service. Atmospheric restaurant and lounge. 
Sun deck. Private dining rooms. Free swimming privileges at Acres 
Cabana Club. Phone HA 7-8200. Teletype CG-82 


Closest to ali Chicago convention centers. Suites 


Members: and sample display rooms. Private meeting and 
AAA banquet rooms. 

Best Western Motels 

Quality Courts ‘Ali major credit cards accepted. 


Write for rates. free maps and folders. 


WMltt MOTE i= 


Michigan Ave. at 12th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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pany succeeding William B. Corey, who has been elected 
chairman of the board. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


New Vice-President 


William W. Voigt has been elected vice-president of 
this company. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Vice-President 


Edwin E. Weller, general counsel, has been elected 
vice-president and general counsel of this company. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


Executive Changes 


Charles B. Laing, vice-president in charge of plan- 
ning and development, has assumed responsibility for 
the company’s western home office operation replacing 
J. Edward Day, who was recently named Postmaster 
General of the United States. Robert W. Harvey, vice- 
president in charge of the company’s claim, debit policy, 
general office administration, and ordinary policy depart- 
ments, has succeeded Mr. Laing as vice-president in 
charge of the planning and development department. 


STANDARD LIFE Insurance Company of 


Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Increased Cash Dividend to Stockholders 
An annual cash dividend of $0.85 per share has been 


distributed to shareholders of record February 13. For 
the past three years the dividend has been $0.75 per 


_ share and in October, 1960, an extra cash dividend of 


$0.25 was distributed making total cash payments of 
$1.00 for that year. 


STATE MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Rome, Georgia 


Executive Changes 


C. J. McCann, Jr., formerly comptroller, has been 
elected vice-president and comptroller, and Lacey V. 
Reynolds has been elected agency vice-president to be 
in charge of the company’s weekly premium field activi- 
ties. 


SURETY LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Promotions 


David H. Payne, formerly assistant to the president 
and attorney for the company, has been made vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, and Waldo P. Allmark is now 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Increased Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


An increased quarterly cash dividend of $0.40 per 
share was distributed to shareholders of record Feb- 
ruary 3. This new quarterly rate is an increase of $0.05 
over the previous quarterly rate. 


New Directors 


American Life (N.Y.): Willsie W. Wood, Henry G. Sheehy, 
Theodore R. Heiser and John J. Overend. 


Consumers National Life (Ind.}: John H. Wall, executive 
vice-president of Servel, Inc. and Dr. J. Edward Hedges, 
founder and administrator of the Insurance Study Course 
at Indiana VJniversity. 


Equitable Life (N.Y.): Robert F. Goheen, president of 
Princeton University; Robert F. Loeb, Bard Professor of 
Medicine Emeritus; Columbia University; and Davidson 
Sommers, senior vice-president and general counsel re- 
placing retiring members Fordyce B. St. John, Samuel 


Welldon and John C. Knox. 


Fidelity Mutual Life (Pa.): George H. Brown, Jr., president 
of Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank; John F. Headly, 
partner Montgomery, McCracken, Walker and Rhoads: 
and William F. Kelly, president of the First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company. 


Government Employees Life (D.C.): George E. Fries, first 
vice-president. 


Life Ins. Co. of North America (Pa.): William L. Day, 
chairman of The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company. 


Lutheran Brotherhood (Minn.): A. Herbert Nelson, presi- 
dent of A. Herbert Nelson & Co., Minneapolis, insurance 
underwriters to succeed the late Harold C. Hoel. 


National Union Life (Ala.}: Maurice Ferre, president of 
the Ponce Products Company of Miami, a building mate- 
tials firm and Walter L. Schantz, president of Grove Silk 
Company and treasurer of W. L. Schantz Company, a 
brokerage firm in textile yarns. 


Provident Life and Accident rege Sebert Brewer, presi- 
dent of Coca-Cola Bottling Co. (Thomas), Inc. and Wil- 
liam W. Voigt, vice-president. 


Reliance Life and Accident (Texas): Delbert Davison, head 
of the investment firm of Davison and Company. 


Wisconsin Life (Wis.): William S. Brenckle, president and 
general manager of the Natural L. P. Gas Corporation of 
Wankeska, 
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| COLUMBIA, S.C. | 
| OKLA. CITY, OKLA. | 





DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 











| JACKSON, MISS. | 








| HATTIESBURG, MISS. | 








| ALEXANDRIA, LA. | 








If the answer is YES, then 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 
pany for YOU! 


| NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 








| CHEYENNE, WYO. | 








He EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
%& AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 


k TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | SAN ANGELO, TEX. | 
AND BONUSES 


%& THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 


| BOISE, IDAHO | 














| HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 





PIONEER AMERICAN 








Sales by States 


Ae LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase 
in ordinary life insurance sales in December, with 
Alaska second and Hawaii third, according to the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association of Hart- 
ford, which has analyzed December sales by states. 
Countrywide, ordinary business was down 2% in De- 
cember, compared with December 1959, while Alabama 
sales gained 68%. In Alaska, December sales were up 
46% and Hawaii sales showed a 10% increase in the 
month. 

For the entire twelve months of 1960 with national 
ordinary sales unchanged from the year before, Alabama 
and Hawaii led, each with an increase of 19%, with 
Alaska in second place, up 16% from the year before. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 8 


18-19 Fraternal Field Managers Assn., Sheraton-Seelbach, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

24-26 Canadian Life Insurance Officers Assn., Seigniory Club, Mon- 
tebello, Quebec. 


28-June | Special Libraries Assn., Insurance Division, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
31 nn Actuarial Assn., Netherland Hilton, Cincinnati, 
io. 
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Our Business—from page 91 


any of them they are yours for the 
asking : 

Use power phrases—call the Will 
an instrument of disposition, ask 
your prospect if this instrument is 
silent, specific or general and then 
wait and see what his answer is— 
this leaves the door wide open for 
you. 

Deal with sections of the Revenue 
Code by number: such as Old Sec- 
tion 115 G(3); New Section 303 
pertaining to stock redemption; 
Section 401 pertaining to Pension 
Trusts ; Good Old Section 102 per- 
taining to unreasonable accumula- 
tions of surplus. The mere mention 
of this section will arouse the sleepi- 
est of any worthwhile corporate 
shareholder. 


Power Stimulators 


In addition to what I call power 
awakeners there are the power stim- 
ulators which are just as important: 
1. Will—“Is your will silent, spe- 
cific or general ?” 

2. Estate Planning—“Mr. Brown, 
let’s assume you have a beautiful 
lawn. You don’t have to plant weeds 
in order to ruin it. All you have to 
do is nothing—it will soon ruin it- 
self.” 

3. Corporate Insurance—Mr. Blank, 
do you realize that a $50,000 life 
insurance policy on the life of 
your keyman could in the year of his 
death be equal to the profit on one 
million dollars of gross sales?” 

4. “A stock purchase agreement 
funded with life insurance will enable 
you to dispose of your stock in your 
business at a price you set without 
the imposition of either ordinary in- 
come or capital gains tax. No other 
arrangement can offer you such fav- 
orable tax treatment.” 

5. “With income taxes as they are 
today, it is practically impossible to 
pay off a capital obligation out of 
current income.” 

6. “Mr. Jones, you and your fellow 
stockholders are not permitted to put 
your wives on the payroll and take 
a tax deduction for their salaries 
unless they are legitimately employed 
by the corporation. However, you 
can arrange to put each of your 
widows on the payroll for your full 
salary for a period of two years 
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following your death. Under present 
tax laws, a corporation can take a 
deduction for these salaries with the 
first $5,000 being tax free income 
in the widow’s hands. Under my 
plan, it can be done for 50¢ on 
the dollar.” (Corporate-owned in- 
surance with either a voluntary or 
contractual salary continuation ar- 
rangement. $1 of insurance proceeds 
received tax free enables a corpora- 
tion in a 52% bracket to pay out $2 
in salary continuation benefits) 

7. “Mr. Stockholder, why don’t you 
sell that personal policy for $100,000, 
which you own on your life and 
which is taxable in your estate at 
your death, to your corporation? 
You will be receiving its cash value 
of $20,000 from the corporation, in- 
come-tax-free. You can then let your 
wife apply for a policy on your life 
which will not be taxable in your 
estate, and if necessary, you can use 
the $20,000 towards payment of the 
premiums for a number of years in 
the future.” (1954 I.R.C. makes 
such a sale of the policy to the cor- 
poration possible) 

8. To the prospect who says, “I have 
sufficient cash set aside for taxes 
and administration costs.” The agent 
replies : “That is fine, Mr. Prospect. 
I see you recognize the problem. 
However, you are using the confisca- 
tion of capital method rather than 
the preservation of capital method. 
If the income from the sum you ear- 
marked for that purpose were put 
into a plan with my Company, our 
plan would pay these taxes and other 
costs for you and your beneficiaries 
would still have your capital intact. 
Let’s help you preserve your capital 
rather than confiscate it.” 


Unlimited Opportunity 


Today with all the segments of 
estate planning, group insurance cov- 
erage, long term disability coverage, 
split dollar-deferred compensation 
plans, pension and profit sharing 
plans, trade association plans, cor- 
porate and personal insurance, the 
life underwriter is virtually a neo- 
phyte in a most fascinating field of 
opportunities unlimited. 

Consequently, may I sincerely ask 
in what other business could I be 
where I can do as much good, have 
as much fun, and, make as much 
money as in the life insurance busi- 
ness ? 


UCONN ADVANCED 
SCHOOL 











through June 2 of 1961, Interna 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion account executives who service 
the insurance industry will, for th 
second consecutive year, travel to 
Hartford from across these United 
States and Canada to attend a four 
weeks’ Advanced Industry Salesf. 
School sponsored by the University 
of Connecticut Hartford College of 
Insurance. 

The school, which will again be 
under the direction of Dr. William 
T. Fisher, assistant dean, College of 
Insurance, University of Connecti- 
cut, will be staffed, as it was last 
year, by outstanding property and 
casualty and life insurance officials 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts 
as well as School of Business Ad- 
ministration insurance staff mem- 
bers. Companies with personnel 
on the College of Insurance staff 
or whose officials participated with 
the staff in the Advanced School 
are the following: Phoenix Insur- 
ance, Aetna Life, Travelers, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity, 
General Insurance Company of 
America, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety, Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Group, Allstate, Hartford Fire, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut 
Mutual, Phoenix Mutual Life, John 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, 
State Mutual Life Assurance of 
Worcester and Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life of Springfield. 

The split program will begin on 
May 1 with the following subjects in 
property and casualty insurance 
scheduled for the first two weeks: 
Principles and practices of property 
and casualty insurance, property 
contracts, fire and allied lines, casu- 
alty contracts, inland marine insur- 
ance, ocean marine insurance, cast- 
alty rating, multiple-line contracts, 
company administration, operation 
of a general agency, management 
problems, the agency department 
and policy issue process, marketing, 
reinsurance and claims administra- 
tion, insurance law, insurance in- 
vestments, annual statement, insur- 
ance accounting and statistics, and 
trends in property and casualty in- 
surance. : 

(Continued on page 128) 
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PERSONALIZED MEDICINE 













‘fing for, said Mr. Motley, and added : 
’FOur system offers: 


'‘|“Preservation of personal, family- 


[PERSONALIZED MEDICINE” offers ag- 
ng Americans the best possible as- 
urance of longer, healthier and 
ore useful lives, Arthur H. Motley, 
resident of the Chamber of Com- 
erce of the United States and 
ublisher of Parade magazine, said 
ecently. “Our personal medical care 
system is so good it’s worth crusad- 


“Closer, far more special attention 
to the problems of the individual 
than the government could blueprint. 


doctor relationships. 

“Less waiting for treatment—faster 
service. 

“Higher standards of medical care; 
more incentives for private research 
into better medicines and_tech- 
niques.” 

Mr. Motley asserted that “we 
have the best health of any large 
nation on earth and there is every 
reason to expect continued improve- 
ment.” Mr. Motley defined “per- 
sonalized medicine” as the system 
provided by “voluntary private 
plans, and through local and state 
governments where necessary.” 


HEALTH COVERAGE BILLS 


THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY is seek- 
ing a law in Connecticut which 
would allow the companies to act in 
concert to provide non-profit health 
insurance for the aged. The pro- 
gram would be of a service nature 
with any profit used for the benefit 
of the insureds and, it is hoped, 
would be exempt from premium 
taxes. Governor Rockefeiier has 
asked the New York Legislature to 
approve a program to provide medi- 
cal care for the aged of that state. 
The estimated $40,000,000 would be 
split among the Federal, the state 
and local governments. The Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation is sponsor- 
ing legislation to provide employees 
with prepaid medical care paid for 
by a tax on employees of 3% of a 
man’s salary. Governor Brown is 
backing California legislation which, 
among other things, would authorize 
the insurance commissioner to grade 
medical insurance plans as to the 
benefits they provide. 






“Hal, when you 
chose our 
reINSUEY, - 0s 

you were on 
the soundest 
medical ground 
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Tt; 

Wer, I’ve been hearing good things 
about North American Reassurance from 
the rest of the staff, but I’m specially in- 
terested in your ‘medical’ opinion, Bill.” 

“Just take this Rating Manual they gave 
us. The most complete, authoritative life 
manual I’ve seen... like having the best 
informed GP at your side.” 

“Glad to hear it. Each of their ceding 
companies gets one, and | understand 
North American Re does a bang-up job of 


bility is not only broad, but deep. After all, 
assessing unusual or combination risks is 
the toughest part of medical underwriting. 
Their staff and consultants are helpful to 
us because they’re exposed to so many 
and varied substandard risks. For example, 
look at these papers published by North 
American Reassurance. They really know 
heart disease from the standpoint of 
insurability.” 

“| see what you mean. You know, | 





keeping the manual updated. Anything 
else impress you?” 
“Yes—their medical underwriting capa- 


think their reinsurance services are what 
they are partly because that’s the only 
business they're in... and | like that. By 
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the way, I’d like to borrow these cardio- 
vascular and coronary papers to read.” 


“O.K.—but | want them back 
for our medical library 
soon as you're done.” 


Right. These four papers, written in whole or in part 

by Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, Consulting Medical 

Director of North American Reassurance Company, 

should be in the medical library of every life company. 

© Insurability in Cardiovascular Disease 

© Newer Horizons in Medical Underwriting 

@ Long-Term Prognosis and Insurability in Coronary Heart Disease 
e Life Expectancy and Insurability in Heart Disease 


Would you like a copy of each? Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
1509 Main Street, Dalias 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 





LIFE e GROUP 











Obituaries 


Baker: Edwin George Baker, chairman 
of the board of The Canada Life As- 
surance Company, died January 24 follow- 
ing a short illness. He was 75 years old. 
Mr. Baker held the position of president 
and later chairman of the board of the 
Moore Corporation and its subsidiary com- 
panies. He was elected a director of the 
Canada Life Assurance in 1934 becoming 
vice president in 1940 and president in 
1948. He was elected chairman of the 
board in 1951. He was also a director and 
member of the policy committee of Moore 
Corporation, Ltd., and a director of a 
number of companies including the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Company; the Na- 
tional Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. 
and the Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 
He was at one time a director of the Bank 
of Canada and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank. He was also a member, Board 
of Governors of Ontario Research Foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Baker was president of the Toronto 
Bible College from 1929-51 and remained 
as member of its Board of Governors. He 
was chairman of the board of the Yonge 
Street Mission, ard also shared actively in 
the work of the China Inland Mission, the 
Faith Mission and the Bible Society. He 
was a vice-chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Hospital for Sick Children dur- 
ing the financing of the new building. Mr. 
Baker was formerly a director of the Tor- 
onto Y.M.C.. and a trustee of the World 
Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s in Geneva. He 
was also a trustee of Deer Park United 
Church. In 1949, Queen’s University in 
Kingston conferred upon him an honorary 
doctor of laws degree. 


Hoel: Harold C. Hoel, vice president and 
director of agencies of Lutheran Brother- 
hood, fraternal life insurance society, died 
January 10th of a respiratory ailment at 
the age of 63. He had been hospitalized 
since October 9th. Mr. Hoel joined the 
Lutheran Brotherhood in 1933 as a gen- 
eral agent in Seattle, Washington. He 
joined the home office force in 1940 and 
served as assistant superintendent and as- 
sociate director of agencies before being 
elected to the top post in the society's 
agency department and to the board of 
directors in 1959. 

Mr. Hoel was the first person in Lu- 
theran to complete the Fraternal In- 
surance Counselor (FIC) course. He re- 
ceived the Chartered Life Underwriter 
(CLU) designation in 1954. He had headed 
both the Fraternal Field Managers asso- 
ciation and the Twin City Fraternal Un- 
derwriters. He was a member and past 
president of Central Lutheran church in 
Minneapolis, and was chairman of the 
church’s every-member canvass in 1957. 
Mr. Hoel was a member of Delta Theta 
Phi, law fraternity, and Tau Kappa Epsi- 
lon, academic fraternity. He served as a 
second lieutenant in the field artillery dur- 
ing World War I. 


Henry: Jefferson D. Henry, vice president 
of Guaranty Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, died at the age of 55. 
Mr. Henry served the National Association 
of Life Companies as a director and as a 
member of the Federal Tax and Finance 
committees, and was vice president and 
executive committeeman of the Alabama 
Association of Life Companies. 


Pratt: R. E. Pratt, treasurer and general 
manager of the Travelers Health Associa- 
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tion, Omaha, died late in 1960, following 
a lingering illness. He was 78 years old 
at the time of his death and had been 
treasurer and general manager of the com- 
pany for thirty-one years. Mr. Pratt 
served as past president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Commercial Travelers 
Insurance Organizations, member of the 
Ethical Standards Committee, Health In- 
surance Association of America, ex-na- 
tional director of Travelers Protective As- 
sociation, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and United Commercial Travelers. 
Mr. Pratt was also a member of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, Rotary Inter- 
national and a Shriner. 


Teachenor: Dix Teachenor, Sr., Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company agent in 
Kansas City, Missouri, died January 26 
following an illness of several months. 
He was 68 years old. Since signing a con- 
tract with the Kansas City in 1916, he had 
sold approximately $40,000,000 of life in- 
surance and was the only man ever asso- 
ciated with the company (and one of the 
few in the entire country) who had in a 
single year, issued more than a million 
dollars in premiums. That was in 1935 
when his premiums totaled $1,006,548. 
Mr. Teachenor was a charter and life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, and at the time of his death, one 
of only five surviving charter members of 
that group. He had qualified for every life 
insurance honor in the business, including 
the National Quality Award fifteen times. 
Last year, the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City presented him with 
a special trophy in recognition of his being 
the only one of its members who had 
qualified fifteen consecutive years for that 
designation. He became a Chartered Life 
Underwriter in 1934, the first Kansas City 
Life agent to receive this designation. 

Mr. Teachenor’s death occurred only 
months before he was to have been ac- 
corded another coveted honor. He would 
have presided in June at Kansas City 
Life’s annual Presidents Club meeting, 
as president of the 17th annual Club. It 
would have been his fourth time as presi- 
dent of that organization, an office ac- 
corded the company representative whose 
annual premiums are the highest of all 
agents in the company during the quali- 
fying year. No other Kansas City Life 
representative had achieved that office four 
times. The President’s Club is an honor 
group for which only approximately 10% 
of the company’s representatives qualify 
each year. Mr. Teachenor represented the 
company’s agency force on the Agency 
Advisory Committee. Ornithology was one 
of his major interests and he was rated as 
a serious amateur authority. He had one 
of the largest collections in the country 
of bird skins and bird eggs, which was 
donated several years ago to his Alma 
Mater, the University of Kansas. He was 
an ardent sportsman and a member of the 
University Club, the Carriage Club and 
the Sons of the Revolution. 


King: George E. King, accident and sick- 
ness general agent in Ventura, California, 
for the Occidental Life of California died 
December 1 at the age of 79. Mr. King 
entered the insurance business in 1907, 
but left it soon to operate his own car 
agency. In 1928 he re-entered insurance 
and moved to California three years later 
to become a general agent for Hamilton 
General, subsequently reinsured by Occi- 
dental. He joined Occidental in 1933 and 
became accident and sickness general agent 
in 1941. He also held an agent's contract 


with Occidental’s D. R. Tolman agency in 
Santa Barbara, California. He was a for- 
mer member of Top Club, the company’s 
elite sales group. 





Uconn School—from page 126 


On May 22 the life insurance 
course begins and will include the 
following pertinent areas: Overview 
of the life insurance business, life 
insurance plans, variable annuities, 
pension plans, individual accident 
and health insurance, group accident 
and health insurance, the work of the 
actuary, rate structure reserves, the 
life underwriter and sales manage- 
ment, solving financial problems 
through life insurance, policy issue 
process, life reinsurance, invest- 
ments of life insurance companies, 
group life and casualty insurance, 
payments to policyholders, merchan- 
dising life insurance, life insurance 
company annual statement, account- 
ing and statistical functions, govern- 
ment regulation and insurance su- 
pervision, and current trends and 
developments. 

Two field trips are made by both 
the property and casualty and life 
groups to SPAN Data Processing 
Center, Inc. and Travelers Insur- 
ance Company during the school’s 
four-week period. Cooperating with 
the College of Insurance in this 
respect are Ruggie Anderson, presi- 
dent of SPAN and J. Doyle DeWitt, 
president, Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies. 

Classes were, and undoubtedly will 
continue to be held at the air- 
conditioned Statler Hilton Hotel. 
Holding classes at the hotel reduces 
logistics’ problems. Students are 
able to room, secure meals, attend 
classes, hold discussions and hear 
luncheon speakers under one roof. 


CREDIT CLAIMS 


More THAN $500,000,000 was paid 
by the nation’s life insurance com- 
panies in the past five years to 
satisfy lenders’ claims on the estates 
of credit life insurance policyholders 
who have died, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

In 1960 alone, such payments are 
expected to exceed $125,000,000, 
representing mostly amounts: still 
due on instalment purchases or on 
personal loans. 
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(New President) ........+-.++- ..June 119 American Fublle e, Indianapolis WEE RetwnEy) o'sccces-so.<.0Qyme 229 
Ae ON rc. ce ; aecuebaoseecet 
its are : So eg Sw: amepvectiae Mar. 121 (New President) : Liokaves tt couse oa ~ i int (Stock Dividen . eb Me aah deh adel Nov. 125 
0 Aguaeen Bduestional ite, Nashville’ CRUIDIR is Sacaiations Soe aeas do 0 Jan. 97 (Executive Changes) ........++++- Feb. 115 
000 (New Company) ’ ...ss..Sept. 123 American Southern Life, “Atlanta Beacon Life Ins. Co. Tulsa, Okla. 
; still American Foundation ‘Life’ (New Company) ........+.....- ..Oct. 115 (Merger and Name Change) ...... Novy. 125 
CUNOES. onic ano sys suaeecinicwaed's Jan. 97 American Travelers, indianapolis Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
or on (Name Chan PSNR ry Jan. 97 (Control Acquired) .............. Feb. 115 (Executive folections) Eraeeed ve Sept. 123 
American Heritage Life, Jacksonville A lachian National Life, Knoxville Boston Mutual Life, Boston 
(Merged with Acme United) ...... Nov. 125 (New Address) ..........eeeeeeese Dec. 111 (Correction) ......-s.seeeeeeeeees July 115 
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Calhoun Life, Columbia 


(ipenstriot Busines Acquired) ..Mar. 121 
California Life, Oakland 
Hastern Division) ......++++++.- Feb. 115 


bes ifornia Western tates, Sacramento 


Date of Record Changed) ...... June 119 
Capt itol ie. Rl 
tNew o6peesenese? 0 ees Nov. 125 
(New Vice Dees dent and Director 
Of AMONCIES) .ccccccccevesscces .-Jdan, 97 
Carolina Central Life, Charlotte 
New Title) ........... 6sbbese'e ---Nov, 126 
Carolina iat. Columbia 
To Bell Stock) ..cccccrccocecccsess Ave. 98 
Buys Stock) seesteewieecere cee 126 
(Contract to Purchase C ager). "Feb, 118 


Cedar Springs Life, Grand Prairi 
(Reins, by Consolidated General) Oct. 115 
Central Assurance, Columbus 


(Now AGGress) .cccccccccccccccces Aug. 97 
Central Life, Charlotte 
(Name Change eaedoakeedesees&s Nov. 126 
Central Standare Life, Chicago 
(New (oom & Goovkesseveteree Dee. 111 
(Name Changed) ......sseeseseeees Feb. 115 
Ct EE écvcnnsedeeceesesepie Mar. 121 
Central States Life, Houston 
(Merged with Mid-Continent) ....Nov. 126 
Certified Life, Shreveport 
CREE). <crcrcicceseccdvcccevvese Feb. 115 
Clase i New York 
s Operations WE. ccbbiwdviesss July 115 
Citizens eens. San Antonio 
(Title Change) occccscccccccsscves Dec. 112 
(New President) ......--seeeeeeee Dec. 112 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
ae .-Nov. 126 


(eecges with Oglethor 

The Colonial Life, Bast 
(Administrative Vice Pres dent). June 119 

Colorado Credit Life, Inc., Boulder 
(Purchased by American 


ImvestorS) « cccccccpcccccscccese Nov. 125 
Columbus Bfataa! Columbus 

(Review Denti fed) Obes ccescvceoses Aug. 97 

(New President) cenkihetuasd csae Mar. 121 


Commerce Insurance Company, Chicago 
(Vice President and Actuary) ...Sept. 123 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 


(Expansion Proposed) .......... 121 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford 

Vice Presidents Named) ........ ay. 137 

(New Agency Vice President) ..Sept: 123 

(Dividends on Stock) .......+.s+0 n. 97 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 

(Two Promoted) ........+sseeee0 Nov. 127 
Consolidated General Life, Dalias 

Ceereerenees) bee deccocooccocese Oct. 115 
Constellation Life, Norfolk 

(New Vice President) ............ n. 97 
Consumers Credit Life, Wilmington 

CHRRMNG CRAMGS) sv ccccescscccoscies iv. 127 
Continental American Life, W iimington 

(Pxecutive Flections) ........... June 12 

(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 122 


Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) ....... Feb. 115 
Continental Life & Accident, Boise 


CHU, TOURER) vo cnccccccccccccce Feb, 115 
Craftsman Life ne. Boston 

(Stock Dividend) ...........+0++ June 120 
Cross Country Life, Dallas 

(New Vice President) ........... May 137 
Crown Life, Toronto 

CRNEEOR) § cccconccdccccvcccccvceess Aug. 07 
Cuna Mutuai, Madison 

(Forms Subsidiary) ina heutavasmee Aug. 97 


Domestic Life and Accident, Louisville 
(Offers to Purchase) Jan 


Parly American, Atlanta, Georgia 


(Merger Underwa D secéedcccocee June 120 
Fastern Life, New York 
Pines Blected Chairman) ........ July 115 
Empire ae Greenwood 
ccsabebegecbonscotieosees Jan, 98 


Bauttabie Life, Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) De 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 


Executive Ap ret Ot) ccccsecs Dee. 112 

Assets Now eho Billion} ebb vOeS Feb. 115 
munity Annuity Life, Washington 

(Green Light Given) .........++- Nov. 127 
BDquity National Life, Boise 

(Becomes Running Mate) ........ Mar. 122 


The Excelsior Life Ins. Co., Toronto 


(Control Acquired) ......++eeeees July 115 
Family Fund Life, Atlanta 

( pa Changes) ....cecccsceeees Aug. 98 

(New Vice-President) ........+++: ov. 127 
Farmers New World, Mercer Island 

(Stock Dividend) .......+++.+. +++-Feb, 115 
Farmers h Traders 

tary-Treasurer) .......+++. May 137 


(Secre 
Federal Life, Washington 
(Reinsured by Supreme Liberty x 


uly 115 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
Control Acquired) ..........+. «-May 137 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Atianta 
(Stock Dividend) .....6.seeeeceee Nov. 127 


Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 
(Merged with Southern Heritage) July 115 


130 


lf d Li 
we, Feralignr ese ee i 


Executive Re-a t) 

— — of Policies) ........Dee, 112 
Fi Mutua + ad Philadelphia 
New Presiden 





New Med Director 
meine National ar ad phia 
New sebspireirres 133 
Financial Life Tort. uderdale 
(New Vice President) .......... . Aug. 98 
Financial Reserve Life, Jopiia 
(Reinsured by Beacon L 
First Natl. hee Bh x. 
wich aay une 120 


(Mana anequmens eaffirmed) 
First of rgia att Life Co., rt sta 





(Executive a Sevens ay 1 
- United Life, Gar 

(P a a Merger with American 

lic) Wourecetsos+oysonpinssoemee 125 

(Mer WOE) cocbccvccrgcevevvse iianee Jan. 97 
Foundation Life, Birmingham 

(Merger Underway) ..........++. June 120 
Franklin Liss, Springfield 

(Jordan Retires) .............. ..June 121 

(Stock Divivend steséns ---dnly 115 

(New Vice President) ............. Jan. 

(New Vice President) Feb. 116 





General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(New Major Division) ...........June 121 
Gongs v4 J ee Mate” makossaae : 
c 


Gear’ Ps na. Pie Chicago 
(Purchase and Name Change) ....Dec. 112 
Government Employees Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend) .........ceeeeee July 116 
Grange Mutual Life, Nampa 


(New Vice President) ........... Mar, 122 
Great American Life, Newark 

(Beeson Elected President) ...... Nov. 128 
Great National Life, Dallas 

(ROO BONE) cn ivcscvoccccesvscce May 137 

CCR: THEGIOMED ccc cccccescscecns May 137 


Great West Life, Winnipe 

New Executive Vice President) Jan. 98 
Guaranty Savings Life. Montgomery 

(Buys Stock of Carolina Life) ....Nov. 126 

(New Director of Agencies) ...... Mar. 122 
Guarantee Trust Life, Chicago 


(Michigan Bueainess Sold) ..... Sept. 124 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Changes Address) .............. Feb. 116 
Hamilton Life, New York 

(Executive Appointment OR 655-6 ose May 138 


Hamilton National Life, Endianagetio 

(New Vice-Presidents) Oct 
ere Life, Harleysville 

(New Life Subsidiary ‘Proposed) ..Dec. 112 
Hartford Life, Boston 


CEROPONTIOND. cvnccectdds ovvnecced Sept. 123 
Home Life, New York 

(New President) ..........eesse0 Feb. 116 
Tilinois Mid-Continent Life, Chicago 

(Chairman Steps Down) ......... Jan. 98 
at ne Life, Baltimore 

(Merger Completed) ............. May 138 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(Executive Changes T necsecevueusa’ Jan. 98 
Industrial Life, Quebec 

(Enters Variable Annuity Field) ..Dec. 112 


Intercoast Mutual Life, Sacramento 
(NOW TRONSGTEP) ccspeiccccciccces Mar. 122 
Turezeational Opportunity Life, Denver 
New Executive Vice-President) .July 116 
Seimei Workers Order, New York 
(TAquidation of Assets) .......... June 121 
Investment Life & Trust, Mullins 


(New Vice President) ............ r. 122 
Investors Syndicate Life, Minneapolis 

(New General Counsel) ..........+: Jan. 99 
Jefferson Nati. Life Ins. Co., padtanenete 

(Capital Increase Approved) .....May 188 

(Stock Dividend) ....ccccecoecess May 138 

(Stock Dividend) .............. ° ‘June 121 
Jefferson Std. Life, Greensboro 

(Cash Dividend) .......-.ssse00. June 121 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Elected First Vice-President) ..July 116 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Blected Vice President) ........ June 121 


Kentucky Central Life & eS Anchorage 
(Reinsures Muscle Shoals) 
(Merge get) ope ces ccecas as cqneeteesen Au 
(Fxecutive Vice President) ; 

ckman Resigns) 
(Offe ers to Purchase) ° 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisviile | 





New Vice President) ............ Feb. 116 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 

(Acquisition Soper) Gon wense ..May 138 

(New Vice President) ............ Feb. 116 
Lafayette iam, Lafayette 

New Actuary) ..csccccsccees oeee dan, 09 
Lamar Life. "Jackson 

(Stock Spin-off) ............000: Sept. 123 

(New Vice President) ..........+. an, 99 
League ie, Detroit 

(New President) .......... ecvcee Dec. 113 


Liberty ia Bs A Ascidens, Muskegon 


Pure’ Business it. 124 
Likerty Nate National ees ee on 3 


(Executive Cha nges) 

Life Ase Dividend). eennc speeder eae 122 
Assurance Company, Philadel hia 
lew Address 


D. ccvaccesecccsicectGite 124 

sco Compan — 
ule eared ager) sakeess Aug. 98 
omoaniet. ane ichmond Sept. 123 
(Omer H... Atlantic Lif =H Jieeieate Mar. 121 


sete eeee 


(Merger) ...... u 
Life ay ‘0. of the South, ‘New Orlean 

(new ew eee IV) ceo migherroMme: 3 ue 
ai Tne. Co. of South Carolina, Columb! ia + 

Rr Py oe 

Life Tue. “of Vir, nia, Richmond 

(Officers Advan D cewss ccsw . July 116 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville | 

(1 tock Dividend) ...........July 116 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 

(New Agency Vice- President) oo Oct. 115 
New National Life, Fort Wayne 


Etec ston. Prope ee Desoeoy Jae. 99 
Expenaion Pro 
uses National 
Officers OseN) .....6- 124 
Cash Dividend to sischiars) Sent. 117 
Executive Promotions) ....... «. July 117 


London Life, London 








eee eran 


(Campbell Retires) ........... .-.Jan, 99 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
New President) .....-....... +.-May 139 
(Acquires Control Sovereign 
MONEE sidiswecccacsicecepere -- Oct. 115 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly 
(Executive Changes) .............Feb. 116 


Memorial Service Insurance soahguinery 
(Control Acquired by Mutua 


MEE bkeh as het esstbsebaaheds Oct. 115 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York 

(Name Protected) ...........0++. July 117 

(Executive Promotions) .......... July 117 

(Executive anges) PERE Sept, 124 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 

(Dividend to Stockhol ders) ewisee May 139 
Michigan Life Ins. Co., Royal Oak 

(Executive Promotions) ......... May 139 


Mid-Continent Life, Fort Worth 

(Mer; nd with Central States) ....Nov. 126 
—— usual Life, Columbus 

Vice President) ......... June 121 

Mid od Life, Fort Worth 

CREARERED «0 cccsgeccsdgcegsese +eeeeJdan, 100 
Midwestern Security ‘Life, Dailas 

(Restraining Order Issued) ..... Ont. 116 
Mid-Western United Life, Fort Way 





(To Sell Stock) .....c.eese0% reer: 

(Control Acquired) ........... -.-Feb. 115 
The Municipal Ins, 0., Chicago 

(Sale of Stock) ...cccccsccsecess June 121 
Muscle Shoais Life, Flore 

(Reinsured by Kentucky Central) May 138 
Mutual Of New York, New York 

(New Agency in Germany) sbseeve Dec, 113 
Mutual Savings Life, Decatur 


ontrol of Memorial 


(Acquires 
Servi «++ Oct. 115 


COP e eee eee eeeeeee 


National Bankers Life, Dalla 

(Vice President and Controller). -June 122 
National College & University, Atlanta 

(Name Change) ............. ooees Aug. 
National Seapire Life, Dalias 

(Control Acquired) . ea - Aug. 98 
National Executive Life, Atianta 

New Title) .....+...0. .. Aug. 98 

Moves to + Quarters) . Saoe “Deer "113 

ssurance, Toronto 
(Purchases Interest in’ Mutual 
Fun i ° sovccsscseess May 139 
National Life and “Health, Boise 
(Under paneiitate tion) gpvae+?s+ Same 122 
ne 








Nasens! Old , Little Roc’ 
Stock Dividend) ................Oct. 116 
ew Vice-President) ..........+. Oct. 116 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Executive feanape) dine decccscncd Ome 128 
Nebraska National e 
(Control Purchased) ........... Aug. 97 


New York Life, 
(Bxecutive Advance) ............ y 117 
New York Mutual “Benefit Society, Now yan 
(Report of Liquidation 
Confirm seeseses dan. 100 


New rere Savings Banics, "New York 
(New Vice Chairman) ........ .Aug. 99 
The North American Co, for Lite, ‘hectdent 
and eal. Ins., Chicago 
resident) ceeseeseeesMay 139 


New 
{President es D cedcceedcoes ‘Sune 122 
N cepepeccccceescotOts 110 


_— Columbus 


May 138 

wep eweete hehe ~ 117 
North American ue. Chica 

( opened) ...s. -Jan. 100 
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ie Se rag ean IAs Kn aa 
Executive Appointments) .... 
North American Reinsurance, New York 





.».June 122 


{Home Office Appointments) ....June 122 
New Vice P. nt) SPP oR. 
orth Central _ he St. Paul 

"(Holding Com Formed) ......Nov. 128 

Executive Dooce tments) ...... Mar. 123 

(Insurance-Mutual Fund 

ge) <5 ES SR ARS ar. 123 

Neeeees rm ‘Life, Mount Vernon 

(New President) .........+s+se0: ar, 123 
a _ Seattle 

(New Vice- _ Aer errere et. 116 
Northwestern Life Ins. Co., Seattle 

(Executive Vice President) ...... May 139 


Oglethorpe Life, Savannah 


ges with Coastal States Life) Nov. 126 


(Mer 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 


(New Vice President) ............ Feb. 116 
Ohio State Life _ 
imeview De Denied ceneregecrcsdccese OF 
DOING Veo vdpn'ee ce cucu Mar, 123 
oil Industries Life, Houston 
ee ERE er Perr . Aug. 97 
Merges with Ail States Life) . “Mow "125 
a, or, le Dee. 118 
erger puhabensnced . Dee. 
(Merger Completed) ............. Feb. 117 
Old National Insurance, Houston 
( qeecouts ve Advancement) ........ May 139 
(Exch Offer Cleared) Sos seude Jan. 
Old Republi ¢c a Chicago 
(New roa PS Snedussect ens es Feb. 117 
Old Securi fe, Kansas City 
Tieontite Promotions) ......... June 123 
(Vice-President and Actuary) .Sept. 125 
(New Executive Vice-President)..Dee. 114 
Pacific ier AGH F 1. jas Angeles 
(Enters A& MED. Seessusves Sept. 125 
REPO WOME) ciconcedcceecccscceses Oct. 117 
Pacific afutual Life, Los Angeles a a 
rogress Report) ........+ssssee ug. 
Pacific Na tiona Prtte, = Francisco 
w Vice-President) ............ et. 117 
pan ~Amerionn Lite 4 Orleans 
(New President) ..............+- Mar. 123 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Executive Vice President) ...... May 139 


a. -Home Life es) Co., werooues 


xecutive Changes) ........++.. ay 140 
{New Vice President) ........... Mar. 124 
Petroleum Life Insurance Co., Midland 
(Vice President and Secty.) ...... ay 140 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Dividends to Stockholders) veeces May 140 
oo 2 yer Philadelphia 
na, OE ORE ELE Sept. 125 
pice Foe aacind Little Rock 
CEIUED Sun euvncccocciecccceeedte Jan. 97 
(Title Changed) - Greopedee es cobetee Jan. 97 
Producers Life, Mes: 
Vice President and Director of 
SED. SeGce eb beeeSe tne cececces June 123 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(New Agency Vice-President) ....Dec, 114 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Mar, 124 
Provident Indemnity, Norristown 
(New President) .......sccessseee Mar. 124 
Provident Life, Bismark 
Executive Blections) ........... June 123 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(New Vice President) ............ ar, 124 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Executive Changes s) phvedeoteres 117 
Pragentis) Ins. Co, of America, Newark 
(New President) .............s05. Feb. 117 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar, 124 
Puritan Life, Providence 
Bruce SNE peerscbnveccecres Jan. 100 
Quaker Oe ‘ate, "yhoo sae 
(Stock Dividend) ...........s.00. ov. 128 
Reliance Life, eee 
(Capital Increased) .........+++. Sept. 125 


R ublie Big Sanepn Lim, Dallas 


Ca pproved) .....May 140 
iuelaoeromes Frombh ions) apres Oct. 117 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Nov, 128 
(Three Billion in Force) ......... Feb. 117 


San 4 Francisco -_ San Francisco 























(Mew Company) oi.ccccccccsesces Oct. 117 
Seaboard Life, Miami 
(New Presi ident) See viis Shade en dine Feb. 118 
Security ‘icioen 9% Memphis 
(New President) .............++05- Aug. 99 
(New President) ..............++. Feb. 118 
(Agency Director) ..............: Feb. 118 
Security Benefit Li e, Topeka 
(Executive Changes) ............. ug. 100 
Worarity Mutual Life, Binghamton 
(Name Changed) ................ e 123 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., of 
New wae Binghamton 
(New T itle)’ . EMER iaeKeo odees 00 cc June 123 
(Executive Changes) A RES Se Feb. 118 
Selective Life, Chicago 
(Name Changed) ................. Feb, 115 
—— 2 Life, wae ie ‘sea 
erger Proposed with e 
L.A Ra Nov. 125 
~ andoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
( aes ces 4 
(N dent) Feb. 118 
Senmere Colonial Lite, Columbia 
(Interest Purchased) ............) ov. 128 
Southern eee Little Rock 
(New Secretary) .............++. ug. 100 
Southern Heritage Life, Charlotte 
(Merged with sgellt Bankers) .July 115 
Southern States Life, Houston 
(Executive  Pemotions) weniebsse June 124 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Purchases Control) ............. Feb. 118 
ri American Life, Houston 
DE os ashe en dedbd ee 6% cc0de Feb. 118 
Sonthwastet Life, Dallas 
(Offer for Atlantic Life) ......... Mar, 121 
Sovereign States Insurance, ce 
—: eee by Loyal 
MNES Sdn donte nébsdenaeecees Oct. 115 
Spartan Nations Life, Dallas 
SEE  dnbakbbeedadesaeccsceces Jan. 100 
St. Lawrence Life, Chicago 
(Purchase and Name Change) ....Dec. 112 
Standard Life, paeenagetis 
(Increased Dividend) ............ Mar, 124 
ear 7 a Baton Rouge 
r Underway) ............ une 120 
stite E ‘arm ‘Assurance, Bloomington 
(New Company Proposed) ........ Dec. 114 
State Mutual, Rome 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 124 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(New Vice President) ............ Feb. 118 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Merger Proposed Mt 6ekaeads cvcesee Dec. 113 
(Merger Completed) ............. Feb. 117 
ome Liberty Life, Chicago 
Capital Increase) ............... May 140 
CORNED COMOMMB) crcccccccccccsces May 140 
(Reinsures Federal Life of 
Washington, > SERRE were! July 115 
¢. reat an, 100 
Su song tise Ins, Co., Chicago 
BE EEDOD 600.5000 60 cececrcetercs Jan. 100 
Surety Lite Salt Lake City 
(Vice Presiden - Paar July 118 
(Stock Dividend) .....ccccccccces Aug. 100 
(Stock Dividend) ..............+- Oct. 117 
(New Vice President- Actuary). .Feb. 118 
(Executive Promotions) .........} far, 124 
Syringa Life, jn hart 
(Director of Agents ypointed)..Dec, 114 
Teachers Ins. & aR ssn. Amer., N. Y. 
(New General Counsel) vourverwes May 140 
(Executive Changes) ............ Jan. 100 


Tene Vice “President and 
ew Vice- ves ent an 
Tenet wee ara setr es  checesens bei * Dee. 114 
XAas rve e, San An 

"(Control Interest Purchased) Oct. 118 

(New ry and Actuary) ....Jan. 100 
Tower Life Tnsucance Co., San Antonio 

(New Title) wcccccccccccccscceess Dee. 112 
Travelers Insurance, must’ 

(New Subsidiary) ......+-++--+++: Oct. 118 
Travelers a Hartford 

(New Company) ........ chtauees Oct. 118 

tEncvenned Miividend) cekeecrenene Mar. 125 
Underwriters National Assur., Indianapolis 

(Stock Osertng) Ce ehnpenee ese suse ct. 118 
Union Bankers Insurance, Dallas 

(New President) ........--+++++5 ppt. 125 

(Merger Completed) .......-..++- Feb. 118 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(New weeeat) OT oy ug. 100 
United American Insurance, Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) ........-.++++++ Aug. 100 
Unites American Life, Atlanta ‘ 

(New President) ........+++++++: June 124 

(Executive Changes) dba eedsoeee Sept. 125 
United Bankers Life, Hutchinson 

(New Company) ....-ssseseeeeees 118 
United ey Life, Dallas : 

(Correction) ...ccccseseeecseees Sept. 126 
United Fidelity Life, Philadelphia 

(New Title) ...cccccccsccccvcess Sept. 123 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(Stock Dividend D Saedediatss os ons July 118 
United Mutual Life, New York 

(Vice President) ........sss-++++ June 124 

(New President) ...........ss+++- Dec. 114 
United Reserve Life, Billings 

(New President) ........++--+++. June 124 

(Control Acquired) ..........++- Sept. 126 
United Security Life, Covington 

(New Company) .......seeeeeeees an. 100 
United Services Life, Washington 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) ....... Feb. 119 
United Security Life, Des Moines 

(New President) ..........+-++6: ne 124 
Unity Mutual Life, Rencase 

(Chairman of the Board) ....... June 124 
University Mar Life, Norman 

(Stock Dividend) .............+.- June 125 

(25% Stock Dividend) ckbedeewnes July 118 
Variable Annuity Life _eeneenee, D. = 

(Prospectus Cleared) ..........+. July 118 

(Stock Offering) ......ss.s-eesee+- Oct, 118 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 

(Executive Promotions) ......... ay 140 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(New Secretary) .........seesees ug. 100 
Western American Life, Albuquerque 

(Named Vice President) ......... J 125 
Western Empire Life, Denver 

(New President) ......-s.sseeeees Oct. 118 
Western Life, St. Louis 

(Executive Promotions) .......... July 118 
The Western Life Assurance, Hamilton 

(Interest Acquired) ............. 125 
a Reserve Li e. Cleveland 

(New Vice President) .......... pt. 126 
Western Travelers Life, Los Angeles 

(New Company) .....-..eeeeeeeee Aug. 100 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh 

(Two Promoted) ........seeeeeees 119 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincolp 

(Promotions) ....cc.ccccseceoeees May 14) 


Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Vice President) one 
(Differences Reconciled) 
(Rivers Retires) 

Zurich-American Life, Chicago 

(New Company) 





119 


ac, 114 
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4 LIST OF ADVERTISERS } 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn, 

All-Steel Equipment, Ine., Aurora, 

America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N.Y. occ ccc ce eee e eee 
American National, Galveston, Texas 

American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass, .......ee eee eee 
AVENUES MOtSl, CHIGKHO, TH. cicidcccctvcedscccvveveserecocecsenes 


Bankers Life, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Borchardt & Co,, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. . 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass, .......6.. 0c c cece eee eeenees 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va, 

Briscoe & Associates, J, Huell, Chicago, Ll, 


Cadillac Associates, Inc,, Chicago, Hl, 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, lowa 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn, . 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. ...... 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 

Kims Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo, 

Kaleeck Manufacturing Co., Turners Falls, 

Equitable Life, New York, N. Y. 

Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa .... 

Hixecutive Inn Motor Hotels, Indianapolis, Ind, .......... 


Federal Life, Chicago, Ul. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, N. Y. 6S 
Franklin Life, Sprimgfield, Th, on. cse re ccccrsvecevevsvesevvess CA-W 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Indiana ............ 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif, 


Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo, 

Gorey Co,, Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. .....6..666 cece eee 
GGT, Wee Be PO CS Bille Werierchaceceercdésavereaneedss 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., 

Haloid Xerox Ine., Rochester, N 

Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich, 

Higgins & Co., BE. P., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind, ......... 0c cece ec ee ee eeeee 
John Hancock Mutual Life, 


New York, N, Y. .... 


Boston, Mass, 


Kunis, Maxwell A., 


Life of Gerogia, AtlantA, GO. oo.ccccicsvrracrccocvcrdciveeesdicg 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N, J. 
National Cash Rogioter Co,., Dayton, Ohio 

National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo, : 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn, ........66eecceeeeee 24 
National Old Line Life, Little Rock, Ark. ........ Inside Back Cover 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan, 67 
Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Life, Boston, Mass, 

New York Life, New York, N. Y,. 

North American Reinsurance Co,, New York, N, Y. .......6.65: 127 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............- 
Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Indianapolis, Inc’ 


Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass, 

Penn Mutual Insurance Co,, Philadelphia, Va. ..... 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn, 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, I 
Pioneer American Insurance Co,, Fort Worth, Texas 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, I’a. 


Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga, 


Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn, ..... 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N, Y 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Sheraton Hotels, Boston, Mass, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C 

Solomon & Co,, Irwin, New York, N. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

South Coast Life, Houston, Texas 

Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass, 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind, ...........0cecceeeeeeeeeeenee 


Tene @ Ce. Cat B, Ce ee, scot becesereceeavsunaseas 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chicago, Ul. .........0cc eee eeees 


Union Labor Life, New York, N. Y. 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb, 

United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N., 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ......cececccseeees 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N.Y. .......66 cece eeeee 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, OU SOURs We. Be sccpedcvdivs 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 





Beast’s Life News 





